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THE OUTLOOK. 


T looks very much as if Ireland were on tbe eve 
of another struggle with England. Mr. Dillon’s 
plan for what is known asa ‘field campaign” went 
into operation last week on several large estates. 
Under this plan the tenants are to pay what they con- 
sider a fair rent into the hands of a third person who 
is to act as an unofficial trustee for both tenant and 
landlord. Last week on one of the large estates the 
tenants paid their rent, less twenty-five per cent., 
into the handsof sucha person. The landlords’ view 
of this novel method of dealing with the rent question 
can hardly be a kindly one. The tenant elects to 
pay whatever rent seems to him fair and reasonable, 
puts this amount into the hands of a person whom he 
selects himself, and then washes his hands of all 
further responsibility to the landlords. When the 
tenants have done this they are to resist eviction by 
force if necessary. The Tory Ministry have apparently 
decided to meet the crisis by a renewal of coercive 
measures on the largest scale. English troops are moy- 
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ing into Ireland, and the recalcitrant tenantry are ap- 
parently to be evicted by force. General Buller, who 
was sent to Ireland as a representative of the old 
policy of force, has greatly disappointed his superiors 
by his moderation and by his conciliatory attitude 
toward the tenants. He has scrupulously enforced 
the law but has not used it as an instrument of 
oppression and by so doing has exasperated the 
landlords and become popular with the tenants. The 
probability is that he will shortly be recalled to Eng- 
land. So far the Irish leaders have borne themselves 
with great moderation. Mr. Dillon is to be prose- 
cuted, and will undoubte‘ly go to jail. Other Irish 
members will follow him, and Mr. Parnell will come 
to the front from the retirement which he has kept 
for so mavy months. for the first time, however, in 
the history of such agitations the Irish will have a 
strong Eoglish following, who will give them valuable 
and influential support so long as they keep within 
the limits of legal resistance. 





The speech of the Emperor of Germany at the 
Reichstag is always looked for with a good deal of 
interest, as indicating the general lines of German 
diplomacy. The speech delivered at the opening 
session last week was unusually pacific in tone, 
although it proposed to increase by 40,000 men the 
number of the German army in these piping times of 
peace. Germany evidently believes that the best way 
of keeping the peace is to go well armed. ‘‘In the 
army,” says the Emperor, ‘lies the guarantee for 
the continuous protection of the blessing of peace, 
and the empire continues to be a peaceful one. Ger- 
many, however, can no longer, in the presence of the 
development of the military institutions of our neigh- 
bors, desist from increasing our defensive forces, es- 
pecially the present peace footing of the army.” This, 
of course, refers, primarily, to Russia ard France. 
It means also in the end a further addition to the 
immense burdens of tha German people. The policy 
of semi-State Socialism inaugurated by Bismarck the 
Emperor proposes to carry further. The laws relating 
to the insurance of workingmen against sickness and 
accidents having proved beneficial, the principle is to 
extended, by the introduction of two additional bills, 
to mariners and to those employed in the building 
trades. 


Congress begins a short session on the first Monday 
in December. It will have to work more briskly 
than its wont if it does anything of importance; 
and we fear thatit will, in fact, work even less briskly 
than is its wont. The recent elections have shown a 
very confused state of the public mind on most of 
the great political issues, and the past gives us small 
reason to believe that either the Republican or the 
Democratic party has any leader who has such 
courage of his convictions as to make him willing to 
hazard his personal future, and perhaps the Presi- 
dential prospects of his party, for the sake of a prin- 
ciple. The Senate has passed Indian bills which 
ought to be promptly taken up by the House and 
passed, but it is doubtful if there is enough public 
interest in them to secure their passage. The bill 
for National Aid to Public Education will hardly 
even get before the House, much less thronghit. It 
is reported that Mr. Hewitt will do everything in his 
power to bring before the House for its consideration 
his bill for a reduction and simplification of the tariff ; 
but it will bea marvel if be isa match for Mr. Randall, 
enforced by the constitutional inertia and timidity of 
a short-session Congress. The question whether we 
shall increase the taxes for the sake of reducing the 
revenue, or reduce the taxes so as to give us only the 
revenue we need, will probably go over to the next 
Congress, and if sn, then to the Congress succeeding 
that ; for the Congress elected this fall has not a 
working majority for a tariff measare of any descrip- 
tion. There is as little hope of any practical meas- 
ure respecting silver coinege or banking currency, 
both of which are of vital importance. There is 








time enough to pass ajPostal Savings Bank bill, and 


as all classes of laborers unite in demanding this, 
and capitalists do not generally object to it, possibly 
the competition for the labor vote may bring such a 
measure to the front; but we are not sanguine. 
The New York ‘‘ Times” has apparently some hope that 
the United States Senate will abolish its rule of con- 
sidering nominations in secret session. We hope that 
it is correct. It would be a popular measure, and it 
would be wise for the Republican party to pass it 
while it still controls the Senate, and could claim 
credit for the act. The deadlock between the Senate 
and the House respecting the best method of fulfill- 
ing the constitutional duty laid upon Congress of 
regulating inter-State commerce is not very likely to 
be solved ; and we rather anticipate that the Reagan 
and the Oullom bill will block each other, and inter- 
State commerce will be left for a while longer to 
regulate itself, though there are at this writing 
rumors of a compromise which will give§in part the 
legislative requirements of the Oullom bill and the 
National Commission of the Reagan bill. 





A stay of proceedings has been granted in the case 
of the Chicago Anarchists, pending an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the State. Meanwhile petitions 
have poured in from various workingmen’s organi- 
zations for clemency, while the newspaper press 
generally, judging from our exchanges, have urged the 
execution of the death sentence. The petitions are 
generally based, not upon the ground of palliating 
circumstances, but upon the allegation that no offense 
deserving death has been committed. The most 
notable of these petitions is one signed by the 
president, vice-presidents, secretaries, and nearly all 
the members of the Municipal Council of Paris, and 
of the Council General of the same city, and pre- 
sented to our French Minister for transmission to 
the President of the United States. This petition 
refers to the seven Anarchists as ‘‘ men accused of 
political crimes,” and refers in terms of eulogy “to 
the’ moderation of their brothers in America” in 
sparing those who were vanquished in the late Civil 
War. This petition fairly represents the misappre- 
hension which underlies all the petitions so far as we 
have seen them. The Anarchists were not condemned 
for teaching erroneous or even immoral opinions ; 
they were condemned for being accessory before the 
fact in a brutal murder. Last week one of the con- 
demned Anarchists endeavored to kill his wife, and 
nearly succeeded, because in a moment of confidence 
he had revealed to her the name of some one who 
participated in the bomb-throwing. Would the peti- 
tioners regard this homicide also as a political 
offense? There is certainly something revolting in 
the spectacle of seven men simultaneously executed 
—a spectacle which is itself an argument against 
capital punishment ; but if the death sentence ever 
is to be executed, it should be against those who 
attempt the unprovoked slaughter cf the guardians 
of the peace, or who incite others less intelligent than 
themselves to such a crime. If the law does not 
protect policemen in the performance of their duty, 
the community will have no right to expect that 
policemen will perform their duty, and Anarchism 
will be accomplished, not by the Anarchists, but by 
the recreant cowardice of society. 





We reported last week the President’s order in 
recalling the suspension of Mr. Benton, who had 
been making Democratic speeches. Thereupon Dis- 
trict Attorney Stone, who had been suspended for 
making Republican speeches, asked to be reinstated, 
on the ground that his speaking had not been offen- 
sively partisan, and had even less than Mr. Benton’s 
interfered with the full performaace of all official 
duties. The President denied the application, and, 
lest we be suspected of. misstating the ground of the 
denial, we will let the President state it in his own 
words : 

“I shall accept as true the statement of Mr. Stone that 
the time spent by him in thus demonstrating his willing- 





ness to hold a profitable office at the hands of an Adminis- 
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tration which he endeavored to discredit with the people, 
and which had kindly overlooked bis previous offenses, did 
not result in the neglect of ordinary official duty. Bat 
his conduct has brought to light such an unfriendliness 
toward the Administration which he pretends to serve 
and of which he is nominally a part, and such a consequent 
lack of loyal interest in its success, that the safest and 
surest guarantee of his faithful service is, in my opinion, 
entirely wanting. His course, in itself such as should not 
have been entered upon while maintaining official relations 
to the Administration, also renews and revives with unmis- 
takable interpretation of their character and intent the 
charges of offensive partisanship heretofore made and up 
to this time held in abeyance. Mr. Stone and others of like 
disposition are not to suppose that party lines are so far 
obliterated that the administration of the Government is to 
be trusted in places high or low to those who aggressively 
and constantly endeavor to destroy the confidence of the 
people in the party responsible for such administration.” 
We are to understand, then, that under a Republi- 

can administration an office-holder may make Re- 
publican but not Democratic speeches, and under a 
Democratic administration au office-holder may make 
Democratic but not Republican speeches. We need 
hardly say that this is an utterly untenable posi 

tion. It may serve as a bridge; but even as such it 
resembles one of those bridges of loose logs which 
keep a man out of the water only in case he steps 
off the log almost as quickly as he has stepped upon 
it. In an age in which a Congregational pastor re 

quests the resignation of two Bible class teachers 
without a trial, because he guesses that they are 
teaching something he does not believe, and Chris 

tian ministers bring a ‘‘ friendly suit ” to expel theo- 
logical professors from their chairs because their inter- 
pretation of an ancient creed does not tally with that 
of the accusers, and the Secretary of a great Mission 

ary Society suspends a tried and proved missionary 
because his theological opinious upon a confessedly 
doubtful point do not coincide with the Secretary's, 
and an ecclesiastical Assembly condemns a professor 
for teaching heresy first and tries him afterward, 
and a reputable newspaper closes a review of a 
treatise on political economy with the suggestion that 
the writer be turned out of his chair for teaching some- 

thing or some things with which the reviewer does not 
agrec—it would be asking too much of a politician, 
and a Democratic politician at that, 'o demand that 
he keep in office a man who was not only teaching 
what his superior officer believed to be false doctrine, 

but what, if generally believed, would turn his 
superior officer out of office. Nevertheless the Presi- 
dent’s position is quite untenable. What is sauce for 
the Republican goose is sauce for the Democratic 
gander. We cavnot have a gun which will hit the 
mark if it is a deer and miss it if itisacow. Either 
all holders of purely administrative offices must deny 
themselves the luxury of going on the stump, as by 
common consent our judges do, or they must all have 
the liberty to mount it. The latter would be the 
ideal ; but in any present state of public opinion it is 
impracticable. The former is the only alternative. 





It is doubtless a great disappointment to the citi- 
zeus of New York City that the jury should have 
disagreed in the case of the indicted Alderman, Mr. 
McQuade, and a still greater disappointment that 
nine of the jury should have stood for acquittal. 
Mr. McQuade did not even go upon the stand to deny 
his guilt, probably because he did not dare to subject 
himself to across examination. There is but one char- 
itable explanation of the verdict. Two witnesses swore 
to the story of the bribery, but they had previously 
sworn that there was no bribery. Two witnesses— 
Aldermen al-o under indictment—went on the stand, 
and swore that there was no bribery. The nine 
jurymen, unused to weighing evidence, probably off 
set these witnesses against each other, considered 
that two balanced two, and gave the defendant ‘' the 
benefit of the doubt.” To men accustomed to meas- 
ure weight of testimony, and not merely to count 
the. number of witnesses, there was no doubt. Mr. 
McQuade is to be immediately retried. To get, 
under our system, an honest and intelligent jury is 
almost impossible ; and it will not be strange if the 
disagreement is repeated. 


The Sunday question is assuming not only a 
new importance but a uew phase. In both Boston 
and the West the liquor dealers are attempting to 
enforce the Sunday laws against all trade, so hoping 
to bring the Sunday laws against the liquor traffic 
into disrepute ; thus far, however, without distin- 
guished success. For this movement, if not the 
cause of, is contemporaneous with, a movement for 
the legal maintenance of the Sabbath from very un- 
expected quarters. It is true that it is the religious 





people of Philadelphia who, in committees represent- 
ing the ** Law and Order Society” and the ‘‘ Sabbath 
Association,” have called on the Mayor to enforce 
the Sabbath laws in that city. But in Reading, Pa., 
the recent attempt to close all the barbers’ shops on 
Sunday emanated from a barbers’ association, and 
the present one is thought to originate in the same 
quarter. The movement at La Crosse, Wis., origi- 
nated, as our readers probably observed last week, 
with the Norwegian population. And it is now 
reported that the *‘ Oentral Labor Union” of New 
York City, which has been generally credited with 
being a radically socialistic organization, and certain- 
ly is not a religious one, has called on Mayor Grace to 
enforce the Sunday laws in New York City. Whether 
they intend to include the liquor trade with other 
business we are not informed; but they certainly 
must do eo if they are consistent, and we have no 
reason to suppose that they intend to make any ex. 
ception in favor of either beer or whisky. This move- 
ment resembles a similar one abroad. Both in Ger- 
many and France a strong and apparently hopeful 
attempt is being made to secure the enforcement by 
law of a Sabbath rest, not on religious but on social- 
istic grounds; and the public discussions in Great 
Britain have brought out the fact that a large major- 
ity of workingmen, as represented by the Labor 
Unions, are, if not absolutely hostile to, at least very 
suspicious of, the movement for the opening of 
libraries and museums on the Sabbath, not because 
of their religious reverence for the fourth command. 
ment, but because of their fear of anything which 
may impair the laborer’s right to his rest. 





It is very clear that if our Sabbath is to be pre- 
served at all—and we are sanguine of its preservation 
—the non-religious sentiment of the country must be 
brought in to reinforce the religious demand for 
Sabbath rest, and it is increasingly evident that this 
is entirely practicable. And, curiously, what renders 
this practicable is that horrid ‘‘Sociali m” which 
keeps some good people lying awake o’ nights ia fear 
and trembling. One of tie Sabbath Committee in 
Philadelphia is, indeed, represented as relying ‘‘ upon 
the law of the Sabbath as promulgated by the Cre- 
ator.” But the majority of Americans, including a 
large proportion of those who are most desirous of 
preserving the Sabbath, will never consent to see a 
purely religious cbligation enforced by civil penalties. 
On the other hand, pure individualism affords an 
entirely inadequate legal basis for anything like 
adequate Sabbath legislati-n. The right of the indi- 
vidual to his rest may well justify such regulations 
a3 are necessary for that purpose, e¢. g., the prohibi- 
tion of public parades and processions, and of the 
noisier trades and traffics, including, perhaps, whis 
tling locomotives and shouting newsboys. But the 
doctrine of laissez faire could not close a factory ; it 
would be claimed that the workingman need not 
work on Sunday if he does not choose to, and cannot 
be forbidden, if he does choose, without violating his 
liberty. “Modern and, if our readers please so to 
regard it, Socialistic political economy entertains a 
very different conception of the State. It holds that 
the community has a right to act as a unit ; to deter- 
mine that public health, wealth, and welfare demand 
one day in seven for rest and the higher life ; and, 
determining that, to determine ‘hat all the industry 
of the community shall be so adjusted that this end 
may be secured. On precisely the same grounds it 
has a right to fix upon a legal holiday or an eight- 
hour standard for the normal labor day—if it judge 
this best. Inshort, no eight-hour man can consist. 
ently deny the right of society to maintain a Sabbath 
by legal provisions ; and, by a parity of reasoning, no 
advocate of Sabbath laws, unless he maintains the 
right of the State to establish a purely religious 
observance, cad consistently deny the right of the 
community to fix a normal labor day. Individualism 
finds a place for neither, and Christian Socialism 
finds a place for both. 


We publish in another column a very temperate 
defense of the Southern Presbyterian Church against 
criticism for its course in the proceedings against 
Professor Woodrow. We do not think that the 
community, however, will accept this defense as ade- 
quate. Whether Professor Woodrow’s teaching is in 
accordance with the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church is a question which we have refused to con- 
sider. We do not propose to consider it now. There 
is, however, a regular ecclesiastical method of proce- 
dure in order to determine such questions. Mr. 
Woodrow’s critics have been in too great a hurry to 
take this method. Iu all civilized communities, 





including the Presbyterian Charch both North and 
South, every man is presumed innocent until he is 
proved guilty ; and he cannot be proved guilty with- 
out a formal charge, an opportunity to meet and 
answer it, and a trial upon it in open court, in which 
he is heard in his own defense. Professor Woodrow’s 
critics have been endeavoring in various ways to get 
him out of his chair without giving him such a trial. 
They have in their ecclesiastical bodies voted that his 
teaching is wrong without putting him on trial for 
it; they have asked him to resign ; they have forced 
through their Supreme Court a judgment, in effect 
though not in form, of condemnation, before he has 
been before that Oourt for trial. It does not heip 
the matter that, in order to bring this about, over- 
tures were presented from ten Presbyteries. What 
led to their presentation was a desire to cut off 
Professor Woodrow without the formality and delay 
of a trial. At last, however, regular proceedings 
have been instituted. Professor Woodrow has been 
tried and acquitted by his own Presbytery, who 
know him best ; that judgment has been reversed by 
the Synod ; and it will come next year before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which has by its action absolutely pre- 
vented iteelf from giving an impartial trial, or even 
truly considering the question involved. This is the 
ground of our criticism. We agree with our corre- 
spondent that Professor Woodrow has no right to 
remain in the Presbyterian Church and teach under 
its auspices what is inconsistent with its standards. 
But whether he is teaching what is inconsistent with 
its standards is the very question in this case. Profes- 
sor Woodrow denies the inconsistency. And he ought 
not to be condemned without a fair trial, and that 
means a trial before an unprejudiced and impartial 
tribunal. The General Assembly, by a prejudgment, 
has put it ovt of its power to give such a trial. 
Tae effect of its deliverance on the doctrine of 
evolution is unimportant. The acceptance or re- 
jection of theories is in our day determined not by 
authority but by reason, and the General Assembly 
has not even undertaken to assign any reason for its 
opinion ; it has only issued an ecclesiastical decree. 





We call the attention of our readers to an article on 
another page by Professor Edward Benner on certain 
aspects of the Mormon problem. We have known 
Mr. Benner well, and we have personally seen some- 
thing of his work in Salt Lake City. It is our belief 
that the National Government should assume the re- 
sponsibility for education in the National Territories. 
We are not unaware of the objections and the diffi- 
culties ; but the necessities and advantages, in our 
judgment, greatly overbalance them. Until this is 
done, however, education must be pushed by private 
benevolence. Ignorance is the foundation of Mor- 
monvism ; intelligence will be its overthrow. A 
thoroughly educated Mormon is hard to find, a 
broadly intelligent Mormon still harder to find. A 
man who is teaching the boys and girls of Utah to 
think for themselves is making a Mormon hierarchy 
impossible in the future. It is no disparagement to 
other educational work in Salt Lake City to say that 
there is none which surpasses in its influence and in 
its importance that done by the academy at the head 
of which is Mr. Benner. The academy ought to have 
en endowment. The educational work which it is 
doing ought to be so efficiently done that if ever the 
Government does become ready to push forward a 
non-hierarchical education in Mormondom it can 
avail itself of the pioneer work which such men as 
Mr. Benner have accomplished. We commend him 
and his cause with our heartiest commendation to the 
Christian people of America. 


The annual report of the Children’s Aid Society is 
one of the best showings which this invaluable or- 
ganization has yet made to its patrons and the pub- 
lic. During its history the Society has taken from 
degrading surroundings in New York not less than 
80,000 persons, and removed them to new environ- 
ments where an honorable and useful life was possi- 
ble. Within the last year it has transported 2,570 
children from this sity to new and hospitable homes. 
It has done this work, sustained its important indus- 
trial schools, and its various homes and sanitariums, 
at an expense of $227,000 for the year. Its 
economy of management is shown by the fact 
that while the annual cost of each child in the 
public schools is $36.41, the cost of maintaining 
a child in the industrial schools of the Ohil- 
dren’s Aid Society is $24.51. The influence of this 
Society in affording the opportunities of honorable 
life to an army of boys and girls who would other- 





wise have grown up among the worst surroundings 
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has been beyond price. It bas materially reduced 
crime in this city, and has been one of the most 
potent co-workers with our police system. Its indus- 
trial schools, employing over 100 teachers and 
reaching more than 10,000 children, are among the 
most practical and fruitful agencies of reform in the 
city ; and the $50,000 now wanted by the Society for 
a new lodging-house it ought to receive from the com- 
munity, not as a gift, but as a part of the compensa- 
tion due it for its work. 


The Hon. Erastus Brooks died last week, in a true 
sense a martyr to his devotion to the Indian cause. 
He got off a sick bed to attend the last Mohonk Con- 
ference, and returned tothe sick-bed again to die. He 
was a man of strong feelings, and all his convictions 
were suffused with feeling. This made him a strong 
partisan ; but the type of partisan depends upon the 
question whether the feeling which colors the thought 
is aselfish or an unselfishoue. Our personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Brooks is of recent date; but it was 
sufficiently close to justify the conviction that in him 
partisanship was unselfish, and, in a true sense, both 
moral and noble. In the ante-war times he was an 
earnest and at times bitter, but always thoroughly 
honest, conservative, who believed that abolitionism in 
all its ferms threatened the peace of the nation and the 
perpetuity of the Union, and subsequently to the war 
he was a cousistent Democrat ; but his devotion to his 
party was to it as an instrument for the accowplish- 
ment of what he believed to be patriotic and just 
ends by wise methods. If he did not get the broad 
outlook of one who, whatever bis devotion to sect or 
party, can yet perceive the beneficent results as well 
as disinterested purposes of opposing sects or parties, 
neither did he fall into the basilar narrowness of 
those who would ostracize, socially and personally, 
men of opposite faith or politics. That he was the 
clearest or most radical thinker among the com 
paratively small band of reformers who for the 
past ten years have been cultivating the national 
sentiment of justice toward the Indian we should 
not be prepared to aver; and Mrs. Jackson sur- 
passed him in the eloquence of her pen and in the 
power she exercised in arousing a public sentiment 
against past wrongs and a desire of reform, if not of 
reparation, for the future; but it is no discredit to 
other men to say that few, if any, saw more clearly 
the principles to be applied in the work of reform, 
and no one in the Democratic party has done more 
to give those principles currency and win their adop- 
tion and their introduction into the administration 
of Indian affairs. 





‘*It is to be hoped,” says Dr. Hopkins, in his letter 
published in The Christian Union of November 4, 
‘‘that the Committee [of the American Board] will 
not share the tendency, very apparent in some quar- 
ters, to minimize the import of the unanimous vote of 
the Board at Des Moines.” We are sorry to see indi- 
cations in the Boston ‘‘ Congregationalist ” that this 
tendency is not decreasing in the neighborhood of the 
Congregational House. That journal reports and in- 
dorses the following interpretation of the action of 
the Board as given by an anopymous corporate mem- 
ber : 

‘* The resolution was in no sense mandatory, and expressed 
no opinion even as to any change of policy being desirable 
for the future; but was a mere suggestion to the committee to 
consider the expediency of a change in difficult cases and report 
upon the same "* 

This aronymous interpreter has certainly for- 
gotten the history of this resolution. As originally 
framed and offered, it did not call for any report. 
It was in these words : 

‘‘The Board recommends to the Prudential Committee to 
consider in difficult cases, turning upon doctrinal views of 
candidates for missionary service, the expediency of calling 
a council, to be constituted in some manner which may be 
determined by the good judgment of the Committee, to pass 
upon the theological soundness of the candidate.”’ 

This clearly was not a mere reference of this matter 
to the Committee for a report another year, for the 
resolution did not provide for any such report. The 
plan of calling a council was recommended to the 
consideration of the Committee for its action this 
year. Theregolution, itis true, was not mandatory ; 
it did not in terms require them to adopt this plan. 
The Board has not been accustomed to lay commands 
upon its Committee. Heretofore to recommend has 
been snflicient. The Board therefore only recom- 
mended the Committee to consider the adoption of 
this plan. We hope that the tone of the ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalist ” does not indicate that they are not in- 
clined to give it a careful and candid consideration, 
and, if occasion should arise, a fair trial. The only 





mandatory clause in the resolution is the one, 
not in the original proposition, but added on 
motion of Dr. Msgoun, of Iowa: ‘‘ And the Oom- 
mittee is instructed to report on this matter to 
the Board at the next annual meeting.” Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the Board will expect the Com- 
mittee to report at the next annual meeting, either 
that no difficult cases have arisen, or the reason why 
the plan it recommended was not tried in such difficult 
cases. The question whether the Prudential Com- 
mittee is dependent upon or independent of the 
churches by whose contributions it lives is fairly 
raised, and cannot be avoided. 1t must be openly dis 
cussed and definitely settled ; and only the Board can 
settle it. Its financial future will be largely affected 
by its decision of this question. No church will, we 
trust, withhold its contribution because of a purely 
theological difference ; but confidence must be 
mutual, and if the Board does not trust the churches 
it cannot expect that the churches will trust the 
Board. 





GENERAL NEws.—Mr. H. M. Hoxie, General Man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, whose name 
was 80 prominently bef.re the public in connection 
with the great strike last spring, died in New York 
last week.——-An incident of the great knit goods 
strike in Amsterdam, N. Y., was the arrest of ninety 
men and women for ‘‘ picketing ” the works. ——The 
report of the Postmaster-General shows that the 
expenses of the department exceeded its revenues by 
$6,700,000 the last fiscal year, a decided gain over the 
year before. The reductions in postage, the postal 
note, the special ten-cent delivery, and the letter 
sheets, all seem to be successful experiments. 
—tThe State Department is considering a treaty 
with the Tongas. ——At a meeting of members of the 
Central Labor Union of New York City to discuss 
the recent election, resolutions were passed denounc- 
ing the leaders of the Republican and Democratic 
‘¢machines” as ‘‘ dangerous Anarchists of the most 
malignant type.”——The Ohio Trade and Labor 
Assembly has adopted resolutions favoring inter 
national arbitration.——By a mine explosion at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., twelve men were killed and many 
injured.——The passage of the Niagara Rapids has 
again been made in a barrel, this time by a woman 
in company with a man.——The report of the Super- 
intendent of the Life Saving Service for the last 
year shows an unprecedented number of storms ; 322 
vessels met with disasters within the field of station 
operations, and of the 2,726 persons on board all but 
27 were saved.—lIn Paris last Sunday a meeting 
of Radicals was attacked and dispersed by Anarchists. 
——Charleston, 8. O., has experienced another 
slight earthquake shock, the first for some weeks. 








MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


HE literary skirmish in England which began 
several weeks ago, when Mr. Churton Collins 
fired an old-fashioned broadside at Mr. Gosse through 
the columns of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” has become 
an extended and somewhat confused line of battle, 
The mortality so far bas not been creat, but the loss 
in temper and good manners has been appalling. In 
a Very pungent and elaborate article, under the title 
‘¢ English Literature at the Universities,” Mr. Collins 
set forth at length, and with evident relish, a very 
considerable number of errors in Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ From 
Shakespeare to Pope ;” errors which demonstrated, 
to the mind of the reviewer, inexcusable ignorance 
and unpardonable carelessness on the part of the 
author of that work. Mr. Gosse promptly took up 
the cudgels and replied seriatim to Mr. Collins’s 
specifications of error. The answer is a model piece 
of controversial writing so far as urbanity and cour- 
tesy are concerned, but, unfortunately, it fails to 
break the force of the attack on the scholarship of 
Mr. Gosse’s book. In some important particulars,the 
book stands permanently convicted of error. Mr. 
Collins has published a rejoinder, reiterating and 
enforcing some of the positions taken in his first 
article, substantiating beyond question several of its 
most damaging charges, and leaving his victim in a 
very disagreeable and desperate strait. If grace of 
diction and urbanity of spirit could get Mr. Gosse 
out of the dilemma, his rehabilitation as a critic would 
be assured; but grace and urbanity, while of great 
account in the drawing-room, count for little on the 
sanguinary field, and the outlook for Mr. Gosse is 
dark indeed. 
No one who has stadied Mr. Gosse’s verse with any 
care can have failed to catch a note of insincerity 
running through it ; it is the verse of an accomplished 
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littérateur, but not of a poet whose line has a vital 
relation to his life. It has been said that this 
mental insincerity has a deep root in Mr. Gosse’s 
nature, and that his talk of candor and feeling and 
his indefatigable self seeking had left him with few 
friends in England. Whatever may be the fact so 
far as these reflections on Mr. Gosse are concerned, 
the last statemeut is now demonstrated to be false. 
Mr. Gozse has not had the aid of those whose voices 
would have carried the greatest weight, but he has 
drawn into his service a number of skirmishers of 
approved recklessness and skill. Mr. Buchanan has 
rushed upon the scene with characteristic impetuosity, 
and fired indiscriminately at friend and foe, frankly 
confessing that he knew nothing about the issue 
involved in the strife, and attracted probably by pure 
love of slaughter. Mr. Ralston and Mr. Archer 
have expressed unqualified astonishment that a gen- 
tleman who holds Mr. Gosse’s relation to Oam- 
bridge University should be subject to the imperti- 
nence of any question of his qualifications for the 
position ; and, finally, to add every possible horror 
to the conflict, Mr. Swinburne has suddenly appeared 
like an antique Fury on the field, and exhausted the 
surprising resources of his variegated vocabulary in 
a murderous onslaught on the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” 
and the ‘‘ Quarterly Reviewer.” One or two brief 
quotations will refresh the jaded reader of contem- 
porary fiction : 

“As it was in the beginning with the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ so is it now, and so may we feel confident that it 
will be to the end of its existence. But even this periodieal 
has its province and its office in the world of letters. For 
the gossip of gastronomy and the babble of the backstairs 
we shall not refer to it in vain. Those who list may learn of 
it the art of dining, or the secrets of historic holes and cor- 
ners; but outside the inner circle of its contributors and 
subscribers no mortal who does not desire to be clothed 
with ridicule as with a garment will appeal on any question 
of literature to the authority of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 


‘* Tf we let off this very pertest cf all pupil-teachers (the 
‘Quarterly Reviewer’) on the score of scholarship, what 
must be said or done to him when arraigned on the score of 
style? And on that score it wonld seem that he claims to 
be—God save the mark!—no mean and no common 
authority. Of my own prose style I am happy to be ap- 
prised that he entertains the most unfavorable, and, indeed, 
the most contemptuous opinion. And assuredly I do not 
imagine that the keenest scrutiny would discover in my 
bastiest improvisation a sentence deserving to be set beside 
the following : 


‘It is as easy to invest a worthless book with those superficial 
attractions which catch the eye of the crowd, as it is a merito- 
rious one’ (sie). 


‘*Toe writer of this sentence, as I learn with the most 
unaffected and unqualified satisfaction, has written—I 
never heard of it till now—as severe an attack on me in my 
capacity of critic and prose writer as he could possibly 
devise. May the God of letters preserve me from the deep 
disgrace of ever deserving his commendation !’’ 

The last sentence is perkaps the most deadly 
weapon that has been wielded on this historic field. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Swinburne, in his general destruct- 
iv-ness, neglects to bind up Mr. Gosse’s wounds. 
Even Mr. Swinburne does not come off unscathed, for 
no sooner does he make his attack on the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review ” than several inconsistencies of his own are 
carefully pointed out; and, direst horror of the 
bloody fray, it is hinted that his prose style is formed 
upon the model of Mr. Micawber and M's. Gamp ! 

It is hardly necessary to say that, so far as English 
literature is concerned, this latest battle of the books 
is of the smallest possible moment. The men who 
are concerned in it as principals will neither add to 
nor subtract anything from the company of imperish- 
able English books. Mr. Gosse’s graceful verses are 
for the day only ; they have no depth, no power, no 
vitality. Their grace lacks that saving charm of 
naturalness which gives the light and delicate work 
of Locker and Dobson a distinctive literary quality. 
Mr. Gosse is a man of very great industry and of very 
considerable culture, but the lack of reality, sincerity, 
and substance is noticeable in all hiswork. So far as 
his ‘* From Shakespeare to Pope ” is concerned, it must 


be added that it, too, is a very slight performance. 


It deals in a dainty and agreeable fashion with the 
most insignificant movement in English literature 
and with the most artificial poets. It puts forward 
with some skill atheory of the origin of English 
classicism, which it fails, however, to establish. If 
one is to write at length about Denham and Dave- 
nant, Cleveland and Chamberlayne, he owes his 
readers absolute accuracy of statement; nothing 
short of this can compensate them for the bestowal 
of time on literary movements at once obscure and 
unimportant. Mr. Collins has shown, however, that 
Mr. Gosse’s book lacks this saving quality. It ought 
to be said, in passing, that an American scholar, Pro- 
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fessor T. 8. Perry, has written of the classical move- 
ment both in Evgland and on the Continent with 
ampler scholarship and far more power and insight 
than Mr. Gos:e. 

But there is one aspect of this literary skirmish 
which is not without significance. Mr. Gosse holds 
an Official relation to E iglish education ; he is Clark 
Lecturer on literature in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
one of the foremost of the great colleges, and one 
which guards most jealously the traditions of scholar- 
ship. When the first article appeared in the “ Quar 
terly Review” Mr. Gosse, it is reported, promptly 
offered his resignation to the Universi'y au'horities, 
who refused to acceptit ; Mr. Gosse has meanwhile 
resumed the duties of his position, and is delivering 
another course of Jectures. Mr. Ralston, in a letter 
to the ‘* Atherwum,” says frankly : 

“ Trinity College is quite aware that the Quarterly Re 
viewer bas pointed out a number of blemishes, chiefly due 
to carelessness, in Mr. Gosse’s book, and it holds that Mr. 
Gosse must be more careful infuture. It considersthat Mr. 
Gosse is under an obligation to Mr. Collins tor having helped 
him to rid his book of numerous s])gh« errors.’’ 

Such an admission, coming from such a source, is 
very significant ; it means that the teaching of Eng 
lish literature in at least one of the great Eoglish 
Universities is of altogether a lower grade thaa the 
teaching of classical literature. The errors so frank 
ly admitted by Mr. Ralston would make the position 
of almost any other teacher in the University unten 
able. The ‘‘ Pall Mall G:zette,” although in no sense 
an authority on such questions, certainly puts tre 
whole matter in a nutshell when it says : 

**. .. Imagine a similar series of blunders being pointed out 
in a treatise on Latin literature by Professor Nettleship or 
on Greek by Professor Kennedy. The thing would be impos- 
sible ; or, if it were not, the lecturer would be. Bat, since the 
subject is only English literature, whocares? Who, indeed, 
knows any better? In other words, whereas Greek and 
Latin literature are regarded at the Universities as matters 
in which thoroughness and accuracy are taken for granted, 
English literature (which one need hardly say is a very dif- 
ferent thing from philology) is treated as a kind of school- 
girl’s accomplishment, in which smattering will do instead 
of scholarship, and gracefulness of manner atone for all de- 
fects of matter. And this idea, which reacts in ever-widen- 
ing circles throughout the ficld of literature, must inevitably 
prevail until English is recognized by the Universities as a 
subjcct of serious study, and is subjected to the same teach- 
ing and the same tests as are applied to Greek and Latin. 
As Sir Francis Doyle wrote in our columns a week ago, an 
English University without any real school of English liter- 
ature ‘s a disgrace to us asa nation.” 

If the outcome of this fierce contention shall be a 
more intelligent and thorough course of instruction 
in Eogli-h literature, Mr. Gosse will not have perished 
in vain ; he will have rendered in his fall that service 
to English letters which no works of his could ever 
have conferred. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


g our Episcopalian readers we may seem 4 little 
late in publishing the Pastoral Letter of the 
Episcopal bishops in this week’s issue of The Christian 
Union. It is not, however, for our Episcopalian read- 
ers that we publish it. We assume that they have 
heard it from the pu'pit or read it in their church 
papers. It is for the non Episcopalian readers we 
print it, and to their careful consideration we cor- 
dially commend it. It well deserves reading and 
pondering, not only by all Christiane, but by all 
patriots, whether within or without the church. Only 
a small portion of it is concerned with the affairs of 
the Ep’scopai Chureh—is, in other words, ecclesiasti- 
cal; and that portion we omit. It is chiefly occupied 
with the industrial situation, the family question, 
aud education ; and these three—to which we shoul ! 
perbaps add a fourth, the temperance question—are 
the chief moral problems of cur social and national 
life. It is one of the most promising signs of the 
times that a great church, hitherto counted consti- 
tutionally churchly and conservative, should show 
so large and so wise an interest in public affairs. 
It indicates that the church in America has not relin- 
quisbed its leadership. 

The charge that the Christian Church has been the 
foe to human progress has been so often repeated 
that not only the auditors of the falsehood but the 
inventors and repeaters of it have come to believe it 
to be true. It is absulutely and palpab'y false. The 
Church of Christ has marcbed at tbe bead of the col- 
umo ; its banners have led the host. ; an.) there is scarce 
any advance in art, literature, philusopby, sociology, 
or science, which has not directly or indirectly received 
its inspiration from the Cburch of Obrist. Doubtless 
the chuich has spent and apparently wasted a great 
deal of time in discussing abstract theologies. This 











waste has, however, been moreapparent than ral. For 
these abstract theologies have deepened, if they have 
not broadened, human sympathies, and elevated and 
strengthened the mind even if they have not added 
to the store of human knowledge. But thera never 
has been a time when the church has been indifferent 
to the moral welfare of man, or has failed to concern 
itself with whatever at the time concerned human 
society. ‘‘I have given him,” says the prophet, 
‘for a leader of the people.” Christ always has 
veen a leader of the people ; and if there has been at 
times a considerable gap between Christ and his 
church, still the church haa followed its leader, or at 
least the face of the church has been set in his direc- 
tion. It would be difficult to name any considerable 
number of persons eminent in art, literature, philos- 
opby, statecraft, or science, who were not also 
believers in Christianity, whether practically obedient 
to its precepts or not. Copernicus, who revolution- 
ized astrovomy, was not only a Ohristian, but a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. Bacon, who laid the 
foundations of modern science and philosophy, was 
a Obhristian believer. William of Orange, who 
gave liberty its firat impulse on the continent of 
Europe, and Oliver Cromwell, who gave it its 
greatest victories in England, were spiriiual as well 
as intellectual believers. Nearly all the great artists 
and great architects of the past not only were 
Christian believers, but received their inspiration from 
the church, and did their chief work in its service. 
Dante, the great poet of the Latin races, and Shake- 
speare and Milton, the great poets of the Anglo Saxon 
race, were estentially religious poets ; and though this 
cannot be said of Goethe, it cannot be doubted that 
he was a man of profound religious nature, and his 
greatest poem is essentially a religious drama. On 
the other hand, it would be as difficult to name any 
considerable number of men who have really led 
either the thought or the action of their age who were 
disbelievers in Orristianity. The long array of Chris- 
tian thinkers and heroes who have led the world’s 
progress is hardly counterbalanced by the names of 
Voltaire and Jefferson; it may even be donbted 
whether Jefferson can properly be counted among the 
unbelievers. Robert Hall's eloquent challenge to 
infidelity to produce the names of any of their class 
who had acted as the leaders, the apostles, or even 
the benefactors of their kind remains to this day un 
answered. Uttered while the horrors of the French 
Ravolution were still fresh in men’s minds, it is 
scarcely less applicable new than then. Time has 
not enabled unbelief to furnish any response. 

When the seeds of the future Obristian Church 
were first planted by its Founder, in discourses which 
dealt far more with the problems of duty than with 
the problems of thought, with life than with 
theology, every ill we now at times dread in America 
had reached its awful consummation in Rome. 
Labor was slavery; government was despotism ; 
marriage was a contract ; the family was in frag- 
ments—even the ides of home had no expression in 
the language ; popular education there was none; 
and pagan religion made no attempt to make men 
either better or happier—it was whol!y either a 
theological superstition or a magical incantation. 
From the hour of Paul’s preaching in Athens, 
Corinth, and Rome, Christianity set itself to lead 
humanity upward and onward. It was not con- 
servative ; it did not try to keep things as they were. 
It was not theological and ritualistic; it did not 
content itself with teaching theories about God or the 
gods, or conducting services in their honor. It 
was ethical and sociological; it dealt with duty 
and with social life. It was radical and rev 
olutionary ; radical in that it went to the roots 
of all social abuses, revolutionary in that it 
avowed its purpose to overturn and overturn 
till the will of God should be done. Its banners 
from the first bore the inscription which Obrist put 
upon them: ‘‘ The kingdom of God is at hand.” Irs 
fundamental tenets were two: the Fatherhood of 
God; the Brotherhood of man. The slave was a 
son of God, the master was a slave of Jesus Christ ; 
governors bore the sword for God, and must answer 
to him for their use of it; the family was reunitd 
by the law of love, an indissoluble bond of perfect- 
ness ; every parish church had first within its walls 
in catechumen clas es, then outside in an educational 
annex, a school; and the palpits resounded with 
encouragements to the poor and needy, and with 
denunciations of the oppressor. The sermons of 
Chrysostom and Augustine are models of a fearless 
eloquence in teaching an applied Christianity. 
Even in later and degenerate days the institutions 








of a church corrupted by a paganism which had 
entered her walls and threatened her life were yet 
not only conservers of the intellectual life of the 
people, bat also le-ders of its thought and activity. 
The monasteries were houses where life was kept 
alive during a winter which but for their protection 
would have whelmed all in death. Says Mrs. Jame- 
soo, in her ‘‘ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” ‘* Not 
only do we owe to them” (the Banedictine abbeys) 
‘*the multiplication aad diffusion of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, we are indebted to them for the preserva. 
tion of many classical remains of inestimable value ; 
for instance, of the whole or the greater part of the 
works of Pliny, Sallust, and Cicero. They were the 
fathers of Gothic architecture ; they were the earliest 
illuminators and liners ; and, to crown their deserv- 
ings under this head, the inventor of the gamut, and 
the firs’ wo instituted a school of music, was a 
Benedictine monk, Guido d’Arrezo. They were the 
first agriculturists who brought intellectual resources, 
calculation, and science to bear on the cul'ivation of 
the soil ; to wuom we owe experimental farming and 
gardening, and the in.roduction of a variety of new 
vegetables, fruits, etc. Wherever they carried the 
cross they carried also the plow.” 

In taking up, then, the practical problems of our 
national and social life, the Episcopal bishops are at 
once following the example of the noblest sons of the 
church in the past, while they are setting an example 
to be followed by all churches in the present. It is 
the duty of the ministry to lead, not to follow. For 
leadership the church was constituted and the min- 
istry were ordained ; for leadership Christ came to 
earth. The worst enemy Christianity has had to 
encounter has not been infidelity without, but tradi- 
tiovalism within. It was traditionalism which crucified 
Christ and hounded Paul; traditionalism which 
pursued the Waldenses, built the Inquisition in Spain, 
deluged France and the Netherlands in tne best and 
noblest blood of their own peoples. Bourbonism, 
which never forgets and never learns, is not Chris- 
tianity ; it is distinctively anti-Christian. It no more 
belongs to the Ohurch of Christ because it has some- 
times gotten inside than the serpent belonged to 
Eden. The church and ministry are appointed to be 
leaders. The community have a right to look to 
them, not, indeed, for a new political economy, a new 
divorce law, or a new public school curriculum, but 
for a clear perception and strong presentation of the 
divine laws of life—of that principle of human 
brotherhood which can alone settle the labor prob- 
lem, of that conception of marriage as a divine 
institution, not a commercial partnership, which can 
alone give the family permanence and strength, of 
man as body, soul, and spirit, which every curriculum 
must recognize unless it is to give a dwarfed and dis- 
torted caricature of humanity as the product of 
edacation. Galileo was right ; the world does mcve. 
And the church is not truly Ohristian unless it 
affords the inspiration of and the guidance for 
that movement ia both thought and action, phi- 
losophy and life. They who, in the spirit of the 
Episcopal bishops, are trying to do this difficult 
work are the true conservatives ; they are preserving 
the church by making it faithful to its trust, and so 
worthy of preservation. 








IS If A NEW SCIENCE? 


HE substantial results thus far reached by the 

Society for Psychical Research, which was 
formed in England in the early part of the year 1882, 
are very shortly to be published in book form, and 
we shall be better able than we have thus far been 
to form some augury as to the probable value of its 
projected work, which has now accomplished its first 
stage. 

Its object, in brief, has been to make ‘‘an organ- 
ized and systematic attempt to investigate that large 
group of debatable phenomena designated by such 
terms as mesmeric, psychical, and spiritualistic.” 

Not a little coldness has been experienced in the 
temper with which people who read and think have 
regarded the undertaking. This, however, was to 
have been expected. The whole subject with which 
the Society has set ont to deal scientifically has been 
for ages the favorite encampment of jugglery and 
imposture. Nor has ecientific investigation thus far 
accomplished anything beyond the detection of 
trickery, except te yield the suspicion that investiga- 
tors who discovered woncers inexplicable by the 
juggler’s or trickster’s art had been themselves 
tricked. Inheriting all this disadvantage in the 
stubborn incredulity and apathy of most thinking 
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men, the Society has renewed an attempt seemingly 
as impracticable as the Romans regarded the finding 
of the source of the Nile, and is about to show 
what it has thus far achieved. 

The names associated in this attempt include some 
of the most prominent in science, literature, and the 
church. The President this year is Professor Bal- 
four Stewart, F.RS. Among Americans who are 
enrolled as corresponding members are Professors 
Butler, of Columbia, Pickering, of Harvard and 
Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins. Among the most 
active members of the Council is Henry Sidgwick, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, whose wife has borne a laborious part in the 
literary tasks connected with the work of the Society. 

The S-ciety has already issued its ‘* Proceedings,’ 
at nearly semi-annual periods, to the extent of about 
a thousand pages. These consist mainly of reports 
of committees on special topics, such as thought- 
transference, mesmerism, haunted houses, etc., 
papers on hypnotism, clairvoyance, apparitions, 
besides communications of various experiments and 
experiences, supplemented by critical notes. The 
Society has prosecuted wide inquiries respecting 
hallucinations and dreams, by circulars so framed as 
to exclude references to ‘‘ coincidences ” or ‘‘ fulfill- 
ments,” and to be answered by a simple yes or no. 
In all this work the Society has limited itself thus far 
to the answering of a single question : Is there such 
a thing as the action of one mind upon another 
‘‘otherwire than through tbe recognized sensory 
channels” ? For such action, or rather for the feeling 
of such actior, the word telepathy has been adopted. 
Professor Sidgwick says that tae investigations made 
have fully established the fact of telepathy : that one 
mind is influenced by another mind at a distance— 
that ic, without the usual bridge of commupication 
through the senses. A fatal blow, he thinks, has 
been dealt to materialistic science by the establish- 
ment of such a fact. 

Whatever mystery be found in this fact, it should 
be observed that physical science has to confront a 
similar mystery in its discovery that all the forces of 
nature act at a distance, no atom being strictly in 
contact with another atom. The forthcoming book, 
‘* Phantasms of the Living,” from the press of Tiiibner 
& Oo., will give us that fuller information which 
is desired, and will, it isto be hoped, also procure for 
the meritorious labors of the Society for Psychical 
Research a larger and more respectful recognition. 
It should be added that an American society has 
been formed, in correspondence with the British, 
under the presidency, we believe, of Professor Simon 
Newcomb. 


ANOTHER CLASSIC REVIVAL. 


WO or three weeks ago the students of the Penn 
sylvania University gave a Greek play in the 
Greek language in the Academy of Music of this 
city. Last week, not to be outdone in the revival of 
classicism, some of the students of Yale and Prince- 
ton made an attempt, though rather a feeble one, to 
revive the gladiatorial combats of ancient Rome. 
The New York ‘‘ World” thus describes the scene. 
The New York ‘* World” may have colored its photo 
graph a little, but we judge from a comparison of 
other journals that the picture is photographic, 
though ‘* touched up :” 

‘It is proper to say something here about the slugging 
that ornamented the game. Wallace began it at the outset 
by punching the happy and peaceful H. Hodge in the eye. 
The young Princetonian smote Wallace so shrewdly in the 
eye with the fist of wickedness that the Yale man was fain 
to cry to the referee, but Mr. Harris had not seen the blows 
pass, and took no heed. All Yale bad a few whacks at burly 
Cowan from time to time, but when they found how well 
he could punch they let him alone. Carter ana Moore 
punched each other’s heads at jadiclous intervals in the 
game whenever the referee was not looking or they were 
not busy throwing men down and rolling on them.” 

A irain of twenty one cars carried 1,250 passen 
gra from New York on Thanksgiving to witness 
this exhilarating sight, and ano her train from 
Philadelphia carried half a thousand more. Among 
the visitors on the grand stand were a number 
of young women wearing the colors of the re- 
spective coll:ges. Athletics have not yet reached 
such a state of development that any of them were 
called upon to indicate by thumbs down their desire 
to see somebody killed—punching, pummeling, and 
slugging sufficing to satisfy the imp:rfectly developed 
taste for barbarism. 

This is, however, only a beginning. We may hope 
that a wealthy barbarian will by and by be found 
who will furnish wild beasts to fight with ; and, when 








athletics have run their fall course and reached ripe- 
ness, that broadsword exercises will take the place of 
slugging, which is more brutal, requires less skill, 
and is therefore less fasc'nating. On the whole, we 
cannot enthusiastically commend the attempt of the 
Yale and Princeton boys to revive the barbaric sports 
of the first century ; but they have made a very good 
beginning, and no one can tell how much they may 
achieve if they are patient and persevering. 








If EXISIS. 


E print in another column a report, taken 
from the New York ‘ World,” of Mr. 
Beecher’s discussion on Thanksgiving Day of the 
labor problem. He believes that the remedy for 
existing evils is in individualism, not in the State, 
and criticises with his accustomed vigcr certain of 
the plans proposed for the iu:provement of the in- 
dustrial condition. The difficulty with such criticisms 
is that they are not thoroughly luminous. They 
throw no real light on the path toward thefature. It 
iseasy to find fault with reforms and reformers, 
true and false. What society wants is some one to 
point out a more excellent way. State socialism 
would give us State despotism. So say weall. Men 
without brains and men with brains should not 
receive the same pay. So say we all. Reckless ex- 
penditure, gambling, and drink impoverish all who 
are guilty of them. S»sayweall. ‘‘I have no sym 
patby with eight hour men who have fourteen hour 
wives.” Sosay we all. But the problem remains 
a problem still, and if the daily papers have correctly 
reported Mr. Beecher'’s discourse he has done nothing 
for its solution. We wish he would take up Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew’'s testimony. Mr. Depew is not 
a Socialist, nor an Anarchist, nor an impracticable 
radical of any kind. Here is the problem—wanted, a 
solution : 
THE WORKINGMEN HAVE A GRIEVANCE 
KNOW EXACTLY WHAT IT IS; 
EXPRESS IT; BUT IT EXISTS. 


WE DO NOT 
THEY CANNOT CLEARLY 








The Chicago “‘ Advance’ announces that until perma- 
nent arrangements can be made that paper will be under the 
joint editorship of Professor Willcox and Dr. Noble. We 
hope that this means that Professor Willcox's piece is com- 
ing back to the paper. Se has done some of the best edi- 
torial work upon that journal in the past. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


OSTON observes Thanksgiving with a good deal 

of zest. Turkeys are as essential to genuine jy 
on this occasion as strawberries are to the hilarity of a 
Commencement dinner ; and this year they were remark- 
ably cheap and good, At the Christian Unton rooms 
a turkey dinner was served for those young men who 
are not able to go to their homes, Dr. Phillips Brooks 
and others enlivening the occaston by happy remarks, 
The Young Men’s Christian Association also had a 
dinner, and sang an original Thanksgiving bymn written 
for the occasion by the author of ‘‘ America.” In the 
State’s Prison the 550 convicts were entertained by a 
fine concert and readings. It was a suggestive scene, 
Among those convicts were men who were reared in 
good families, some of whom a year ago satat thelr own 
elegant and festive board with their families. The 
singing of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” was very effective 
upon the ‘fruitful river {' the eye.” It was known 
that a pardon from the Governor awalted one of the 
prisoners, but whom no one present could guess, not even 
the WarJen. When the sealed document was opened 
the name Danlel J. Dwight was read. He was serving 
a life sentence for murder in the second degree, and had 
been in prison ten years. His surprise and joy seemed 
to have no bounds, At the ‘‘ Little Wanderer’s Home,” 
‘“The North Eaod Mission,” and other charitable 
institutions the festivities of the day were appropriately 
observed. Church services were fairly attended. Dr. 
Bartol, true to his instincts, characterfzed the political 
parties and the Administration, findiag much good in 
President Cleveland, though not all he could desire. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody discoursed on ‘‘Owning and 
Possessing,” taking occasion to highly eulogize Charles 
Francis Adams. Addison P. Foster found a side of 
comfort {n present theological agitauion. 8. E. Herrick 
found God in the home and in civilization a source of 
comfort. O. P. Gifford counseled the people ‘‘ not to 
worry.” 

General Booth, of Eogiand, has had a fair opportu- 
nity to present his cause in Boston. I heard him twice 
—once in an address to the ministers, once in a service 
in Tremont Temple. He is a man of great power in 
graphic and homely address to the masses ; tall, nerv- 








ous, energetic, dramatic, with heavy iron-gray hair and 


beard, quick to catch an impulse, and all-absorbed fn 
his theme. He preaches {mmedi{ata and instant salva- 
tion to the vilest sinner who wi!l believe. His appeal 
{s to the possible sonsh{p there {3 {n man, to the fnnate 
feeling of a home with the Father fn heaven if one will 
turn away from sin and come back to the paternal 
board. He also drives “he consequences of sin, here 
and beyond, home upon the consclence with directness 
and power. Ha makes large use of Scripture, 
handles the Word cleverly, and applies it as he goes, 
When he drives a nail he clinches it before he drives 
another. He has considerable versatility, and leaves 
the impression of a pecullar man ‘“‘{n dead earnest.” 
He {s a born leader of men. In the logging woods or 
{n the stone quarry he would naturally draw men 
around him, and, in a sense, be thelr captain. His 
methods are calculated to arrest attention, to appeal to 
the love of the spectacular in the uve of banners, bands, 
and military parade. More than this, he seeks to use 
the spectacular as 4 p2rpatal method of laading on the 
converts {nto a life of honesty and purity. All! this is 
well if the results come up to the mark of the mant- 
festo. The criticism which I mike {s not against his 
methods so much as agatnst the positive way he asserts 
the salvation of those who go to his anxtous seat to be 
prayed for. All the force of the meeting ts directed 
to get sinners forward to be converted on the spot, 
even if they are half-intoxicated. If they feel richt, 
and submit, they are called ‘‘saved” They sing, 
‘LT am saved, Iam saved.” The soldiers are tancht to 
proclaim thelr own salvation. If they wera c lled new 
recruits in the Salvation Army. and the process of be- 
ginning were called enlisting. it might not ba offens've, 
but the positive assumption that one has been saved 
durtog the five or ten minutes of snectal prayer. the 
scene having much that {a ovfré and intensely exctting, 
ts an exercise of knowledge that only O nnisclence has 
the right toa sume. Tam not criticising the fact that 
God saves men instantly when they turn to him fn pen- 
{tence and love, but only tie great danger there fs In 
the positive declaration that this pecullar process. which 
seems to me to have large adm{xtures of the mechanical, 
'ransnlants men {nto assured salvation. After Ilstening 
to General Booth I almoet regretted that T remained to 
witness the closing scene. The “Army” fs always 
demonstrative whenever the preacher alludes to those 
who have just heen saved. To parade new converts 
on a public platform with banners, and march them 
through tbe streets as those who are ‘‘ saved,” seems to 
me an arrogance that the Salvation Army should not 
encumber ftself with. I recogn'za the power thera {a in 
thefr methods of appeal to the low and degraded, but 
tbe Gospel {nculcates modesty and bu ility, and con- 
verts ought not tn be fr flated by supercilions ideas con- 
cerning themselves, made boastful and left in danger of 
rushing headlong {nto sptritual pride, which {s the most 
{nsidious foe to the Christian life. I criticise this one 
feature, and express no opinion on the work as a whole. 





The Rev. George A Jackson, of Swampeentt, read a 
paper to the Congregational ministers, Monday, on 
‘The Theology of Misston Epochs,” which was a clean 
and thorouch piece of work. H4 held that there have 
been but two mission epochs—the apostol'c type and the 
type of the present century. The apostles inherited 
from the Jews a reserved eptritual force, which was 
stored up by the pecullar and narrow training of the 
nation, but which overflowed when liberated by the 
new and larger Gospel life. There was not then a theol- 
ogy of missions, but the movement was the natural 
tmpulsion of the new life and faith. But the move- 
ment spread out thin, and there was not more vitality 
to carry the work forward. The time of theological 
Intensity and narrowness, from Aucustine down through 
Calvin and Edwards, was again the perlod of Isy!ng in 
a reserve force which, when I!beral!zod hy Arm!ntantsm, 
overflowed in the great modern missfon enterprises of 
the century. Mr. Jickson claimed that the New Con- 
gregational Creed is the most original and complete 
mission creed that has been formulated. Tho essayist 
was closely listened to, and apparently had the general 
sympathy of theaudience. Hs paper will be published 
in the ‘‘ Andover Review.” 

Secretary Ald:n was called up, and asserted in the 
most positive style that the doctrine of election, as it 
was held after the New England Theology had accepted 
untversal atonement, has been, is, and will continue to 
be the theology of missions. This, he acserted, is the 
Pauline doctrine. He also sald that the Methodists are 
coming up to this view, for their idea that ‘the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth” is essentially the same as 
the doctrine of election. I confess that I could not see 
it in that light. The Rav. Mr. Mills, of Newburyport, 
asserted, with an emphasis that ‘“‘ brought down the 
house,” that the theology of missfons should recognize 
the council as valid to settle questions for the foreign 
field. He wants councils that can go round the world, 
and not sto) with the pastors at home, I think this 





sentiment is rapidly gaining ground. me Gide 
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Monday the Andover Visitors held an informal meet- 
ing at the United States Hotel, to prepare for a future 
hearing of the case. Dr. Dexter and Dr. Wellman, of 
the prosecutors, were present, and Dr. Smyth and Dr. 
Harris, of the respondents. Answers of the Professors 
to the amended charges were filed on Tuesday. 
Governor Gaston was present as counsel for the re- 
spondents, and Judge French for the prosecutors. 
—At the Second Church in Dorchester the Rev. 
Mr. Hazard started a Bible c’ass of forty last Sun 
day. Mr. Bicknell, by request, started an independ- 
ent class in private parlors, sixty being present.—— 
The Knights of Labor have nominated Mr. McNeill for 
Mayor. The Republicans contemplate a strict party 
nomination, hoping that the labor vote may draw 
enough support from Mayor O'Brien to enable them 
to sweep into power. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Prophetic Conference, to which reference was 

made last week, closed its meetings Sunday. A 
grand missionary meeting was held in Farwell Hall 
Sunday afternoon. at which addresses were made by 
Dr. Pierson, Mr. W. E. Blackstone, and several others. 
Many of the pulpits of the cliy were occupied by mem- 
bers of the Conference. Looking back at the meetings 
as a whole, one can hardly help passing a favorable 
judgment upon them. They were conducted with great 
decorum. The papers were able, clear, and pointed ; 
and although they were all upon one subject, yet that 
subject was viewed from so many points as to give a 
reasonable variety to the different services. The prayer- 
ful spirit of the Conference, the evangelistic zaal of its 
members, the high social standing of many of them, 
combined with their learning, made it one of the nota- 
ble gatheringsof the year. The report of itasgiven by 
Dr. Goodwin at the meeting cf the Congregational min- 
isters Monduy morning was altogether favorable. Not 
many of our ministers accept the premillenarfan theory ; 
some of them are unable to appreciate the argumen s 
which were brought forward in support of these theo- 
ries. The great weakness, as it seems to the non believ- 
ers, is the apparent unwillingness on the part of pre- 
millenarian advocates to grant opponents the same liberty 
in the interpretation of Scripture which they claim for 
themselves. The results of the Conference, or rather 
the papers read at it: sessions, are to be published in 
book form in a few days by the “ Inter-Ocean,” in 
whose columns the proceedings were printed word for 
word. 


Monday evening the Congregational Club held one of 
its regular monthly gatherings at the Grand Pacific. 
Supper was served at six o’clock, after which the Bible 
was discussed in a paper on {ts use in theological educa- 
tion by the Rev.C. L. Morgan,of Moline, in another on its 
use in the Sunday-school, by E. F Cragin, E q , and in 
an address on its use in thehome, by Dr. E P. Goodwin. 
Mr. Morgan’s paper was read by R. E. Jenkins, Esq., 
of Chicago, and a resolution of sympathy with Mr 
Morgan on the death of his wife, which occurred at 
Moline, Monday, at1 P.m., was passed. Mrs. Morgan 
had been a great sufferer for more thana year. Mr. 
Morgan believes that the English Bible should havea 
more prominent place than it now has in our theologt- 
cal seminaries, and that, whatever else be given up, 
theological students should be taught how to use it. 

In laying dowa rules for its use in the Sunday-echool 
Mr. Cragin said that it should be taught as if the 
teacher Believed it to be the Word of God—as if he 
loved it, as if he understood it, and in an interesting 
manner. Dr. Goodwin would give the Bible the place of 
honor in the home, and would use all possible ingenulty 
to make ita fascinating and profitable book for the 
children. 

Dr. Aubrey, of London, who was present asa guest, 
spoke briefly and eloquently, and the discussion then 
became general. Of course on a topic llke this, about 
which there is but one opinion, not much that is new 
can be said. Yet there is no doubt that the discussion 
did good, and that some members of the Club who 
listened to the addresses and papers of the evening will 
be likely to set a higher estimate on the Book of books 
than ever before. In the choice of subjects the Club 
seeks to meet the wants of laymen burdened with cares 
and responsibilities, and to avoid scholarly topics alto 
gether. Its spirit is practical. Itseeks to help the 
churches, and through these the cause of Christ in the 
whole world. 


The troubles at the stockyards, so far as appears, are 
at an end. It is said that $45,000 out of $100,000 
needed have been secured for the establishment of a 
packing-house to be managed by the employees of 
Packingtown, on the co-operative plan. It is per- 
haps worth noticing that while the press and capttalists 
generally have spoken kindly of the plan, and have 
wished those interested in it success, the Socialists have 
denounced it and predicted its failure. Whatever may 





be the wrongs of laborers—and, if we may trust the 
words of those who preached on Thanksgiving Day, 
these wrongs are very great—it ought to be evident by 
this time that leading Soclalists have no real desire to 
remove their wrongs by reconciling capital and labor or 
by seeing laborers become capitalists. So far as we can 
judge by their words here, they are seeking thelr own 
advancement at the expense of those whose cause they 
pretend to advocate. 


On Thanksgiving Day was published the decision 
of Chief Justice Scott,of Bloomington, to grant the 
convicted Anarchists a respite till March. They were 
to have been hung December 3, but as the sentence 
of the court has been set aside till the Supreme Court 
can listen to arguments from the defense and prosecution, 
it now becomes a matter of grave doubt whether the 
Anarchists will receive any further punishment at all. 
The stay of proceedings granted by Justice Scott does 
not necessarily set aside permanently the decision of the 
lower court, but it increases the probability that some 
way will be found, for political purposes, if for no other, 
to mitigate the sentence pronounced against Spies, Par- 
sons, and their associates. 

It is commonly thought that our Mayor and our city offi- 
clals generally are in favor of the respite, and would not 
be sorry to have the proceedings of the lower court per- 
manently set aside. It is a cause for shame that Mayor 
Harrison should utter such sentiments in New York as 
are ascribed to him by the papers, deliberately thrusting 
aside every obligation to use the power of his office in 
the interest of good morals, and declaring that his only 
purpose has been so to govern the city as to enable men 
to make money and keep it ! 

These certainly are the principles on which the city 
has been governed, and there {s no denying that many 
persons of doubtful reputation have grown enormously 
rich during his administration, and have had no diffi- 
culty in keeping their fortunes. 


THE WOODROW CASE. 


ILL you allow me, as a many years’ subscriber 

and interested reader of your valuable journal, 

to refer to your several times notice of the Woodrow 

case in the Southern Presbyterfan Church, and especial- 

ly to that in the Outlook of last week, November 18 ? 

You insist in this that Dr. Woodrow has not had a trial, 

that the last General Assembly unfairly prejudged his 

case, and conclude that we of this church area hopeless 

set, given up to old-fozy notions, and wlll have to be let 
alone in our ignorance 

I write the more freely to defend the church as I am 
not Southern born, nor a Presbyterian byjeducation, yet 
for nearly twenty years I have been in connection with 
it. I know the men who influence Its opinion, and have 
been in constant Intercourse with them all this time, and 
do not hesitate to say that they are Incapable of dealing 
unjustly, unkindly, or ungenerously with Dr. Woodrow 
or any one else. 

This so often repeated complaint of “ no trial ” is sim- 
ply untrue. Ie has had a full, fair, and open trial before 
all the Synods controlling Columbla Seminary, which 
alone have the power to deal with him judicially as one 
of its professors. And the fact that the case has been 
before them for three consecutive years shows that they 
have sought to deal forbearantly with him, or the mat- 
ter would have been promptly settled long ago. The 
whole difficulty has arisen from his persistent endeavor 
to force his pecullar views on the church, and bis refusal 
to submit to the control it has the right to exerclse over 
him as a professor in its seminary. 

The recent vote of the Synod of Georgis, to which 
Dr. Woodrow belongs—56 to 8, ordering his removal 
from his chair—is evidence of how maay of his former 
friends disapprove of his refusal to resign his chair, and 
so wrecking the Seminary. No one knows better than 
Dr. Woodrow that the church would not accept his 
theories, and he has certalnly laid himself open to the 
charge of recklessness in pressing his case as he has, to 
the serlous damage of the church. 

‘fo our view the late General Assembly could not 
avold giving the decision it did on evolution as account- 
ing for the creation of Adam's body, overtured as it 
was by ten of its presbyterles asking such decision. Its 
deliverance was an authoritive exposition in thesi of 
the standards of the church in {ts teaching on this point, 
and it was highly proper it should be made under the 
circumstances. Does the Supreme Court of the United 
States send round to every inferlor court through the 
length and breadth of the Jand to inquire if a case is 
anywhere pending which its decision on some impor- 
tant matter before it would probably affect? To put 
such a case {is to answer it, and show its absurdity. 
And this, as our Supreme Court, was in just as free, un- 
fettered condition to deal with this case as the other 
would be in the one supposed. 

The fact fs that ‘‘ distance oft lends enchantment to 
the view.” Few mencan bear scrutiny at close quar- 
ters. And in this case you and others have been unable 











to estimate many personal items which have had impor- 








tant bearing on {ts decision, as {s so in most others of 
the same kind. When a man enters a community and 
binds himself intelligently by {ts imitations, and engages 
to study the peace and harmony of the body, he must, 
as an honest man, accept the responsibility he has 
assumed. He can have all the liberty he wishes, if he 
finds it has become needful to him, by renouncing his 
obligations and withdrawing his allegiance. and stepping 
out into God’s free world. This liberty Dr. Woodrow 
has had within his reach aJl the time ; and as it {s a fact, 
as you say, that the conclusion of his appeal to the next 
General Assembly will be final as to the views of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church on the mode of creation 
of Adam’s body, he will then be free to follow his con- 
victions elsewhere if he considers them of vital impor- 
tance. 

The conclusion of this matter {s, that while any minis- 
ter of the Southern Presbyterian Church can Investigate 
any subject to his heart’s content, and can hold any 
views he pleases about anything under the sun. he can- 
not hold and teach those views in its uame and by Its 
authority if it declares they are inconsistent with its 
standards as interpreting the Word of God. No honest 
man can wish to do otherwise while he holds the post- 
tion of minister and teacher within its fold. 

As one who has had his part of the burden to bear in 
this case from the outset, I cannot allow this imputa- 
tion of Injustice and unfairness to the church to which 
I belong to pass without a modest protest. 

PRESBYTER. 


AGAINST PIECE-WORK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

N a recent issue you request an explanation of the 

prejudice wage-workers as a class have against plece- 
work. In the beginning they were not, as a rule, opposed 
to it; their experfence, however, has proven that it 
works against them {in practice, however fire {t may look 
in theory. In theory it purports to advanco the wages 
of the swift workmen, securing to them that larger 
reward to which their skill entitics them ; in practice {t 
lowers the wages of the average workman while the 
wages of the swift workman remain stationary. Here 
is an instance in point. A swift lathe hand, one of those 
men who move with the certalnty of a machine when 
at work, left this clty during a shut-down of the works 
where he had been employed, and went to Springfield, 
in this State, to find work in some of the mowlng- 
machine works there. He saw the foreman of one of 
the shops, and found that a man was wanted to do a 
particular job which was not being done wholly to the 
foreman’s tatisfaction. The man tried {t half a day, and 
the foreman was more than satisfied with his work. 
The man wanted $3.50 a day ; the foreman wanted to 
get him for $2.50; they compromised by splitting the 
difference. After the first week the foreman asked the 
man how he would like to work by the plece, offer- 
ing him rates that would save the company twenty- 
five per cent. of what the piece was now cost- 
ing. The man agreed, and when his pay roll was 
footed up it amounted to between $5 and $6 a 
day. The company told the forercan that wouldn’t 
do. So they cut him fifty per cent. Again his pay- 
roll footed up between $4 and $5 a day, and they cut 
him again fifty per cent. The next week he made be 
tween $3 and $4 day, and the foreman told him he 
must take another cut. ‘‘ Aren’t these done better than 
they were done before ?” asked the man. “‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the foreman. ‘‘ Aren’t you getting them for less 
than one-fourth of what they were costing you before I 
came?” ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ Then what reason 
have you for cutting me again ?” The foreman’s reply 
contains the gist of the objection of the wage-clasees to 
the system. ‘‘This company,” esid he, ‘does not 
propose that any common workman in its shops shall 
earn more than $3 a day.” The man put on his coat. 
‘*Put one of your $2.50 men on that jathe, then, 
for all me.” This instance is an iilustration of what 
has been almost without exception the history of plece- 
work the country over. We trust it will make it clear 
to your readers why the more intelligent wave-workers 
hate plece-work. They hate {t as tho slave hates the 
whip, because it has stung them to greater ¢xertions for 
less reward. Under industrial freedom we do not ques- 
tion that {t would be a healthy stimulus. Under wages- 
slavery it has served only to make the lot of the slave 


harder. L. B TcckERMAN. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


UTAH NOW. 


By E. N. Benner, 
Principal of Salt Lake Academy. 
HE Mormons profess the belief that the Constitu- 
tlon {a an inspired instrument. They profess love 
and loyalty toward the Government of the United 
States. Under the Constitution they expect, one day, 
to control the government of the entire country, and 
are already shrewdly working, by their fospired arith- 
metic, for the balance of power in Arizona, New Mex- 
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ico, Idaho, and Colorado, Large communities of the 
Saints are to be found in each of these localities, and 
they sre rapidly increasing. 

It {s idle to talk of restricting this rapid immigration 
by any constitutional or legal preventives. Distinctions 
would have to be invented to exclude them so fine that 
even a Machilavelll could not handle them. Under our 
laws the Mormons will continue to come, and we can- 
not help it. They must be regulated after they get 
here. And if, in the process of regulation, a vigorous 
attitude of government is shown, it may be that, after a 
while, they will be willing to stay away. 

Tue Mormon leaders profess loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. About seven years ago, Dantel H. Wells, testt- 
fying in the Miles polygamy case, refused to answer 
certain questions, and was imprisoned for contempt. 
Early on the morning of his release, a procession of five 
thousand people from the city formed at the peniten 
tlary, four mfies away, and escorted him, through dust 
three inches deep, to his home. First came a beautiful 
equipage drawn by white horses, and in {it the President 
of the Church and the Apostles; next, in their elegant 
carriages, the Mayor and City Council; next, but on 
foot, a company of five hundred women, some on 
crutches, and many with babes in their arms ; next, the 
officers and pupils of the day schools and Surday- 
schools. Transparencies and mottoes were abundant, 
alluding to the divine nature of polygamy, a‘ jaundiced 
judiclary,” and indicating violent hatred of the law. 
Special demonstrations of hostility were reserved for the 
Supreme Court of the Territory and the United States 
prosecuting attorney. More recently the front doors of 
the prosecuting officers were defiled with ordure. Col 
lins, a deputy marshal, was attacked by a number of 
Mormon “‘toughs.” Evidence goes to show that twenty 
or thirty were engaged in th{s attempt to murder. The 
United States attorney was attacked, and his assailants, 
after their failure, took refuge in the City Hall, think- 
ing, perhaps, that there, where Justice sits with her eyes 
unhandaged, they might be treated with gentleness, 

These things, and many more that might be added, 
show plainly that, in spite of all declarations to the con- 
trary, the Mormon Church and people are bitterly 
opposed to our government. They do not like the pros- 
ecutions. Even the sentence of six montha and three 
hundred do}lars is so irksome tbat a man will go a long 
way to avold it. 

One morning my friend who had marrfed a mother 
and daughter roused me long before breakfast, and said 
that he had a prosecution hanging over his head for 
polygamy, and wished me to see the United States 
attorney in his behalf. I went to see him, but fafled to 
find him. Meanwhile my friend disappeared, and has 
not been secn In Utah since. They do not like to face 
even 8 lenient law. One man, who has recently com- 
pleted his sentence, said be would rather die than return 
to the penitentiary. He represents the extreme effect of 
punishment upon the Mormon mind, Another, in like 
situation, is said to have declared that if any young 
woman in the audience he was addressing would marry 
him, he would take his risks again. 

One old and sedate M>rmon judge, belng asked what 
would be the « ffoct of continued: prosecutions, replied 
that, while the preaching of polygamy would somewhat 
abate, and there wonld be less talk, the good work 
would still go on. And, doubtless, so it has. In the 
more distant temples, and even in special places ap- 
pointed, as we are told, the polygamous marriages are 
still goinz on, If any doubt, let him take an hour's 
ride from Salt Lake {nto avy of the neighboring villages, 
and let bim ask questions of the few friends of the law 
he may find there. 

One circumstance troubles the mind of the average 
Saint. It is that the leaders of the Church are all gone. 
No one of any standing is left to speak with authority 
to the people. This puts them in perplexity. One man 
was heard in conversation to advocate an appeal from 
the Mormon people to Great Britain for protection. No 
definite plan appears to be outlined, except {t may be a 
gradual emigration toa better clime. The actual chief 
of the Mormon Church, George Q Cannon, on his 
arrest promised over his signature to appear for trial. 
The promise was reinforced by a bond for $45 000. 
On the eve of trial he disappeared, and has not since 
been seen. The people, with loyal devotion, are making 
up the amount, But some are asking, If it is their duty 
to confess and take the penalty, why {t is not right for 
the leader of the Church to lead it also in martyrdom, 
and share with them the prison cells. 

Keeping pace with the operation of law in Utah is the 
work of the Christlan schools. This is probably now 
the most cogent ferce operating upon the mind of the 
people. The Christian school seems to be dreaded more 
than anything else by the Mormon priests, and they 
have sought in all ways to discourage the attendance of 
children upon them. The way the schools operate Is 
this: at first only apostate children attend, then, one?by 
one, the children of Mormons, It becomes evident that 
there {s nothing to fear, and others come. Thus con- 
tinually the wide fringe of discontent with Mormon 





methods becomes wider, and apostasy is the outcome 
on the part of the parents, while the children are 
becoming prayerful and Caristian. All these influences, 
comdined with the press and the far-reaching arms of 
trade, are working in Utah a quiet revolution. A resl- 
dence of more than elght years makes this fact manifest, 
but how much yet remains to be done! In Utah there 
is not one endowed school. But the situation, as I have 
outlined it, appears to be one of crisis. 

While the Mormon leaders are niding, while the 
people are in perplexity, while pressure of the Govern- 
ment urges men to obey the law, {s not the time ripe for 
renewed Christian effort in every direction? Ought 
not all the Christian denominations to reinforce the 
power of theirschools? The New West Education 
Commission has recefved great public favor in Utah, 
and {t ought this year to recetve from our churches a 
mighty support. Little by little the schools are advanc- 
ing in grade, and more and more the students remain 
until they reach the reflective age. But the great fact 
remains that the populatiun of Utah are wholly incom- 
petent to handle its resources. With a soil of deep 
alluvium, washed down by the shores of that mighty 
{inland sea whose ehore-line marks the mountains for 
hundreds of miles, with a climate reveling in the 
productions of teneperate and sem{-tropical states, with 
mineral resources unsurpassed in America, the popula- 
tion are as listless and Idle as lotus-eaters. The young 
men need to be reared by Christian institutions along 
the line of material advancement. The great problem 
of our country now seems to be how to save the boys 
who cannot go to college, and make noble and useful 
men of them. Why should not a school of manual 
training for boys be consecrated to Christian purposes ? 
There are such schools, and one {s needed in Salt Lake 
City. The trustees of Salt Lake Academy have taken 
the {nitfative and bought some ground for the purpose. 
It is hoped soon to start sucha school with the ald of 
friends who belfeve in that special means of training the 
young. Theology thrives in Utah. Any Mormon can 
prove that Mary and Martha were the wives of the 
Saviour, or that the soul is preexistent, or that 
Adam is our God. But few can bring up their 
children aright, or add a column of figures, or 
supply ingenulty to make the simplest ends meet. In 
ald of its new and wide scheme of education the Prin- 
cipal of the Academy would gladly receive at either 
office of the Commission the gifts of any thus disposed. 

With regard to the ulfimate success of Christian 
agencies in Mormondom there can be no doubt. But 
{tisa work of time Wecannot wips out Mormonism 
with “resolutions.” It 1s bred too deep in the bone, 
Two generations of speaking men (and they all speak in 
Utah) have nourished it with all its theological 
twists and writhings. Something essentially better must 
displace it. Our Christian schools, with the best and 
noblest equipment, must take the fleld and keep {t for 
generations. And they must be supported by the 
prayers and the intelligent gifts and endowments of 
Christian men and women. 








MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 
Ill —-THREE VISITS TO ENGLAND. 


Y first visit to Europe was made in June of 1850. 

I had been sick in the spring of 1849. I ex- 

pelled the disease, but witb it my strength. I tried the 
water cure in two forms, I first went down to Maine 
in the summer of 1849 on a fishing water-cure. My 
father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and a younger brother, 
Thomas K. Beecher, accompanted me. My father from 
his boyhood was an enthusiastic fisherman ; and when 
he became a fisher of men he still retained his enthu- 
siasm for the brookside. On this trip, though now an 
old man, lafd aside from preaching, his right hand had 
not forgot its cunning. We fished in Eastport, had 
chowder on the islands, gathered a company for the 
Schoodic Lakes, took canoe and an Indian guide, and 
went into the wilderness for trout, When the guide 
saw my father’s age he shook his head—‘‘ Too old, too 
old!;” but when, on the first day’s tramp, the old gentle- 
man came in at evening ahead of all, with sturdy tramp, 
and with more fish tbau all the rest, the Indlan looked 
upon him almost with reverence, and said: ‘‘ Old man 
all Indian.” But what has this to do with my first 
voyage'to Ecgland ? Everything, negatively. [ went 
to Maine—seeking strength and finding none. Water- 
cure by the riverside and along the ocean did ifttle 
good. I next went to the Orange Water Cure for a 
sclentific method. I derived some good, chiefly in the 
knowledge gained of how to use water. Water—as 
against the still and the vat—for health! Water— 
as against pills, elixirs, and drugs—to expel disease! I 
lagged through the winter, and in the early summer of 
1850 there came a day, and a committee, and a purse, 
and a noble shipmaster, Captain Eben Knight, saying: 
‘* The ‘ New World,’ for Liverpool, sailsattwelve.” It 
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was ten o’clock already. But at twelve I was on board 
with only a valise in band—and that was enough. Bag- 
gage is the curse of traveling. 

And nowcome swarming into my memory so many 
things to be written about that it seems likely I shall 
not reach in this letter the purpose which I began. The 
“New World” was a Liverpool Hiner. The race {s ex 
tinct. Steam has gone far to destroy the most beaut!ful 
thing human eyes ever beheld, or will behold—a full- 
rigged ship under full sail. Of course {t is seen to the 
best advantage when you areonshore. Captain Knight 
was & good seaman, a Curistian gentleman, and a 
Yankee, On this particular voyage he had some thirty 
first-class passengers, about seventeen of whom were 
clergymen, to the great dread of the sailors! The Rev. 
E. H. Chapin was among them, and wherever he was 
wit and story and puns flow like sparks in an old-fash- 
foned fireplace. The Rav. Artemus Bullard, of St. 
Loufs, was also aboard, and Henry Ward Beecher, who 
was at the time suspected of preaching his father's old 
sermons. It was generally believed that he would soon 
come to ashes. I was more interested in him than in any 
other passenger. He was a doleful creation, and the 
pecullar obstinacy of his nature even then was manifest. 
Others got over seasickness in three or four days; he, 
never until the green shores of Ireland blessed his eyes. 
‘* So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, while Jordan rolled 
between.” 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than continuous 
seasickness, The absolute remedies are so many, the 
many-voiced witnesses are so grave, that any one who 
persists in belog sick after the third day is simply obdn- 
rate, and [ above all men. 

Captain Knight was something of a doctor, and he 
could bring round in a day or two, by water-cure treat- 
ment. He succeeded on the first day that I put my 
feet on shore! Remedies : . 

Go on board with a full stomach of plain but nour- 
ishing food; do not have anythisg on your stomach 
when you em Dark ! 

Keep on deck; do not go out of your stateroom, but 
lie quietly on your back. 

Take champagne or claret, or brandy or whisky, or 
gruel or oatmeal porridge, or bits of salt codfish 
scorched upon living coals. 

Then have an iceberg along your spine; a light belt 
should be worn below the waist; use homeopathic 
remedies freely—it makes little difference of what kind ; 
blue pills and Congress water are as good as anything, 

But the best of all things is to kick the doctor out of 
ycur stateroom, Ife still in your berth, and wait for land. 
This is a sure cure ! 

There are many alleviations of this condition—the 
smell of bilge water, if on a ship; of grease, if ona 
steamer ; the smeil of dinner, {f your stateroom opens on 
the diuing-saloon ; the rattle of the knives, and the folly 

oar of merry men at thelr abhorrent meals. For variety 
a friend visits you, and narrates his experience, and 
recommends new torments. 

Should all the historfes of seasick experience be 
written, it would rear up a conception of purgatory more 
loathsome and frightful than has ever been produced by 
superstition How great was my jov tn 1850, when I 
felt a firm earth under my feet and « soft and fleecy 
cloud over my head in England! A new sense was 
developed in me. The sun had never before been so 
mildly radiant, nor the alr so fragrant, nor the birds so 
tuneful, nor the grass, the leaves, and the flowers so 
beautiful. For a few weeks I lived in a blessed dream. 
I wrote ecstatic letters to home friends; and when now 
after nearly forty years, I read the record of that visti 
to England, I could wish that I might have another such 
trance ! 

But no such experience awaited me in the summer of 
1863 ; the contrast was as great as that of a landscape 
seen in a balmy day of June, full of melody and sweet- 
ness, full of color and exhalation of fragrance from 
myriads of leaves and blossoms, and a day in fiery 
August, overhung with scowling clouds rent with storms, 
the colors sulphurous and lurid, the sounds of artillery 
and musketry. It was June again when I left home for 
a summer on the Continent, where I might recruit, far 
away from the sound of war and feverish political dis- 
cussions. 

I kad no commission; was sent on no mission. I 
went of my own motion, for rest and strength ; for the 
war tarried, and there was no prospect of {ts coming to 
an end for years. The South was yet confident, and the 
North had not fairly revealed {ts resources. I was not 
in a pleasing mood. The English public very largely 
refused iis sympathy to the Union, and, on the whole, 
wished well to the South. The laboring classes of Great 
Britain, and especially in Laneashire, sympathized with 
the North. 

In those sterllog days compromises bad heen burned 
up in the war. My own feeling was, ‘* He toat ts not 
fcr us is against us.” I: was only after a summer on 
the Continent that I returned to England and yielded to 
the persuasions of some stanch friends of the North, 
and engaged to speak In come of the largo indusirlal 
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centers. I have never attempted to give in full the in- 
side view of these addresses, 

Again, and for the third tlme,I visited England in 
June, 1886. The whole land was ablaze with fierce 
excitement over the question of Home Rule in Ireland. 
The Liberal party was divided ; Gladstone was defeated. 
The Conservative party, as the Torles are now called, 
came into power. The end is not yet. 

Changed, indeed, was the whole condition of the pub- 
lic mind since my last visit. But the fair heavens remain 
the same—the same moist atmosphere, pale-blue skies, 
the same wonderful green upon the fields, the same 
grand old trees, and the profuse ivy everywhere, on 
dwellings, fences, climbing the trees, overhanuing walls, 
running along the borders of gardens, and everywhere 
beautiful. What shall I say of flowers? The love of 
flowers seems to be a part of English nature. I do not 
refer to the magnificent conservatories filled with rare 
plants from the whole world, nor to the public parks, 
nor to the Botanic Gardens, nor to the endless beauty of 
the grounds about mansions, halls, and castles. Great 
wealth could easily clothe acres with scarfs and gar- 
lands, and almost prairie-scape of colors. It is in lowly 
places that this intense love of flowers breaks out. The 
cottages of laborers, the hovels of the poor, are bright 
with flowers. The windows blush with beauty. Every- 
where and always we saw in modest places evidence of 
the love of flowers among the poor and lowly. This 
trait contrasts charmingly with the energetic physical 
build of the Englishman, with his love of strength, of 
hearty food, of endurance, pluck, and muscle,’and com- 
bativeness. An Englishman may be refined, learned, 
and of great intellectual quality, but he is sure to be 
well set upon the ground, as if, like a cathedral, the 
towers and splzes shooting far up into the alr needed 
to touch the earth broadly at the bottom. 

Henry WARD BEECHER, 

BROOKLYN, November 24, 1886. 








THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 
By ONE OF THE HAnpDs. 

Il.—THE LATER TASKMASTER. 


HE relationship of an egg to a hen is not more 
direct or well established than is the congenitor- 
ship of all wrong-doing. The notion that a man can be 
perfect in all points but one, as indicated in the popular 
expression, ‘‘ a good man with oaly ove fault,” isa rank 
heresy. Sin is not in spots, and no possible vice in busi- 
ness, government, or private life, can be detached from 
its kith and kin in the criminal family. All the syndi- 
cates, monopolies, corporations, tyrannies real and 
tyrannies imaginary, are simply aggregates of the na- 
tional sp!rit—as is the morning frost on an fron raf) 
but the precipitate of a chill in the alr. We emphasize 
this for the reason that we are in part publicly blind to 
the awful logic that makes the social atom the architect 
of the lump ; and for this reason we p!ace 
SOCIAL TASKMASTERSHIP 
as the formative force of the industrial. This is self- 
evident for the reasons already indicated, and when we 
say that society or society vices are largely charge- 
able with industrial wrongs, the statement is nefther far- 
fetched nor defamatory. We note one phase as illus- 
trative : the shrinkage in values, both of labor and 
production, supposably responsible to that somewhat 
abstract but intractable omnipotence, kaown as “‘ supply 
anddemand.” Fluctuations, we all know, are unavold- 
able. Man is mercifully impotent in making permanent 
prices. God's hand is at the financial sluice, and we 
find time and justice continually diverting the aggrega- 
tions of wealth into humane and distributive uses. The 
sculptured Venus on the terrace of a money king pro- 
cured black bread and garlic and a cup of goat's milk 
to some Italian quarryman, and {ts majestic surround. 
ings of granite and walnut were so many dollars and 
cents to a crowd of workers. The economics of dis- 
tribution restrict the domination of syndicates or in- 
dividuals in the world of values, though t> a certain 
point they are temporarily sovereign. In tome persist- 
ent and patient tracing of local causes in the decline of 
prices, and some consequent distress, we have found 
social taskmastership the primal agent 
Here is a miner, who will strike at a reduction of a 
quarter of a cent on a bushel of coal, haggling over the 
charge of a crooked-fingered cobbler for soling his 
boots, and cutting down his little biil below the money 
value of the wax-ends and the leather used in the re- 
pairs. Here is a labor agitator negotiating for a coat at 
a nickel less than the cost of the cloth ; he in the mean- 
while advocating a demand for higher wages among the 
tailors. Here is a Congressman, who has introduced a 
labor bill, inststing on a plumber fixing bis bath at less 
than a paying price; and, as a further ramification of 
the same evil, the every-day occurrence of some rich 
man’s daughter soliciting an engagement, for purposes 
of pocket money, at such 8 rate of compensation that a 





widow's daughter, employed at the same counter, has 
to vacate her position to make room for a wealthy com- 
petitor. This social greed is on exhibition every day. 
It pervades all classes. To secure the most for the least, 
to make the ‘‘ best of a trade,” be it for a house ora 
cocoanut, is the supremest satisfaction of modern Amer- 
ica. An ominous but undeniable fact. The vice of 
cheapness is a national sin, and has, so far as our inves- 
tigations show, an unfortunate influence in the well- 
being of our bread-winners, and largely shapes the 
tactics and methods of 

BUSINESS TASKMASTERSHIP, 
In a direct and personal sense the business man would 
seem to be the real sovereiga in industrial concerns, but 
itis notso. He is in a commercial sense the servant of 
his surroundings. The ethics of business, the morals of 
the market, the integrity of dealers, and the “ tactics of 
purchasers who warm between his blankets, and sugar 
their coffee from his hogsheads’—all these are among the 
uawritten laws, shape both his personal character and 
commercial methods. He presides, it is true, in his 
own boat, but he cannot change the tides nor direct the 
winds. Here is a man who, if a capitalist, is not a mon- 
ster. His returns are unsatisfactory. Sales are slow. 
The causes may be temporary or permanent. They 
may be focused in the modern star chamber known as 
a ‘‘corner ;” they may be the simple sequence of the 
society taskmastership we have noted. The cold gran- 
ite of fact, however, remains the same. To meet the 
difficulty and reallze his margins, he must curtail his 
expenses. Somebody or something must be squeezed. 
The process commences at his mills. The labor herring 
must be sacrificed for commercial venison. The pinch 
begins at the bottom. 

Again, society as at present constituted has no sym- 
pathy with small profits. The age of sppearances 
demands diamonds, chariots, and palaces. The social 
future of his children is on the basis of Vanity Fatir, 
and but few men are eo rigorously just that they are 
willing to psy the price of fair dealing—the loss of a 
house on the Hudson, and the cold shoulder of Broad- 
way. The eventual outcome fs a strike, a lockout, a 
boycott, or a black-list—a serles of social catastrophes 
without the dignity of a heroic cause. We have read 
somewhere of a king being choked by a fly. We 
would further note that the business taskmaster {s not 
limited to the victims of small percentages or the tuft- 
hunter’s ambitions of social kingships. We see the 
prosperous and progressive man, sagacious, honest, and 
broadly humane, by the necessities of business com- 
pelled to deputizs his authority and supervis'on to 

OFFICIAL TASKMASTERSHIP, 
a governmental force that in some larze corporations 
is the real master of the situation. The industrial 
world is, in fact, a series of satrapships, the deputized 
element largely capable both for good and evil. It 
requires special qualities. Iron predominates. The 
attributes of command are necessary. A candlestick 
for a candle, and a Krupp gun for a cannon ball—a 
Cromwell for a cuiraes, and a Wellington for a 
Waterloo, and, in the law of fitness, a man of metal 
for an official taskmaster. From personal experience, 
we have found that the general executive in corpora- 
tions sanction, the brute in the taskmaster. Want of 
space forbids fllustration, but the evil is of such mag- 
nitude that wesee no removal, save in labor organiza- 
tions making public examples of official brutes, to 
whom no small amount of industrial discontent is 
directly traceable. The struggle of labor is not so 
much with the lordly lion as with the vicious rat. 
FRED Wooprow. 








A CONVICT CAMP IN GEORGIA. 


HE State of Georgia did not adopt the system of 

leasing its convicts to private individuals as a 
matter of choice; it was accepted rather as a matter of 
necessity. At the close of the war the State found Itself 
confronted with the problem of providing at once for a 
criminal class that suddenly increased beyond all prece- 
dent. There were no prisons, there was no money, 
there was no time to tax and build even if the people 
could have added to their already crushing burdens. 
Under the circumstances the State seemed shut up to 
the leasing system, and the system was adopted, not as 
the result of deliberation and examination, but as offer- 
ing a ready solution of a problem which could not be 
postponed. Whatever may be sald of the kindly and 
humane treatment of convicts by individual lessees, 
there is no question about the abuses to which the sys- 
tem as a system is open. Cruelty, neglect, overwork, 
immorality, are some of the forms which the abuse of 
convict leasing may take in the hands of unscrupulous 
lessees. The interests of the convicts are not the {nter- 
ests of the lessees, spologists for the system to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; the interests of the two classes 
are really antagonistic. It is the interest of the lessee 
to pay the State as little as possible for the services of 
the convict, to expend as little as posgible on his support, 





and, at the same time, to get the greatest possible amount 
of work out of him. Itis an unhealthy relation which 
makes it the interest of one man tospend the least upon, 
and get the most out of, another man; there are very 
few men whose power of moral resistance is equal to the 
temptations of such a condition of things, and certainly 
this kind of moral power has not been developed among 
the lessees of convict labor. The stories of gross abuse 
which have gone abroad from time to t!me from Georgia 
may have been exaggerated in details, but they have 
been substantially true, and the best evidence of their 
truth is the rapidly growing public sentiment of the 
people of Georgia against the continuance of a system 
which makes such abuses possible. 

Georgia has now something less than fifteen hun- 
dred convicts distributed among seven or eight convict 
camps in different parts of the State, the great major- 
{ty of the convicts being negroes. One of these camps 
is situated about elght miles from Atlanta, and con- 
tains about two hundred men and women, nearly all 
negroes. It is admitted to be the best equipped and 
managed camp in the State, the lessee being a man 
of capital, intelligence, and standing. The camp 
covers a large area of ground, well situated for health- 
fulness and pleasant cutlook, There is a stream in the 
immediate neighborhood, {n which, during the season, 
the men are permitted to bathe at regular and frequent 
intervals. The convicts are lodged in long wooden 
structures, with blinds in the sides which open the 
entire length of the building. A continuous bunk 
runs along each side from end to end, and the men 
are chained to it at night. Large stoves are stationed 
along the passageway, and in answer to repeated ques. 
tions the inmates declared that they were comfortably 
warm on the coldest nights. The women are lodged 
by themselves in very cramped and not overclean 
quarters. The food is sald to be of good quality, 
sufficient in amount, and of unusual variety ; vegetables 
are furnished with the meats in season, and the tradi{- 
tionary taste of the negro for watermelons {s generously 
met. Toe convicts who have been in other camps 
declare that the camp in question {s in all respects 
greatly in advance of others in the State. 

The working time fs from sunrise to sunset, with an 
intermission for dinner. The occupation of the camp is 
brick-maklog—a comparatively new Industry In the State. 
One reason why agitation against the system has been 
so long delayed has been that uat!! very recently the 
convict industry has not come in conflict with the free 
industry of the State. No outside interest has so far 
been arrayed against them. The products of the camps 
have been practically monopolies under the control of 
the few lessees. The cost of support is very small, there 
is litle or no competition in the open market, and the 
profit is correspondingly great. The men and women in 
some stages of the work are together, and this is one of 
the bad features of the system. The men chantsome of 
the old slave refrains, and these plaintive melodies, which 
serve as working signals, are very pathetic heard among 
the great brick kilns. The guards are all whites, and 
this is the ground of bitter complaint among the negro 
convicts. Rifles in the hands of Southern whites of the 
class from which prison guards are taken have a fatal 
facility when negroes furnish atarget. The lessee of the 
camp in question put on a number of colored guards, 
but political sentiment was strongly agatnst such an {nno. 
vation, and he was compelled to withdraw them and put 
whites in their places. A number of mild-looking dogs 
were roaming about the camp, and in answer to a 
question about their use the inquirer was told that they 
were ‘‘ nigger hounds.” They havea keen scent, and 
the convict who escapes theeye and rifle of the guard 
rarely escapes the trained instinct of the dogs. They 
circle about the camp until they discover the trail, and 
then they are off like a Nemesis on the track of the fugt. 
tive. 

The convicts, almost without exception, declare that 
they have small ground of complaint against the man- 
agement of the camp; some of the other camps in the 
State they declara to be intolerable because of overwork, 
insufficient food, and unwholesome honsing ; but the 
lessee of this particular camp takes reatonable and 
humane care of them. One and all, however, com- 
plained bitterly of the condition of things under which 
convictions of negroes are secured. In some localities a 
charge brought by a white man against a negro {s sald 
to be equivalent toa conviction, White juries have small 
mercy in dealing with black offenders, and evidence 
which against a white man would be laughed out of court 
is sufficient to secure the conviction of a black. In any 
endeavor to get at the truth in this matter it must not 
be forgotten that, by the testimony of their own race, the 
negro convicts are notorious liars; many of them are 
absolutely unable to distinguish a fact from a fiction ; 
every man affirms his innocence, and srraigns the white 
population for unjustly imprisoning him. Th:re are 
unquestionably, many caves of gross and outrageous 
injustice ; but probably the greater number of nafair 
convictions arises from the igacranze of the negross 
themselves. Taney know noth!ng of lezal procsediags, 
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or of their rights under the rules of evidence; they are 
at every poesible disadvantage, and, In many localities 
where juries are disposed to be fatr, injustice is often 
committed because the facts are not properly brought 
out. For this state of things there is no immediate or 
infallible remedy : education and time are the only 
remedies. ’ 

Georgia has a very difficult problem before her in 
dealing with the increasing criminal class among her 
black population ; a problem which will tax her patience 
and wisdom to the utmost, and which no Northern man 
can solve by writing about it from a distance. Eatirely 
apart from the convict leasing system or from abuses in 
the courts, there are difficulties of the most perplexing 
kind. Chief among these is the fact that conviction and 
imprisonment for crime carry no disgrace in the minds 
of the great mass of the negro population ; on the con- 
trary, to have been in jafl confers a certain distirc'ton, 
and marks 8 man as having achieved some sort of fame. 
Released convicts return to their homes to be greeted 
with effusive demonstrations of respect by their neigh- 
bors ; they take their old places {n the community, and 
frequently in the church. Receptions, flowers, speeches, 
and a ‘‘ banquet” are not unknown on euch occasions, 
and the convict, having doffed his prison garb and 
escaped his chains, wears henceforth the robe of martyr- 
dom. When one rfiects on the moral and {Intellectual 
condition which lies behind such a state of things, the 
seriousness of the problem of keeping down the criminal 
class among the blacks becomes apparent. 








THE POOR MAN IN THE RICH MAN’S 
CHURCH. 3 


A RECORD OF EXPERIENCES.—II. 
By Grorcr J. MANSON. 

N the Sunday morning I sauntered up the hill on 
Fifth Avenue, on my way to the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall’s church, on the corner of Fifty-fifth Street and that 
famous fashionable thoroughfare, I wondered if I should 
duplicate the experlence of a clerical friend of mine. 
He {fs an Englishman, and the rector of a church near 
New York. At the time the experience occurred he was 
an almost total stranger {n our country, One Sunday, 
while walking along Fifth Avenue, he sought out the 
church of the distinguished Dr. John Hail. He was a 
little late; the service had begun. On endeavoring to 
enter the middle door he was quickly accosted (so he 
told me) by one of the church offi -fals in the lobby, 
who sternly explained : ‘‘Stop, stop; you can’t go in 
there’ The visitor, quickly saying, in an aciduous 
tone, ‘‘Oh ! excuse me ; I thought I was in the house 
of God,” beat a hasty retreat before any word of ex- 

planation could be made. 

In the character of a poor man my own personal 
appearance on this particular morning was not such as 
to inspire a welcome among “‘nice” people. My shoes 
were more dusty than need have been ; my pantaloons 
were patched, the lining of my inner coat was very 
much demoralized, and although the day was warm, I 
wore a light but dingy overcoat, in order tc furnish a 
sharp contrast to my fellow male pedestrians in their 
neatly fitting Prince Alberts. My three days’ growth 
of beard must have added a feeling of additional dia- 
comfort to the genteel persons who took note of me, 

I was early at Dr. Hall’s. Two well-dressed colored 
men were shown to seats near the front, while I waited 
near the side door, and then the usher, whom I would 
describe as a precise and plous young man, glanced at 
me with a faint look of surprise, and showed me to a 
seat about a third way down the side aisle. Not long 
after I could hear the carrlages come up to the church 
door ; soon the church began to fill up with solid-look- 
ing men with “no nonsense” about them and plenty of 
respectability, and the wives of the said men, who looked 
equally ‘solid’ sand entirely self-satisfied. Nothing 
especially interesting occurred at this service. An old 
gentleman spoke to me on leaving the church. He told 
me he thought the sermon was very powerful, and, 
talking stil] further with a strong Scotch accent, informed 
me that the kirks of old were very different from those 
of the present day. Before we parted he became quite 
garrulously familiar ; so much so, indeed, as to suggest 
that I should ‘‘ perk” myself up a bit, and look more 
presentable among the fine ladies and gentlemen we had 
just left. I promised him I would make an effort s0 to 
do. 

At the Rev. Dr. Willlam M. Taylor's church, on the 
corner of Thirty-fourth Sireet and Sixth Avenue, I 
arrived early. There were but four or five people pres- 
ent—a lady sitting in a rear pew, two or three members 
chatting near the middle door, and a short, stout man 
who might have been a Frenchman or an Italian, This 
man, like myself, was evidently a stranger. He looked 
around the big edifice with the air of curiosity, stared 
very hard and very thoughtfully at the vacant pews, and 
then quietly left. I went out with him. Standing on 
the entrance steps, he looked up and down the avenue, 
evidently debating as to what he should do with himself, 





and finally sauntered off uptown. I returned later. The 
crowd was surging in; the strains of the organ music, 
now strong and loud, now soft and low, came through 
the oft opened doors. People pushed their way in. A 
tall man who stood next to me, the picture of a New 
York merchant, glanced hurriedly at me with a half 
stern, half sympathetic look that seemed to say to me, 
‘*Well, my man, you don’t seem to be in. very good 
luck. Have you gota good situation? Ah! you have 
not. Then come down to my warehouse to-morrow, and 
I may be able to start you in asa porter and let you 
work your way up.” Io imagination I saw myself 
climbing up the greased pole that leads to succese—from 
porter to clerk, from clerk to bookxeep:r, and so on, 
until I married the proprietor’s daughter and had become 
a member of the firm—when the voice of a middle-aged 
man whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Would you like a seat ?” I 
told him I would, and he showed me toa pew on the 
side aisle about a quarter way up, where, in the play 
of sunshine through the colored glass window at my 
side, I listened to the service. 

At the Collegiate Reformed Church, on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, and the Calvary 
Baptist (the Rev. Dr. MacArthur's), West Fifty-seventh 
Street, near Sixth Avene, my experiences were not 
exceptional, nor interesting on account of any incident. 
In each place I was shown to a seat, though the glance 
of invitation, I think, was more cordial in the latter 
than in the former. At the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
on Fifth Avenue I attended the High Mass. A bust- 
ness-looking gentleman sat at a small table at the 
entrance to the middle atsle, and sold seats to such 
strangers as were able to pay. In my character as 
‘*a poor man,” I, of course, refrained from approach- 
ing him, but etood against the big central doors, 
which were closed, some of my companions being 
atilred much poorer than myself. We were wedged 
together much too close for happiness. The presence 
of my right-hand neighbor would have been more wel- 
come if, like Wordsworth’s ‘‘simple child,” he had 
lightly drawn his breath. His diet of iquid and drink, 
especially drink, had been entirely too miscellaneous. 
There was, however, an air of sincere reverence among 
all these poor people. Their genuflections were both 
constant and elaborate. But the risibilities of the weep- 
ing philosopher would have been stirred at the sight of 
one devotee, who, while he bowed, patted his paunch 
with his open palm, so often and so earnestly as to sug- 
gest the query whether it was done from religious 
motives, or on account of a cause suggestive of the need 
of Jamaica ginger. 

And now I have told my story of the poor man’s visit 
to the rich man’s churches. The experiences leave a 
certain general impression, the truth of which you can- 
not verify by pointing to the facts which give rise to 
the Impression, but which you feel to be well founded, 
just as you recall the charm or the hideousness of a cer 
tain face, though you are not able to describe the par- 
ticular features that make up the picture. My impres- 
sion, then, {s that, although the poor man may get a 
seat in the rich man’s church, he will not feel at home, 
and he will make the people near him feel strange and 
uncomfortable. ‘‘ Really,” he will say to himself, 
*« what business have I to come here among these well- 
dressed nobs, in their silks and satins and broadcloths ? 
My poor wardrobe {s a blot on the pretty picture.” 

And his rich neighbor will think : ‘‘ This man ought to 
be provided with church accommodation, but why don’t 
he go to the mission churches where he will feel more 
at home and be among people of his own sort ?” There 
are plenty of church-goers, as I found in my plous 
peregrinations, plenty of people, neat, sweet, and clean, 
who handle their hymn books and Bible with «reat 
delicacy, but few who look as ff, in their sacred edifices, 
they were listening to a message the like of which has 
never been given to the world. In a church, above all 
other places, where all human beings are on an equality 
before the Almighty, it would seem as if every new 
comer ought to feel that it was not only his right but 
his duty to be there to render thanks for benefits re 
celved, to ask pardon for sins committed, and to recelve 
counsel and encouragement in the ¢ffort to reach a 
higher way of living. 

The poor man wants to go to the rich man’s church, 
naturally. He dislikes the cold gaze of criticism, but 
still more the patronizing salutation of the rich deacon. 
The well-meaning Caristian brother who, with big, 
clammy hands, selzes him on his coming, and, with a 
broad and oily smile, urges him to ‘step up to the 
throne of grace,” I am sure is the very sentinel on the 
walls of Zion to drive him away. AsI say, the poor 
man wants to go to church, naturally, as you andI aad 
our neighbors go. He wants to feel that he is not there 
by the sufferance of an incorporated body, but he is 
there because it is his bounden duty to be there. In 
the present day, when the distinctions between wealth 
and poverty are becoming so sharply defined, and lead- 
ing toso much misunderstanding and {ll feeling, {t would 
seem as if the church, in practice as well as by preach- 
ing, should exhibit the littleness of these earthly dis- 
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tinctions in the Hghtof the terrible thr_ats and glorious 
promises of the Gospel, It seems to me that the Gos- 
pel feast, for head and heart, offered in thcse magnifi 
cent temples of worship should be mads freer for all to 
partake of than it 1s at present. 

** When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor 
thy rich neighbors ; lest they a'so bid thee agaln, and a 
recomperse be made thee. But when thou makest a 
feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind : 
and thou shalt be blessed ; for they canaot recompense 
thee : for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just.” 

When the very bread of eternal life is offered, should 
not the invitation be so loud and sincere that it will be a 
man’s own fault if he dogs not answer to the call ? 


THREE DAYS IN ARAN.—II. 


By ApDELA E. ORPEN, 


HE Dun Aengus, or Old Fort as they call it, the 

goal of our journey, is truly a wondrous edifice. 
I am not surprised that the Professor became frag men- 
tary in his conversation as he stood and yszad upon this, 
‘the grandest barbaric monument in Europe,” Oa 
the crest of a precipice facing the Atlantic stands 
this fort, the last stronghold of a vanished race. It wa 
heie, on this mighty rock quivering to the thunders of 
the everlasting ocean, that the Firbolgs, the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Ireland, made their final stand against the 
invading Celts. Slowly retreating from the hills and 
valleys of Erin before a more warlike people they stood, 
at bay upon this headland. The tiemendous walls, 
twenty feet thick, built of huge stones, the low, ‘ quare- 
headed doorways, the three outer circles of barriers, 
the almost impassable ‘‘ chevaux de-frise” of upright 
stone slabs, all bear witness to the fact that it was a 
death-struggle between races. Lonely, silent, solemn, 
stands the Dun Aengus on its cliff over the sea, and the 
restless waves beat against the base as they beat two 
thousand years ago when the Firbolgs were slowly piling 
up its massive walls. It is impossible to imagino any 
scene more grand, more impressive, than this storyless 
ruin overhanging the Atlantic. 

Frequently we passed small heaps of stones by the 
roadside, in some instances surmounted by a rude cross. 
On inquiry we found that the inhabitants have the cus- 
tom of piling up these memorial cairns upon each spot 
where a ccffia is eet down when they carry a friend to 
his last reeting-place. Some of them are mora carefully 
built, and bar an inecription invoking a prayer from 
the passer-by, who, if he be an islander, may indeed re- 
flect, while still in his youth and strength, upon the day 
when neighbors will come and bear him away along the 
familiar road, and in simple faith pile up stones to his 
memory. The Professor was delighted with the dis- 
covery of this practice, and pointed out how it is a sur- 
vival from the pagan custom of cairn-building, which 
has faded away entirely from all other European coun- 
tries. The cross, too, on the top is in truth emblematical 
of an all-absorbing Church, which appropriates alike a 
peasant’s cairn on Aran or an emperor’s Coliseum in 
Rome, and calls them both Catholic. 

While the Professor went on to the Seven Churches to 
visit the remains of a sixth century monastic settlement, 
I, being very tired, rested in a cottaze. The housewife 
was most friendly, and, speaking English easily, was 
able to make the waiting pleasant to me. The cottage 
was of the usual two roomed type, but, instead of the 
mud so freely used elsewhere in Ireland, it was built of 
stone and mortar. The roof was, of course, of thatch, 
but significantly roped down both In length and breadth. 

‘Ach, sure, the wind blows here terrible strong in the 
winter for months together,” said the goodwife tn reply 
to my comment upon her roof and {ts ropes. ‘ Thim 
cliffs beyont by th’ Ould Fort {s very dang’rous, an’ ye 
can’t go near thim at all for fear of bein’ blown off into 
the sea.” 

** Are the cattle ever blown over ?”’ I inquired. 

‘Oa, no, ma’am, niver. Bastes have sinse, an” don’t 
go to the edge.” 

And then I thought of my terrors when a certain 
human being had inslsted upon looking over these grue- 
some cliffs into the boiling whirlpool beneath, and I 
wished in my heart that he had been endowed with the 
‘* ginse of bastes.” 

A minute turf fire burned upon the hearth, and from 
time to time the good woman carefully tended it, and 
built {t up with her fingers. There being no bog upon 
Aran, the inhabitants suffer greatly from scarcity of 
fuel in the winter, All the turf that is burnt has to be 
brought from the matnland to K{lronan, and it is con- 
veyed thence by pannier donkeys or ponies to the in- 
terior. 

And now upon the theme of bogs let me say one word. 
There appears to be a very erroneous opinion abroad 
with regard to this essentially Irish phenomenon. In 
the first place, many people seem to fancy that Ireland 











is all one vast bog : and, in the second place, that a bog 
is absolutely valuclese—a kind of swamp, fn fact. Now, 
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both ideas are equally false. The bogs of Ireland are 
scattered but thinly over the country, taken as a whole, 
and, moreover, they are extremely valuable. Turf— 
that is, cubes of bog-sofl a foot long, and dried in the 
sun—forms the staple fuel of the peasantry. It makes 
a clean fire, unlike coal, lighting easily on a flat stone 
hearth, and it requires little or no draft up the chimney. 
The smoke from a turf fire has a very pecullar and 
most penetrating odor, but it is not injurious te eyes or 
lungs, as is the case with the smoke from wood or coal. 
The tenants of those estates upon which a bog happens 
to be situated usually have a portion of it set apart for 
their use, while outsiders have to pay for the privilege 
of cutting turf. This is, I believe, the general rule 
throughout Ireland ; and the right of turfage, as it is 
called, is a very valuable one, as will be readily under- 
stood. I have sometimes read, with a wonder not 
unmixed with amusement some such statement as the 
following, which was gravely offered as an example of 
Irish misery: ‘‘ And then, after the poor tenant had, 
with incredible toil and industry, removed the barren 
surface stratum of the bog, and had at last reached the 
fertile soil beneath, he was obliged to mix quantities of 
lime with it before it could be made to produce a crop.” 
Now, the barren surface stratum will not produce pota 
toes, certainly, any more than a forest will grow corn; 
yet both are immensely valuable in their way, and the 
upper stratum of the bog yields first-rate fuel. But tte 
ignorance of them that write, does it not stare us in the 
face from the pages of (eearly) all the books and papers 
in the land? The other day we drove for nearly an 
hour through a vast bog, which during centuries has 
been warming the dwellers along its borders. Part of 
this bog is cut away—that {s, the surface has been re- 
moved, and used for fuel ; and as I saw field after field 
of waving grain and heavy-stalked potatoes, it seemed 
to me that the much-abused bogs of Ireland may, after 
all, be blessings in disguise. In fact, provided sufficient 
drainage can be secured, the cut-away bog, in low- 
lying ground, becomes extremely fertile soil, and yields 
heavy crops. 

But to return to our bogless Aran. 

A heavy, regular breathing ere long attracted my 
attention during the pauses of my conversation with 
the housewife. I turned around and espled, in a 
comfortable dry bed of hay, large black pig, fast 
asleep. This animal was clean, active-looking, and 
hairy, and not one whit more offensive than the inevita- 
ble dog which one meets in almost every drawing-room 
in Ireland. 

By and by my hostess raked out the fire with her 
fingers, and from the hot ashes took a handful of very 
small potatoes; dinner was evidently at hand. The 
potato 1s the staple food of the Araners, and during the 
last two seasons, when the crop was scant, they came 
perilously near the starvation line. ‘‘ Had it not been 
for timely outside aid there would have been fewer 
inhabitants than there are in Aran at present,” said the 
priest to me, emphatically. Of course they rely upon 
fishing to some extent as s means of subsistence, but, 
owing to the lack of suitable boats, they are not able to 
go far out to sea, nor to go out at all in rough weather, 
hence their dependence upon their meager crops. I 
could scarcely credit my ears when I was told that Aran 
suffered from drought. It sounded like a jest when I 
remembered the near Galway coast, almost drowned in 
ceaseless torrentsof rain. But subsequently this curious 
fact was explained tome. The rain-clouds of the ocean, 
sweeping over these low-lying islands without obstacle, 
are forced to discharge their load of moisture only upon 
encountering the mountains of Connemara. And soa 
sea mist rolls over them, with insufficient dampness, and 
falls in a needless deluge upon the mainland. 

““You have very little sickness here, I suppose ?” I 
observed, interrogatively. 

** Yes, ma’am, very little entirely ; an odd one will be 
allin’ a trifie now and ag’in.” 

And this in a population of over six hundred souls ! 
The grown people, as well as the children, look alert 
and healthy, but they are a short race. The Pro- 
fessor and I are not of gigantic stature, yet we towered 
above these sturdy islanders by half a head; though 
some of this apparent superiority was due, no doubt, to 
our thick boots as against their fiat-heeled pampooties. 

When we returned to our inn we were extremely 
hungry. We found no dinner awaiting our appetites. 
We were amszed, and sald we must have something to 
eat. What was there inthe house? Bacon and eggs. We 
dined off that and a bit of bread I had brought with me 
from Galwsy to nibble at in case I had felt hungry in 
the boat. If this should meet the eye of any one who 
intends to visit Aran, let him bear this fact well in mind 
—he must bring all his provisions with him. And now 
let all readers of delicate nerves lay down this page and 
read no further, fer only the most robust can stand the 
following true and horrible tale. I have spoken of two 


other persons being at the inn—namely, an engineer and 
an inspector, the ‘‘ Exiles of Aran” we called them, they 
fretied so at their detention in that seantily victualed 
place. We all urdered chicken one day for dinner, and 
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there appeared a pair of chickens for us and a fowl for 
the Exiles. Our chickens—scarcely fledged, I should 
say—were about the size of sparrows, and were served 
flabbily swimming in a cea of greasy water. The flesh 
was so disgustingly tender that it was mere juicy pulp, 
and wolfish hunger alone enabled us to eat a few mouth- 
fuls of it. But the case of the Extles! Their dish was 
the worst. Their old hen was served whole. The feath- 
ers had been imperfectly removed, and that was abso- 
lutely the only preparation the bird had undergone before 
being boiled ; head, feet, insides, everything was plunged 
into the pot. ‘‘It was,” said one of the horrified Exiles, 
‘*a chicken intacta.” At all events, it had the effect of 
taking away their appetites almost as completely as a 
substantial dinner would have done. The poor Exiles 
ate nothing that evening ! 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE’ 


By Mrs. Amexia E. Barr. 








CHAPTER IV,.—THUS RUNS THE WORLD AWAY, 


* But we mortals 
Planted so lowly, with death to bless us, 
Sorrow no longer.”’ 


** Our choices are our destiny. Nothing is ours that our 

choices have not made ours.”’ 
ULIUS SANDAL bad precisely those superficial 
excellences which the world is ready to accept at 
their apparent value; and he had been in so many 
schools, and imbibed such a variety of opinions, that he 
had a mental sult for all occasions. ‘‘ He knows about 
everything,” said Sandal to the clergyman, at the close 
of an evening spent together—an evening in which 
Julius had been particularly interesting. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think so, sir ?” 

The rector looked up st the starry sky, and around 
the mountain-girdled valley, and answered slowly: 
‘‘He has a great many ideas, Squire, but they are 
second-hand, and do not fit his intellect.” 

Charlotte had much the same opinion of the paragon, 
only she expressed it in a different way. ‘‘ He believes 
in everything, and he might as well belleve in nothing. 
Confucius and Christ are about the same to him, and he 
thinks Juggernaut only ‘aclumsier spelling of a name 
which no man spells correctly.’ ” 

‘** His mind is like a fine mosaic, Charlotte.” 

“Oh! indeed, Sophia, I don't think so! Mosaics 
have s design, and fit it. The mind of Julius is more 
like that quilt of a thousand pleces which grandmother 
patched. There they are, the whole thousand, just bits 
of color, all sizes and shapes. I would rather havea 
good equare of white Marseilles,” 

‘I don’t think you ought to speak in such a way, 
Charlotte. You can’t help seeing how much he ad- 
mires you.” 

There was a tone in Sophia’s carefully modulated 
voice which made Charlotte turn, and look at her alster. 
She was sitting at her embroidery-frame, and appar- 
ently counting the stitches in the rose-leaf she wai 
copying ; but Charlotte noticed that her hand trambled, 
and that she was counting at random. Ina moment 
the veil fell from her eyes ; she understood that Sophia 
was in love with Julius, and fearful of her own influ 
ence over him, She had been about to leave the room ; 
she returned to the window, and stood at it a few mo- 
ments as {f considering the assertion. 

**T should be very sorry if that were the case, 
Sophia.” 

** Why ?” 

‘Because I do not admire Julius in any way. I 
never could admire him. I don’t want to be in debt to 
him for even one half-hour of sentimental affection.” 

** You should let him understand that, Charlotte, if 
it be so.” 

“He must be very dull if he does not understand.” 

‘* When father and you went fishing yesterday he 
went with you.” 

““Why did you not come also? We begged you to 
do 80.” 

** Because I hate to be hot and untidy, and to get my 
hands soiled and my face flushed. That was your con- 
dition when you returned home ; but, all the same, he 
said you looked likea water-nymph or a wood-nymph.” 

“‘] think very little of him for such talk. There fs 
nothing ‘nymphy’ about me. I should hate myself if 
there were. I am going to write, and ask Harry to get 
a furlough for a few weeks. I want to talk sensibly to 
some one, I am tired of belng on the heights or in the 
depths all the time ; and as for poetry, I wish I might 
never hear words that rhyme again. I’ve got to feel 
that way about it, that, if I open a book, and see the 
lines begin with capitals, my first impulse {is to tear it to 
pieces. There, now, you have my opinions, Sophia !” 

Sophia laughed softly. ‘‘ Where are you golng? I 
see you have your bonnet on.” 

“Tam going to Up Hill. Grandfather Latrigg had a 
fall yesterday, and that’s a bad thingat hisage. Father 
is quite put out about it.” 
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Ia he going with you ?” 

** He was, but two of the shepherds from Holler Scree 
have just come for him, There is something wrong 
with the flocks.” 

** Julius ?” 

** He does not know I am going; and if he did, I 
should tell him plalnly he was not wanted at either Up- 
Hill, or on the way to it. Ducle thinks little of him, 
and Grandfather Latrigg makes his face like a stone wall 
when Julius talks his finest.” 

“They don’t understand Julius. How can they ? 
Steve is their model, and Steve is not the least like 
Jultus,” 

“*T should think not.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“Never mind. Good-by.” 

She shut the door with more emphasis than she was 
aware of, and went to her mother for some cordials and 
dainties to take with her. As she passed through the 
hall the Squire called her, and she followed his voice 
{nto the small parlor, which was emphatieally ‘‘ master’s 
room.” 

“T have had very bad news about the Holler Scree 
flock, Charlotte, and I must away there to see what can 
be done. Tell Barf Latrigg it is the sheep, and he will 
understand; he was always one to put the dumb 
creatures first. The kindest thing that is in your own 
heart say {t to the dear old man for me ; will you, Char- 
lotte ?” 

‘You can trust to me, father.” 

‘*Yes, I know I can; for that, and more too. And 
there is more, I feel about Stephen. Happen I was 
less than kind to him the otherday. But I gave you 
good reasons, Charlotte ; and I have such confidence in 
you, that [ sald to mother, ‘ You can send Charlotte. 
There is nothing underhand about her. Sheknows my 
will, and she'll doit.” Eh? What?” 

“Yes, father; I'll be square on all four sides with 
you. ButI told you there had been no love-making 
between me and Steve.” 

* Bteve was doing his best at it. Depend upon it, he 
meant lovemaking; and I must say I thought you 
made out to understand him very well. Maybe I was 
mistaken. Every woman {s a new book, and a book by 
herself ; and it isn’t likely I can understand them all.” 

“* Stephen is sure to speak to me about your being so 
queer with him. Had I not better tell the truth ?” 

**I have a high opinion of that way. Truth may be 
blamed, but it can’t be shamed. However, if he was 
not making love to you at the shearing, won’t you find 
it a bit difficult to speak your mind? Eh? What?’ 

** He will understand,” 

** Ay, I thought so.” 

“‘ Father, we have never had any secrets, you and me. 
If I am not to encourage Stephen Latrigg, do you want 
me to marry Julius Sandal ?” 

“Well, Inever! Such a question! What for ?” 

“ Because, at the very first, I want to tell you that I 
could not do it—no way. Iam quite ready to give up 
my will to your will, and my pleasure to your pleasure. 
That is my duty ; but to marry Cousin Jullus is a differ- 
ent thing.” 

“Don’t get too far forward, Charlotte. Julius has 
rot sald a word to me about marrying you.” 

** But he fs doing his best at it. Depend upon it, he 
means marrying ; and I must say I thought you made 
out to understand him very well. Maybe I was mis 
taken. Every man {s a new book, and a book by him- 
self ; and {t is not Ilkely I can understand them all.” 

** Now you are picking up my own words, and throw. 
ing them back at me. That isn’t right. I don’t know 
whatever to say for myself. Eh? What?” 

** Say ‘ dear Charlotte,’ and ‘ good-by, Charlotte,’ and 
take aneasy mind with you to Holler Scree, father. 
As far as I am concerned, I will never grieve you, and 
never deceive you ; no, not in the least little thing.” 

So she left him. Her face was bright with smiles, and 
her words had even a ring of mirth in them ; but below 
all there was a stubborn weight that she could not 
throw off, a darkness of spirit that no sunshine could 
brighten. Since Jullus had come into their home, home 
had never been the same. There was a stranger at the 
table and in all its sweet, famillar places, and she was 
sure that to her he always would be a stranger. Some- 
thing was sald or done that put them further apart every 
day. She could not understand how any Sandal could be 
so absolutely out of her love and sympathy. Who has not 
experienced these invasions of hostile natures ?—alien 
voices, characters fundamentally different, yet bound to 
them by natural ties which the soul refuses to recog- 
nize. 

The somberness of her thoughts affected her surround- 
ings very much as rain affects the atmosphere. The 
hills looked melancholy ; she was aware of every stone 
on the road. Alas! this morning she had begun to 
grow old, for she felt that she had a past—a past that 
could never return. Hitherto her life had been to-day 
and to-morrow, and to morrow always in the sunshine. 
Hitherto the thought of Stephen had been bient with 
something that was to happen. Now, she knew she 
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must always be remembering the days that for them 
would come nomore. She found herself reviewing even 
her former visits to Up Hill. In them also change had 
begun. And itis over the young, sorrow triumphs most 
cruelly. They are so easily wounded, so inapt to resist, 
so harassed by tcruples, so astonished at troubles they 
cannot comprehend, that their very sensitiveness pre- 
pares them for suffering. Very bitter tears are shed be- 
fore we are twenty years old. At forty we have learned 
to accept the inevitable, and to feel many thivgs possible 
which we once declared would break our hearts in two. 

There was an air of great depression also at Up-Hill. 
Ducte was full of apprehension. She sald to Charlotte, 
‘‘ When men as old as father fall they stumble at their 
own grave; and I can’t think what I'll do without 
father.” 

‘* You have Steve.” 

‘Steve is golog away. He wuuld have left this 
morning, but for this fresh trouble. I see you are 
startled, Charlotte.” 

‘‘T am that. I heard nothing of it. He moves in a 
great hurry.” 

“ He always moves that way, does Steve.” 

‘“* How is grandfather ?” 

‘* He has had quite a backening since yesterday night. 
He has got ‘ the call,’ Charlotte. I've had more than 
one sigu of it. Just before he fell he went into the 
garden, and brought in with him a sprig of ‘ death come- 
quickly.’? ‘Father,’ I asked, ‘ whatever made you pull 
that ?? Then he looked so queerly, and answered, ‘I 
didn’t pull it, Ducfe; I found ft on the wall.’ He was 
quite curious, and sent me to ask this one and the other 
one if they had been in the garden. No one had been 
there ; and, at the long end, he sald, ‘Make no more 
talk about it, Ducfe. There’s them that go up and down 
the fellside that no one sees. 7hey lift the latch, and 
wait not for the open door, the King’s command betng 
urgent. I have hada message.’ He fell an hour after- 
wards, Charlotte. He did not think he was much hurt 
at the time, but he got his death-tbrow. I know it.” 

‘*T should like to speak tohim, Ducfe. Tell him that 
Charlotte Sandal wants his blessing.” 

He was lying on the big osk bed in the best room, 
walting for his dismissal in cheerful serenity. ‘‘ Come 
here, Charlotte,” he sald ; ‘‘ stoop down, and let mesee 
you once more. My sight grows dim. I am going away, 
dear.” 

‘Oh, grandfather, is there anything I can do for 
you ?” 

‘*Bea good girl. Be good and do good. Stand true 
to Steve—remember—true to Steve.” And he did not 
seem inclined to talk more. 

‘* He ts saving his strength for the Squire,” said Ducte. 
“ He has a deal to say to him.” 

‘* Father hoped to be back this afternoon.” 

‘* Though it be the darkening when he gets home, ask 
him to come at once, Charlotte. Father is waiting for 
him, and I don’t think he will pass the turn of the 
night.” 

There were many subtle links of sympathy between 
Up-Hill and Sandal. Death could not be in one house 
without casting a shadow in the other. Julius privately 
thought such a fellow-feeling a little stretched. The 
Latriggs were on a distinctly lower social footing than 
the Sandals. Rich they might be; but they were not 
written among the list of county families, nor had they 
even married into their ranks. He could not under- 
stand why Barf Latrigg’s death should be allowed to 
interfere with life at Seat-Sandal. Yet Mrs. Sandal was 
at Up-Hill all the afternoon; snd, though the Squire 
did not get home until quite the darkening, he went at 
once, without taking food or rest, to the dying man. 

“ Why, Barf 1s nearly the same as my own father,” 
he sald. And then, in a lower voice, ‘‘and he may see 
my father before the strike of day. I wouldn't miss 
Barf’s last words for a year of life. I wouldn't that.” 

It was a lovely night; warm, and sweet with the 

scent of August lilies and the rich aromas of ripening 
fruit and grain. The great hills and the peaceful val- 
leys lay under the soft radiance of a full moon; and 
there was not a sound but the gurgle of running water 
or the bark of some solitary sheep-dog, watching the 
folds on the high fells. Sophia and Julius were walk- 
ng in the garden, both feellng the sensitive suggestive- 
ress of the hour, talking softly together on topics peo- 
ple seldom discues in the sunshine—intimations of lost 
powers, prior existences, immortal life. Julius was 
learned in the Orlental view of metempsychosis, So- 
phia could trace the velled intuition through the highest 
inspiration of Western thought. 

‘*It whispers in the heart of every shepherd on these 
hills,” she said; ‘‘and they interpreted for Mr. Words- 
worth the dream of his own soul.” 

“IT know, Sophia. I lifted the book yesterday ; your 
Mark was in it.” And he recited, in a low, intense 
voice : 

** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
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Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.”’ 


“Oh, yes!” answered Sophia, lifiIng her dark eyes 
in a rea) enthusiasm. 
** Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.’”’ 


And they were both very happy in this luxury of 
mystical speculation. Eternity was behind as before 
them. Soft impulses from moon and stars, and from 
the witching beauty of lonely hills and scented garde:- 
ways, touched within their souls some primal sympathy 
that drew them close to that unseen boundary dividing 
spirits from shadow-casting men. It is true they rather 
felt than understood ; but when the soul has faith, what 
matters comprehension ? 

In the cold sweetness of the following dawn the 
Squire returned from Up-Hill. ‘‘ Barf is gone, Alice,” 
were his first words. 

‘* But all is well, William.” 

“No doubt of it. I met the rector on the hillside. 
‘How is Barf?) I asked; and he answered, ‘Thank 
God, he has the mastery !' Then he went on without 
another word. Barf had lost his sight when I got there, 
but he knew my voice; and he asked me to lay my 
face against his face. ‘I’ve done well to Sandal—well 
to Sandal,’ he muttered at intervals. ‘ You’ll know it 
some day, William.’ I can’t think what he meant. I 
hope he hasn’t left me any money. I could not take it, 
Alice.” 

** Was that all ?’ 

‘* When Steve came in he said something like ‘ Char- 
lotte,’ and he looked hard at me; and then again, ‘I’ve 
done well by Sandal.’ But I was too late. Ducie said 
he had been very restless about me earlier in the after- 
noon : he was nearly outside life when I got there. We 
thought he would speak no more; but about three 
o’clock this morning he called quite clearly, ‘ Ducie, the 
abbot's cross.’ Then Ducle unlocked the oak chest that 
stands by the bedside, and took from {t an ivory crucl- 
fix. She put it in his left hand. With a smile he 
touched the Christ upon it; and so, clasping the abbot’s 
cross, he died.” 

‘*T wonder at that, Willlam. A better Church-of- 
England man was not in all the dales than Barf 
Latrigg.” 

‘Ay; but you see, Alice, that cross is older than the 
Church of England. It was given to the first Latrigg 
of Up-Hill by the first abbot of Furness. Before the 
days of Wyckliffe and Latimer, every one of them, 
babe and hoary head, died with it in their hands. 
There are things that go deeper down than creeds, 
Alice ; and the cross with the Saviour on it is one of 
them. I would like to feel it myself, even when I was 
past seeing it. I would like to take the step between 
here and there with it in my hands.” 

In the cool of the afternoon, Julius and the girls went 
to Up-Hill. He had a solemn curlousness about death ; 
and both personally and theoretically the transition 
filled him with vague, momentous ideas, relating to all 
sides of his conscious belng. {n every land where he 
had sojourned, the superstitions and ceremonials that 
attended it were subjects of interest to him. So he was 
much touched when he entered the deep, cool porch, 
and saw the little table at the threshold, covered witha 
white linen cloth, and holding a plate of evergreens and 
a handful of salt. And when Sophia and Charlotte 
each scattered a little salt upon the ground, and broke 
off a small spray of boxwood, he knew instinctively 
that they were silently expressing their fafth in the 
preservation of the body, and in the life everlasting ; 
and he imitated them in the simple rite. 

Ducie met them with a grave and tender pleasure, 
‘*Come, and see the empty soul case,” she sald, softly ; 
‘* there is nothing to fear you.” And she led them into 
the chamber where it lay. The great bed was white as 
a drift of snow. On the dark oak walls there were 
branches of laurel and snowberry. The floor was fra- 
grant under the feet, with bits of rosemary, and bruised 
ears of lavender, and leaves of thyme. The casements 
were wide open to admit the fresh mountain breeze; 
and at one of them Steve rested in the carved chalr that 
had been his grandfather’s, and was now his own. 

The young men did not know each other; but this 
was neither the time ner the place for soclal civilitfes, 
and they only slightly bowed as their eyes met. In- 
deed, it seemed wrong to trouble the peaceful silence 
with mere words of courtesy ; but Charlotte gave her 
hand to Stephen, and with it that candid, loving gaze 
which has, from the eyes of the beloved, the miraculous 
power of turning the water of life into wine. And 
Charlotte perceived this, and she went home happy in 
the happiness she had given. 

Four days later, Barf Latrigg was buried. In the 
glory of the August afternoon, the ladies of Seat-Sandal 
stood with Julius in the shadow of the park gates, and 





watched the long procession winding slowly down the 
fells, At first it was accompanied by fiiful, varying 
gusts of solemn melody; but as it drew nearer, the 
affecting tones of the funeral hymn became more and 
more distinct and sustained. There were at least three 
hundred voices thrilling the still, warm air with its 
pathetic music; and, as they approached the church 
gates, it blended itself with the heavy tread of those 
who carried and of those who followed the dead, like 
a wonderful, triumphant march. 

After the funeral was over the Squire went back to 
Up-Hill to eat the arvel-meal,' and to hear the will of 
his old friend read. It was nearly dark when he re- 
turned, and he was very glad to find his wife alone. ‘‘I 
have had a few hard hours, Alice,” he sald, wearily; 
‘and I am more bothered about Barf’s will than I can 
tell why.” 

‘* 1 suppose Steve got all.” 

“Pretty nearly. Barf’s married daughters had their 
portions long ago ; but he left each of them three hun- 
dred pounds as a good-will token. Ducie got a thousand 
pounds and her right in Up-Hill as long as she lived. 
All else was for Steve, except—and this bothers me—a 
box of papers left in Ducie’s charge. They are to be 
given to me at her discretion ; and, if not given during 
her lifetime or my lifetime, the charge remains then 
between those that come after us. I don’t like it, and I 
can’t think what it means. Eh? What ?” 

‘He left you nothing ?” 

‘*He left me his staff. He knew better than to leave 
me money. But I am bothered about that box of papers, 
What can they referto? Eh? What?” 

“‘I can make a guess, William. When your brother 
Tom left home and went to India, he took money enough 
with him, but I’m afraid he got it queerly. At any rate, 
your father had some big sums to raise. You were at 
college at the time ; and though there was some under- 
hand talk, maybe you never heard {t—for no one round 
Sandal Side would pass on a word likely to trouble the 
old Squire or offend Mistress Charlotte. Now, perhaps 
it was at that time Barf Latrigg ‘ did well to Sandal.’” 

‘I think you may be right, Alice. I remember that 
father was a bit mean with me the last year I was at 
Oxford. He would have reasons he did not tell me of. 
One should never judge a father. He is often forced to 
cut the loaf unevenly for the good of every one.” 

But this new idea troubled Sandal. He was a manof 
supersensitive honor with regard to money matters. If 
there were really any obligation of that kind between 
the two houses, he hardly felt grateful to Latrigg for 
being silent about it. And still more the transfer of 
these papers vexed him. Ducie might know what he 
might never know. Steve might have it in his power 
to trouble Harry when he was at rest with his fore-elders. 
The subject haunted and worrled him ; and as worries 
are never complete worrles till they have an individ 
uallty, Steve very soon became the personal embodiment 
of mortifying uncertainty and wounded amour propre, 
For if Mrs. Sandal’s suspicion were true, or even if it 
were not true, she was not likely to be the only one in 
Sandal-Side who would construe Latrigg’s singular dis- 
position of his papers in the same way. Certainly 
Squire William did not feel as if the dead man had 
‘* done well to Sandal.” 

Stephen was equally annoyed. His grandfather had 
belonged to a dead century, and retained until the last 
his almost feudal idea of the bond between his family 
and the Sandals. But the present Squire had stepped 
outside the shadows of the past, and Stephen was fully 
abreast of his own times. He understood very well 
that, whatever these papers related to, they would be a 
constant thorn in Sandal’s side; and he saw them lying 
between Charlotte and himself, a barrier unknown, and 
insurmountable because unknown. 

From Ducie he could obtain neither information nor 
assistance. ‘‘ Mother,” he asked, ‘‘do you know what 
those papers are about ?” 

** Ratherly,” 

‘When can you tell me ?” 

‘There must be a deal of sorrow before I can tell 
you. ” 

‘*Do you want to tell me ?” 

‘If I should dare to want it one minute, I should ask 
God's pardon the next. When I unlock that box, Steve, 
there is like to be trouble in Sandal. I think your 
grandfather would rather the key rusted away.” 

** Does the Squire know anything about them ?” 

* Not he.” 

‘*Tf he asks, will you tell him ?” 

‘*Not yet. I—hope never.” 

‘*T wish they were in the fire.” 

‘Perhaps some day you may put them there. You 
will have the right when I am gone,”’ 

Then Steve silently kissed her, and went into the gar- 
den ; and Ducte watched him through the window, and 
whispered to herself, ‘‘It is a bit hard, but it might be 
harder ; and right always gets the overhand at the long 
end,” 
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HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
V. 
By Lucy M. Hatt, M_D.! 


“THERE is a popular belfef that, as woman passes 
the high noon of her existence, she is necessarily 
beset by @ countlcss number of ills, in which there is 
likely to be summed up all her own and her ancestral 
tendencles to discomfort and bodily misfortune. 

I speak of that later “critical period,” which, flash- 
ing iis wsrning along thrilling nerves and tingling veins, 
is, by nature's plan, intended to usher in that season of 
rich and ripe maturity, that noble physical repose, which 
gives to a woman the best years of her life. 

The fears which are entertained by women with re- 
gard to this period of change are exaggerated, and, toa 
large extent, groundless. 

The system is, 80 to speak, seeking to establish itself 
upon a new basis ; a new balance fs being adjusted, and 
there must be a degres of circulatory and nervous dis- 
turbance incident to the change. A woman who meets 
this crisis fortified with good health has this, and only 
this, to dread. If she is suffering from the enervating 
influence of luxury, if her nerves are worn threadbare 
by hard work and privation, then is she like one of the 
foolish virgins who, when the hour of her need came, 
had no oil for her empty lamp. 

The first thought for herself of every woman, as this 
time approaches, should be to see to it that she make 
herself eecure in as goodly a measure of health as posst- 
ble. Mind and body should be equally guarded. A 
mind devoid of high and noble interests, selfishly and 
morbidly feeding upon itself, is an element of danger at 
this as at any other crieis in life. 

Much is sald of inherited tendencies, but let us not 
forget that, in the msjority of cases, they too will yield 
to the benign effects of right living, and that the points 
which at first were weak and assaflabie may finally bo 
come as strong az their neighbors. 

Some one has said that “ one balf the world {s perfsh- 
ing from idleness, the other half from overwork.” Hap 
plly, between these two extremes may be found a golden 
mean wherein is safety and happiness. 

It is certain that the women most likely tosuffer severely 
at the “‘change of life” are those who are living in the 
semi-Idleness born of luxury, and those who labor be- 
yond their strength. Among the latter are especially to 
be classed those fermers’ wives who, in addition to 
the atove, lead isolated lives, into which little of amuse- 
rent or recreation finds {ts way. 

In the one case over-indulgence has injured the tone 
of the system ; in the other, the attrition of toll, the dead 
level of monotony, have left it worn and shattered. 

Of the two conditions, the perils of misapplied luxury 
are probably the greater. 

Indeed, it is not uncommon to see a woman, after 
some great calamity which necessitated the throwing off 
of the old easy habits, rally her forces, and suddenly 
find herself free from every vestige of her late infirmi 
ties. 

A famous specialist has said: ‘‘ Necessity for hard 
work (mental or physical, of course) prevents and cures 
the nervous affections which so frequently assall the 
rich at this perilod—for luxury {s the hotbed of nervous 
affections ; they grow there in such profusion, and run 
into such strange eccentricities, that pathologists have 
given up the hope of completing their catalogue.” 

The same author also speaks strongly of the greater 
safety of those who have so ordered their lives that they 
enter upon this period ia the possession of good health. 

Whether a woman desires to avoid trouble, or whether 
she has drifted until she is already among the breakers, 
the course of action is nearly the same ; always recog. 
nizing the fact that to avoid danger is easier than to ¢x- 
tricate one’s self from it. 

First and foremost, then, let there be healthy mental 
stimulus of some kind. If the background of your ex- 
perience is set with old worries, jealousies, or heartaches, 
shake them off and get a new point of view. The world 
is full of interests! To keep one’s self fresh and ina 
receptive condition is the essential thing. — 

Then the never-failing remedies, pure air and sun- 
shine, with plenty of cheerfulness thrown in, must not 
be lost sight of. All other tonics and nervines are as 
nothing in comparison. 

Exercise calls the blood away from organs where con- 
gestion is harmful, and invigorates the whole system ; so 
all must exercise. At the same time, let the labors of 
the overworked woman be mitigated, and if she find 
rest ina novel, a bit of fancy-work, or a neighborly 
visit, encourage her in the indulgence. Do not forget 
that it is better both for herself and her family that she 
preserve her health at any cost rather than commit the 
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too common error of losing and then making frantic at- 
tempts to reoover it. 

Of the woman affluent, half idle, fully interested in 
nothing but herself, I beg that she set herself to good 
kard work—work which means something to her and to 
the world. A truce now to lap-dogs, embroidered 
screens, and soclety’s meaningless dawdlings. If she 
can find nothing better to do, let her take some neglected 
child, and rear it, giving it the best care and tralning 
which she can bestow. Let her even study Sanskrit 
for its future enlightenment rather than drift purpose- 
lessly from day to day. Whatever the output of energy 
may be, it must be decided, firm, and lasting, if she 
would have her reward. 

And here let me tay a word for those social martyrs 
who are prominent in hosts of good works—charitable, 
reformatory, progressive—as well as being centers in 
that espectal world which we are pleased to call ‘‘ so- 
ciety.” These women, because their work is not work 
—or, rather, because {it has not been measured by any 
definite standard as work—live in a perpetual turmoil 
of interruptions and petty pesterings. 

A wise woman, who has lived much among the nobil- 
ity of other countries, once sald to me: ‘‘ Our women— 
those occupying the same grades of society here that 
the titled do abroad—break down in health much more 
frequently than their European sisters ; and the reason 
is that there is so little system in the demands to which 
they feel themselves forced to respond. There every 
hour is arranged for beforehand, every interview is 
limited to a fixed period. Here the fashionable woman's 
time is held at the caprice of every idle acquaintance.” 
The result of this mismanagement {s a kind of nerve 
tension, which too often ends in a disastrous snapping 
of these much enduring organs when any additional 
strain comes upon them, especially as at the climacteric, 

If these hard-worked ladies would establish *‘ hours,” 
both business and socfaJ, and then keep to them as rfg- 
idly as do professional or business men aud women to 
theirs, they would save themselves a world of unneces 
sary wear and tear. The only other reasouable wey 
out of the difficulty would seem to be a deliberate lock- 
{ng of their doors when time for mental repose, reading, 
writing, or study is needed. 

Another grievous enemy to health Is the seven times 
heated atmosphere with which every habitable place {s 
flooded as soon as winter approaches. Our houses, 
churches, concert halls, theaters, raflroad cars, and, by 
a last stroke of Yankee genius and desire to be baked, 
horse-cars, are all kept at fever heat from November till 
May. 

Gasping, perspiring, shivering at every breath of alr 
except that which {s belched forth from a glowing fur- 
nace or hangs in stupefying circles around a heated 
steam coll or sheet-fron stove, what wonder that when 
this is added to other well known causes of ‘‘ nervous- 
ness,” this word has come to ba a stock expression, or 
that, in the druggist’s window, upon walls and fences 
and desecrated rocks, wherever we turn, we see in star- 
ing characters the names of myriad preparations, all 
coming under the head of nerve toni¢s, nerve invigor- 
ators, nerve foods, and all holding out a fatuous promise 
of restoration to wasted nerves and flagging energies | 

Perniclous as is this system of broiling to all, of what- 
ever age or sex, at that stage of woman's life which we 
are especially considering, it is to her the rankest poison, 
and in every way possible she should guard herself 
against it. Her own house or her apartments she can 
control, and here she can have a sultable degree of 
warmth. At night she should occupy a room quite 
cold, and with out-of-door air admitted directly into it, 

Late hours, large assemblies, with their unhealthful 
accompaniments, alcoholic or other stimulants, late 
dinners, where rich, highly seasoned food is taken, 
are all harmful, and therefore should be avoided. The 
plethoric should eat sparingly, and at meal-time only ; 
the anemic, or feeble, should take an abundance of 
nourishment, and at as short intervals as is well borne. 

Change of scene, frequent pleasant diversions, any- 
thing which will help to a hearty laugh, an efferves- 
cence of spirits, are the best of helps. 

But to point out the wey is not sufficient. Having 
learned this and undertaken to follow it, the one indis- 
pensable item now needed is perseverance. Many a 
one will fail to gain the blessing which might be hers 
because of lacking this. 

It is easier for most people to swallow medicines by 
the wholesale, to submit themselves to the scorching 
moxa or the surgeon’s knife, than it is to persist in a 
steady course of healthy living, especially if it involves 
the giving up of some accustomed indulgence. 

But to a wise woman, the best part of whose life lies 
waiting in the balance, the incentive to preserve it is a 
powerful one, and happy for her and for all who love 
her if she be warned in season and secure her goodly 
heritage ere it Is yet too late. 





—~ 


If little men are like big ones, good cooking will 
touch their hearts and soothe their tempers delightfully. 





NATURE’S RESPONSES. 


HE world is full of locked secrets because we have 
not been taught to see, hear, taste, smell, or touch 
with the delicate or carefully adjusted powers to discover 
its mysteries. How we pity the man who stands in the 
presence of a glowing western sky unmoved ; to whom 
an apple orchard quivering with its pink and white 
glory is only a promise of apples at so much a barrel ! 
What a world of elevating pleasure {s closed to him 
whose ears are stopped and whose soul does not respond 
to music ; to whom the grandest symphony rendered by 
the best tratned orchestra is buta jumble of sounds ! 
Life fs very limited when every faculty is not on the 
alert to enjoy in the highest degree each offering the 
world of nature Jays continually on {ts altar, the sacrifice 
of the inanimate to the animate, the mortal to the im- 
mortal. Every parent, every teacher, is responsible for 
the degree in which the senses are aroused and their 
training to enjoy the highest in their sphere. 
General Morgan, in a recent article in ‘‘ Education,” 
entitled ‘‘ Training as an Element in Education,” says : 


‘* Training, so far as it relates to the observing powers, 
means the leading of the pupil to so use each of his senses 
as will insure its highest development. The trained mind 
sees, hears, feels, smells, and tastes in such manner as to 
extort from nature her secrets. He knows the objects about 
him, or at least can know them. The work of the trainer is 
less the giving of information about objects than the calling 
into vigorous and healthy exercise the perceptive powers.”’ 

One of the greatest powers, when rightly used, is the 
power of expression. This power is one most suscep- 
tible of cultivation, and is largely dependent on the 
training of sight and hearing ; the more keen these two 
faculties, the more efficient this power. The more 
delicate the perceptions, the larger the world to which 
we have access. The more limited the perception, the 
emailer the world to which we have access. And the 
siz: of this world to each soul depends on the training 
it receives. General Morgan says : 

** Training seeks to lead the pupil throngh such exercises 
or operations ag will tax each of the powers or faculties, 
and not one only. The soul is endowed with sensibility, con- 
science, and will, as well as with intellect. A fully 
developed soul—that is, a well trained soul—not only knows, 
but feels; and not only feels, but acts, The appetites, 
desires, affections, and emotions are as much integral parts 
of the soul as thoughts or volitions. 

“ Training seeks to awaken and regulate desire for soctety 
for approbation, property, life, happiness, etc. , together with 
all right affections, such as patriotism, filial affection, 
philanthropy; noble emotions, such as love of the beauti- 
ful, love of the sublime, reverence, etc. Training seeks for 
its ultimate end the awakening and disciplining of each and 
every endowment, so that the soul, with all its powers de- 
veloped karmoniously and to the highest degree, stands 
forth complete, a symmetrical whole.” 

Who Its sufficient for these things? He that hath a 
clean heart, and who enters into the fleld to bring out the 
highest gift and grace in each, developing that kingdom 
of heaven which the Master sald is within every soul. 

The beauties of the world to come are beyond the 
comprehension of man; the beauties of the present 
world are comprehensible, but uncomprehended, because 
the five fingers with which we may touch the world of 
nature and cause her to produce harmony are rarely 
trained together. We may play our one note, and yet 
never know there are five, each as capable of varlation 
as the one we touch. 

Nature showers her beauty on blind eyes, dull ears, 
blunted and undeveloped faculties due to stupidity, ig- 
norance, and carelessness at home and {n school, Each 
sense is a gift from God to be used for his glory and man’s 
enjoyment, but cast aside or neglected by man, who thus 
closes the avenue of the revelation of God to the human 
soul through his heaven-given powers, the senses, 








SOME CHRISTMAS DISHES. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 
CHICKEN JELLY, 


OIL a pair of chickens till you can easily pull the 
meat from the bones. Return the bones to the 
broth, and boil half an hour longer. Strain, and set in 
a cool place, and this liquor will become jellied. The 
next day cut the meat into small pieces, leaving out the 
skin. Melt the jelly, and put the pleces in ft. Add 
two spoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, two of walnut 
catsup, one of salt, and a pinch each of ground cloves, 
allspice, and mace. Slice elght hard-boiled eggs and 
two lemons, and line a large bowl or mold with these 
slices ; pour in the mixture, and let it stand till the next 
day. The water should just cover the chickens when 
put to boil. 
This is a highly ornamental as well as delicious dish, 
and will keep a long time. 


BIRDS IN JELLY. 

Small birds should be stuffed, roasted, and put in 
molds singly, breasts down, and the molds filled with 
well-seasoned, amber-colored meat jelly, warmed and 
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thin. The next day it will be found hard and firm, 
and should be served garnished with bright red, tart 
jelly—currant or cranberry—and sprigs of parsley, laid 
alternately around the form. 


AMBROSIA 
is a delicious dessert for Christmas, or any other day. 
Peel and slice six large, sweet oranges, removing the 
seeds, Also pare and slice one large pineapple. Grate 
one cocoanut. Then in a glass dish place a layer of 
orange, then of cocoanut, then of pineapple, and repeat 
till the dish {s full. Over all pour a cup of sherry 
wine ; but if that 1s objected to, prepare the ambrosia 
three hours before it is wanted, and the julce of the 
oranges and pineapples will be suffictent. 

Chicken salad is one of the seasonable good things of 
Christmas time. 


SPICED OYSTERS. 


To one hundred Jarge oysters and their juice, add ove 
quart of boiling water and one spoonful of salt. 
Scald them one minute, and then dratn off the Mquor 
through a colander, and spread the oysters upon a tray 
to cool; then put the liquor {Into a large saucepan on 
the fire, ad“ to it one spoonful of whole allspice, a 
dozen blades of mace, a level teaspoonful of black 
pepper, and a few whole cloves ; boil these together for 
a few moments, removing the scum as it rises, then 
remove from the fire, and stir in a full pint of the best 
cider vinegar, more or less, to be sour to the taste ; then 
put in the cold oysters, and one lemon, thinly sliced. In 
a few hours it {s ready for use. They will rematn good 
for a couple of weeks, at least. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 

To one cup of finely chopped suet, and one cup of 
New Orleans molasses, add one half cup of brown 
sugar and onecup of milk. Beat all these well together, 
and add one cup of washed currants, one cup of chopped 
raising, one quarter pound of citron, cut up very small, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one half a grated nutmeg, and a 
level teaspoonful each of ground clonamon, cloves, and 
allspice ; then a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda ; mix 
well, and add flour enough to make a stiff batter. 
Steam at least four hours; serve with hard sauce and 
wine sauce. This is a rich yet inexpensive pudding, as 
it contains nelther eggs nor butter, and {s just as good 
& month later, if kept well covered. 


HARD SAUCE 
for the above. Two spoonfuls of butter, beaten to a 
cream with five spoonfuls of powdered sugar, flavored 
with vanilla. 
WINE SAUCE 

To acupful of fine sugar add a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, one cup of boiling water, and a little 
salt. Thicken this with one spoonful of corn starch, 
blended in half a cup of cream or milk; boll one 
moment, stirring well. When removed from the fire, 
flavor with wine (or vanilla, if preferred) 


MERINGUE KISSES, 
A Delicate Dessert. 


Whisk some whites of eggs to a stiff froth ; mix with 
them, with a spoon, quickly, some finely powdered loaf 
sugar, one spoonful to each white of egg used. Then 
place a sheet of white paper on a sheet tin, and with a 
spoon lay on the mixture in heaps about the size of an 
egg, and about two inches apart, taking care to make 
them of uniform size, and as near the same form as 
possible, and evenly shaped. Sift a little powdered 
sugar over them, shake off what does not stick to them, 
and place at once in a moderateoven. When they have 
become a little yellow, and hard to the touch, take 
them out, detach them from the paper carefully, and 
elther scoop out the inside or press it in with a teaspoon ; 
then replace in the oven, on the sheet tin, to dry for 
half an hour. The oven must be very cool, and the 
oven door left open, When the meringues are cold, 
have ready some flavored whipped cream, fill the hol- 
low of each meringue with it, join neatly in pairs by 
sticking together the under side of each. They are 
then ready to serve. 


AN APPLE DESSERT. 


Pare and core enough large sweet apples to cover the 
bottom of a large porcelain preserving kettle. Put in 
only boiling water enough to cover the bottom of the 
kettle well. Oover closely, and simmer till the apples 
are cooked. Try them with a straw to see if they are 
soft to the core. Add a little more boiling water as it 
boils away, if necessary. Then remove the apples, with- 
out breaking, to a large glass dish; pile them up in 
pyramid form. Add sugar and the juice of a lemon to 
the sirup in the kettle, boll it three minutes, and pour ft 
over the apples when partly cold. Then whip the 
whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, sweeten, and epread 
thickly over the apples, and over all scatter the lemon 
peel, cut off very thin and finely shredded. 

This simple dish is good any time in the year. 

A nice side-dish for the day after Christmas {s the 
following : Cover the bottom of « pudding dish with 








fine bread or cracker crumbs, wet with milk, and lay 
on several bits of butter; then a layer of cold, hard- 
bofled eggs, sliced ; then a layer of cold chicken, cut 
up small, several bits more of butter, a little pepper 


and salt. Repeat the layers In order till the dish {s full, 
using no more milk, but butter liberally. Have crumbs 
the last layer, and bake one hour, browning the top. 

This dessert {s eastly prepared: Beat the yolks of 
three eggs and the white of one; mix four spoonfuls of 
flour with three cups of milk, three spoonfuls of fine 
sugar, and grated lemon-peel to flavor. Add the beaten 
eggs to this, and boil gently till done. Putseveral mac- 
aroons In a dish, pour a wine-glass of sherry over them, 
and over all pour the hot cream, and serve when cold. 
A pint of vanilla-flavored bofled custard poured over 
four sliced bananas, and six little sponge-cakes, 13 an- 
other good and simple dessert. 


LINCOLN’S LETTER 


HE followilag letter from the November ‘‘ Cent- 

ury Magazine” in the first Instaliment of the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, published in that number, should 
be carefully read by every person who extends a help- 
ing hand : 


‘Dear JOHNSTON: Your request for elghty dollars I do 
not think it best tocomply with now. At the various times 
when I have helped you a little, you have said to me, ‘ We 
can get along very well now,’ but ina very short time | find 
you in the same difficulty again. Now, this can only happen 
by some defect in your conduct. What that defect is I 
think I know. You are not lazy, and still you are an idler. 
1 doubt whether, since I saw you, you have done a good 
whole day’s work in any one day. You do not very much 
dislike to work, and still you do not work much, merely 
because it does not seem to you that you could get much 
for it. This habit of uselessly wasting time is the whole 
difficulty, and it is vastly important to you, and still more 
so to your children, that you should break the habit. It is 
more important to them because they have longer to live, 
and can keep out of an idle habit before they are in {t easter 
than they can get out after they are in. 

‘* You are now in need of some money; and what I pro- 
pose is that you shall go to work ‘ tooth and nail’ for some- 
body who will give you money for it. Let father and your 
boys take charge of things at home, prepare fora crop, and 
make the crop; and you go to work for the best money 
wages, or tn discharge of any debt you owe, that you can 
get; and tosecure a fair reward for your labor, [ now 
promise you that for every dollar you will, between this and 
the first of next May, get for your own labor, either in 
money or as discharging your own indebtedness, | will then 
give you one other dollar. By this, if you hire yourself at 
ten dollars a month, from me you will get ten more, making 
twenty dollars a month for your work. In this I do not 
mean that you shall go off to St. Louis, or the lead mines, 
or the gold mines in California ; but I mean for you to go 
at it for the best wages you can get close to home, in Coles 
County. Now, if you will do this you will soon be out of 
debt, and, what is better, you will have a habit that will 
keep you from getting in debt again. But if I should now 
clear you out of debt, next year you would be just as deep 
in as ever. You say you would almost give your place in 
heaven for seventy or eighty dollars. Then you would value 
your place in heaven very cheap, for I am sure you can, 
with the offer I make, get the seventy or eighty dollars 
for four or five months’ work. You say if I will furnish 
you the money you will deed me the land, and if you don’t 
pay the money back you will deliver possession. Nonsense! 
If you can’t live now with the land, how will you then live 
without it? Yon have always been kind tome, andI do 
not mean to be unkindto you. On the contrary, if you will 
but follow my advice, you will find it worth more than 
eighty times eighty dollars to you.” 











LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


HERE have been many articles and books 

published on the subject of household economy. 
Every article, every book, has been subjected to more 
or less criticlsm and ridicule. There can never be a 
system of economy devised that will meet with approval 
from all, nor be perfectly adaptable to all conditions 
and places, because the standards of economy, the 
conditions of life, the locality in which the expert- 
ments are made, are never alike, It must be a 
faulty system indeed that does not suggest a new idea 
or new method to the reader. A book recently pub 
shed, entitled ‘‘Ten Dollars Eaough,” gives the bills 
of fare and the recipes for several weeks of a family 
consisting of the husband, wife, and one servant. The 
income of the family was one hundred dollars per 
month. Besides its valuable recipes the book has many 
wise words. The clever young wife says In regard to 
servants, when conversing with a friend : 

‘“** That is all very nice, Molly ; but it seems to me you 
must have a good deal to do, or else ycur Marta is a treas- 
ure.’ 

‘“«¢ Well, I have a good deal to do, and Marta is in one 
sense & treasure, thongh, at the same time, I can see that 
many people would not get along with her. Her good 
qualities seem to be cleanliness (although she is not tidy), 
and an ambition to be a good cook ; but for general work 
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she needs constant watching and telling. Still, annoying 
as this is, I do not know that one can expect more in a gir) 
iike her than willingness to dothe work laid out for her. If 
I were paying for trained service, I should be dissatisfied ; 
but there are few trained girls who will undertake general 
work.’ 

‘“*That seems to mea matter of course. A girl whois 
anxious to rise is one who will try to learn how to do it, and 
it would be hard if one expected her to femain always In 
an inferior position. If we do that, I think we remove the 
strongest incentive to good work—the ambition to better 
herself. I think it is the general lack of such ambition 
among girls, the non-recognition of it as one of the condi- 
tions of service by ladies, that makes the great difference 
between our English servants and those here.’ 

***T am sure you are right,’ said Molty; ‘and that seems 
to me the true solution of the servant difficulty. Young 
girls must learn that high wages and lighter work are to be 
obtained by proficiency ; that they can look on first places, 
where low wages only ought to be expected, as apprentice- 
ships, and every succeeding one to be a step higher toward 
the comfortable and well-paid position an accomplished 
servant of any branch ought to be able tocommand. But 
this is something that depends on the ladies themselves. So 
long as they pay the competent and incompetent neariy 
alike, and do not insist on testimonials, not only as to re 
spectability and temper, but proficiency in duties under- 
taken, there is not much encouragement to an ambitious 
girl, or at least she sees she can get along without making 
special effort, and that, if she does make it, she will meet 
with the discouraging fact that she is !n competition with 
those who have made no effort.’ 

*** Still, one would think that this isathing that would 
cure itself. Every one would rather pay competent servants 
than incompetent.’ 

‘** Of course, if they know it. But when two girls come 
well recommended, how can you or | tell which is the really 
competent one, if, as is often the case, a good-natured lady 
has taken her servant’s good qualities, her amiability and 
willingness, more into account than the efficient discharge 
of her duties? I have kept my eyes wide opsn on this sub- 
ject, and find that a neat-looking, willing girl will nearly 
always keep a place, even if not competent for its duties, 
and be well recommended when she leaves ; not, as justice 
demands, recommended for the qualities she actually has, 
buat also for general competency.’ 

“Mrs. Welles looked slyly at Molly. 

‘** And what character would you give Marta ?’ 

‘** Now, that is hardly fair. Isee the evil. I don’t say I 
can do anything to remedy it; that has to be a general 
movement. When I am in Rome, I suppose I should do as 
the Romans do; yet I woulitry to be very specific. But it 
would do no good. If Marta leaves me and appiles fora 
place as first-class cook she will get it. Some few ladies 
will need some more corroboration than her word and my 
letter testifying to general good conduct; but many will read- 
ily take her, and she will stay a month or two, if not longer, 
get large wages enough to make it as profitable to wait for 
another well-paid place if she does not readily find it. A girl 
recommended as clean and willing will get a place as cook if 
she has the hardihood to assert her ability; yet who would 
employ a carpenter simply for his amiability »’ 

‘¢¢Then you would have apprenticeship among servants 
as among artisans ?’ 

“** Of course, if it could be, I would; in other countries 
there is practical apprenticeship without bonds, that in- 
sures, to the painstaking employer who does her best for 
a girl, not losing her the moment she has learnt the first 
rudiments of housework, and her apprentice year would 
be at low wages; she would have the option of advancing 
her year by year, or of letting her go back and tating a 
fresh ‘‘ prentice’’ hand.’ 

‘**T pity the woman.’ 

*8o dol, yet it is just what we all do more or less with- 
out any distinct benefit. Of course no reasonable person 
would expect a girl to remain at the low wages when she 
became worth more.’ 

“*That’s just what I was thinking, Molly. You will 
make Marta worth a good deal more than $10 a month as 
wages go.’ 

***] know it, but I shall be content to give her $12 when 
she can do my work with only superintendence on my part, 
and later on I shall expect her to ask me $14; and I shall 
have to decide to give it, or take some one else; yet, tf she 
does her best till then, I shall not feel ill-used, things being 
as they are. We can’t expect a young woman like Marta 
to be better than her times.’ ’’ 


Such wisdom and philosophy would reduce the fric- 
tlon between mistress and maid fn many households. 








Orricious ADvisERS —How to manage ‘iis baby 
should never be a perplexing question to those who are 
willing to profit by the gratuitous advice showered upon 
mothers by relatives, friends, acquaintances, and even 
strangers, if the mother will give the slightest oppor- 
tunity. Marion Harland, in ‘‘ Babyhood,” in an ex- 
cellent article on ‘‘ Other People’s Children,” gives this 
advice to a young mother greatly perplexed by the 
oumerous directions given her for the care of her young 
baby. ‘‘Whatam 1 todo ?’ she asks. ‘‘ If 1 were to 
follow one tithe of the advice forced upon me with 
regard to the management of my poor boy, he would be 
dead,.or a prodigy, ina month.” To this Marion Har. 
land replies: ‘‘ The child is yours, Yours is the respon- 
sibility of caring for and educating him. Keep your 
head steady; turn a carelees ear to officlous sugges- 
tions, and bring him up as your fudgment and con- 
selence dictate.” 
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JOHN GILPIN. 


AN ACTED BALLAD. 
PART I. 


By Mattie B. Bangs. 


OHN GILPIN’S dress should be composed of white 

trousers, a short red coat trimmed with brald and 
buttons and coming to the waist, a belt, a red sash tied 
on one side, top-boots if possible, a sword, a wig, and 
a soldier’s hat. The coat may be made of turkey-red ; 
the wig, by sewing white curled hair all over a round 
muslin cap bound with wire; a black muslin bag and 
a black ribbon bow should be fastened behind. The 
hat may be made of paper. Mrs. Gilpin’s dress should 
be a long, plain skirt, as old-fashioned as possible in 
style and material, a small shawl, a large poke bonnet 
and a lace veil, mitts, and a silk bag. Mrs. Gilpin’s 
sister should be dressed in much the same style; Betty, 
in a short, figured gown, an apron, a kerchief crossed 
over her breast, and a little cap with ribbons; the 
Calender, in knickerbockers, a white vest, a cut-away 
coat, a large necktie, long, dark stockings, and pumps. 
‘The customers must have plain gowns, kerchlefs, large 
hats, and long silk purses in their hands; the postboy, 
short trousers, a flannel jacket, and striped tennis cap, 
with the visor turned up. 

The stage properties are a light shawl, four large 
dolls, an umbrella, a whip, a wheelbarrow, or something 
to take the place of the chaise, two stone bottles, with 
wire twisted around the necks and bent in such a way 
as to form hooks, a long red cloak, a whisk-broom, an 
elbow-chair, a pipe, a bench with a back, a large old 
hat, a strap that may be snapped to make the sound of 
the crackingof a whip ; four painted signs—on the first, 
‘John Gilpin, Linen-Draper ;’ a pointing hand, and 
the words, ‘‘ To Islington,” on the second; a large 
painted pasteboard bell for the third; and ‘‘ Calender- 
ing Done Here” for the fourth ; a board faetened to a 
chair in such a way that it may be swung back and 
forth ; a large, round plece of parteboard covered with 
gold paper, and two objecis to stand for horses. Gil- 
pin’s steed may be made by cutting a horse’s head out 
of pasteboard, painting upon it eyes, nose, and mouth, 
using a strap fora bridle, and fastening this head toa 
long stick ; cut paper into a deep fringe for the mane. 
The postboy’s nag may be a light saw-horse, with a 
head of the same kind, tacked into place. A boy who 
can bray like a donkey, snort like a horse, and bark 
like a dog is also necessary ; and several articles for 
Gilpin’s shop will be needed. 

SCENE FIRST. 

At the back of the stage is a draped clothes-horse, 
with an opening to represent a window. Over the win- 
dow is the sign, ‘‘ John Gilpin, Linen-Draper.” Through 
the opening is seen a line hung with goods. Oneor two 
articles are displayed at the sides of the window. A 
screen, or another covered clothes-horse, joins the one 
at the back on each side of the stage. A fold of the 
screen on the right, near the window, stands open, to 
represent a door. Room should be left between the 
ends of the screens and the curtain for the actors to 
enter and go outon both sides. John is seated in his 
chair, looking up complacently at bis sign, and enjoy- 
tng his pipe. Presently he rises, walks up and down, 
pauses, and addresses the audience : 

“ John Gilpin I, a citizen 
Of credit and renown ; 
A train-band captain eke am I 
Of famous London town.”’ 

He goes back to his seat, and, while he is meditating 
on his own greatness, Mrs. Gilpin steps out of the door, 
and, with a very mincing gait, approaches her husband, 
and touches him upon the shoulder. John turns, and 
she looks at him tenderly and speaks in a very persua- 
sive voice : 

“ Now, Mr. Gilpin, husband dear, 
Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


** To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


‘* My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise, so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

Jobn rises, and he and his wife carry out the fallow- 
ing conversation, John regarding Mrs. Gilpin lovingly 
and admiringly all the time, taking her hand in the last 
stanzs, and pointing proudly to his sign when he men- 
tions it: 

‘Ob! Mrs. Gilpin, I admire 
"Of womankind but one; 
And yon are she, my dearest dear: 
Therefore it shall be done. 


And my good friend, the Calender, 
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Will lend his horse to go.’’ 


** Now, Mr. Gilpin, that’s well said, 
And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.”’ 


‘Oh! what a dear and loving wife ! 
O'erjoyed am I to find, 
That though on pleasure you are bent, 
You have a frugal mind.”’ 
SCENE SECOND. 

In this and the following scenes the ballad should be 
read, and the acting should be in accordance and in 
time to the reading. The reader must pause occasionally 
to allow the performers to speak the words credited to 
each one in the story. The ballad should be read very 
slowly, distinctly, and in aloud voice. All the motions 
of the actors should be much exaggerated, and the ladies 
should have a great many airs and graces. In this scene 
the wheelbarrow stands on the left of the stage, and 
John’s horse is tied near by. Mrs. Gilpin and her sister 
must be rather small girls, on account of the limited 
accommodations in the chaise. The horse is the postboy 
with the shawl thrown over him. Each girl carries two 
dolls ; one has the umbrella, the other the whip. Some 
one out of sight snaps the strap at the appropriate words 
when the six precious souls are seated. The horse gal 
lops off, carrying the party off the stage. John comes 
out. The customers look out of the window. One 
shakes her purse, and beckons to him. John looks 
doubtful, pulls out his watch, slaps his pockets, and 
returns to the window, where he and the shoppers carry 
on a bargain in dumb show. Then he goes back to his 
horse, and Betty appears at the door holding up a bottle 
in each hand. In obedience to his words she brings out 
the bottles, cloak, and a whisk-broom, with which she 
diligently brushes the cloak before she throws it over 
his shoulders. He hooks the bottles to the belt that he 
has on already, as he cannot let go of his horse to strap 
one on at this time. At the end of the scene John ambles 
slowly across the stage. The reading is as follows : 


“The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


A short way off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in, 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad; 

The stones did rattle underneath 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Giipin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane; 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again. 


For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


80 down he came; for loss of time, 
Although ft grieved him fore, 

Yet loss of pence, he knew tul! well, 
Would trouble him much more. 


’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs, 
‘The wine is left behind !’ 


* Good lack, good lack! now bring it me, 
My leathern [or tennis] belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword [or racquet] 
When I do exercise.’ 


Now Mistress Gilpin, careful sou), 
Had two stone bottles found 

To hold the liquor that he loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side 
To keep his balance true. 


Then over all, that he’might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
Betty did gayly throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed.” 
SCENE THIRD. 

The sign “‘ To Islington” has been put in the place 
of the other one. The chair and board are used to 
represent the toligate, which is on the right of the stage, 
with the postboy to open it. Gulipin enters from the 
left, trotting gently at first, but going faster and faster 
until he is in a hard gallop. With a stick for a horse a 
great deal of riding may be done without moving far 
from one spot, by prancing up and down in the same 





‘* T am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know; 
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from his shoulders by an attached string held by 


some one out of sight. The three persons who were 
customers in the last scene appear at the window ss 
other persons, and call out as he passes ; some one barks 
like a dog, and the scene closes just after Gilpia bas 
dashed through the tollgate. The reading is this, with 
the spoken words: 


‘* Pair and softly,’ John he cried, 
But Jobn he cried in vaia. 
That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So, stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, wno never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or naught, 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamed when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As has been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all, 

And every soul cried cut, ‘ Well done,’ 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin, who but he ? 
Ilis fame soon spread around ; 
‘He carries weight, he rides a race, 

’Tis for a thousand pound |’ 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
’Twas wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnp'!ke man 
His gate wide open threw. 


And still he eeemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced, 

For all might see the bottles good 
Still dangling at his waist.”’ 








EVERYBODY’S FIELD. 


AY down in the heart of every boy and girl {s 

the desire to do something, to be something, 
that will make the world better. At no time of the 
year is this desire stronger than at the holiday season, 
when the thought that any one fs cold, or hungry, or 
without something to make this time of the year brighter 
and better than any other season mars our own enjoy- 
ment. Good cheer, good fellowship, for the poorest and 
meanest, is the desire of all who have a spark of kindli- 
nees in their nature. Thanksgiving turkey would cer- 
tainly have tasted better if we could have known that 
there were no tables empty on that day. Christmas 
greens would be brighter if we knew there were no 
vacant walls in all the world, that in every house in 
the whole land it was ‘‘ Merry Christmas ;” and Happy 
New Year greetings would have a still more joyous 
tone {f only every life held in it the promise of peace, 
plenty, and true happiness. This will never be. Always 
there will be hunger, cold, loneliness, ignorance, sin ; 
but we can all do our share toward relieving those who 
suffer. It isa mistake to feel that one must be a man 
or woman before they can do work that will make the 
life of some one less fortunate better. 

A book recently published, called ‘‘ Ways and Means,” 
written by one whore name is familiar to our boys and 
girls, Margaret Vandegrift, contafns an account of how 
one girl, with the assistance of some girl and boy friends, 
made the lives of a number of little children very happy, 
as she taught them many useful things. She began by 
giving a half-dczon ragged children a stick of candyteach, 
and making the engagement with them to meet her at 
the same time and place a week later, with perfectly 
clean hands and faces, and she would then give them 
more candy andacake. They came, The third meeting, 
taking place under the same conditions, found four 
added to the original number. Then an empty room 
in a storehouse was rented, and these little children 
invited to meet their friend there. The first meeting 
nutobered thirty, and wasas informal as possible. This 
is how these young people began : 

**'You shall have the cakes first, and then there will be 
some music, ad then I ‘have something to tell you and 
something useful to give you, and then you shall have the 
candy, and after that you can.go,home.”’ 

‘* Three cheers for the lady !” cried the champion. ‘' Hoo 
roar !"’ and a deafening response immediately filled the room. 

‘* May I make a remark or a suggestion, Miss Marie! *”’ 
whispered Dick. . 

“Of course you may,” she answered, and he stepped 





place. At the proper time, John pushes off his hat 
and nls wig, and loosens bis cloak, which is pulled 


forward a little, saying: i . 
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“If anybody would like to sit down on the floor and eat 
his or her cake, there is no reason why you shouldn’t,’’ 

The response was an immediate flop, which shook the 
building, and only a few remained standing. 

Muriel was amazed to see Julia. While she herself stood 
helpless, unable to think of anything to say, Julia went 
brightly about among the different groups, saying pleasant 
things to them, and as much at her ease as she would have 
been at an afternoon tea. 

The cakes were disposed of in an alarmingly short time, 
and then the boys, at an imploring glance from Muriel, 
took their places side by side to sing, and Jim prefaced the 
song with : 

“ We're going to sing you a song with a rousing good 
chorus, and if anybody feels like joining in, so much the 
better !”’ 

They struck up ‘Marching Through Georgia,’’ with all 
the strength of their voices, and the effect was electrical. 
Many of the children sprang to their feet ; heads and hands 
and feet began keeping time, and when the chorus to the 
second verse was reached, there was a rush of voices which 
nearly drowned those of the chief singers. 

When the song ended there was a shout of applause, and 
a clamorous demand for “‘ another.”’ 

‘+ And we'll all jine in if it is as easy as that one was,”’ 
said the champion, affably. 

Thus encouraged, the singers struck up ‘‘ Red, White, and 
Blue,” and the‘ jining in’? was not long in following. They 
began to shout for ‘‘another’’ as soon as it was finished, 
but a motion of Muriel’s hand, backed by amuch more sig- 
nificant gesture from her knight, secured a minute or two 
of silence, in which she sald : 

‘* You have pot had the candy yet, you know, nor the use- 
fal thing lam going to give you;’’ and the song was no 
longer demanded. 

There had been a hurried and whispered conference 
between the musicians, and now, as Muriel stood near 
them, opening her parcels, Jim advanced, and said, in a 
low voice : 

‘*Miss Douglass, we thought, maybe, as the Mttle beggars 
seemed to like It 0, and are so quick in catching a tune, 
that you’d like us tocome next time, and really try to teach 
them something. Wecan doit quite well If you’re going 
to hold the meeting on Saturday. Shail we?” 

The singers did come, and so did the learners, in re- 
sponee to the invitation issued at the close of this first 
meeting. 

That ended the first meeting, and certainly it was not 
very hard. These bright, earnest young folks went to 
work to make one corner of the world better; and they 
succeeded. Muriel and her girl friends taught the little 
girls how to dress dolls, mend their own dresses, sew on 
buttons. Jim and the other boys taught the little boys 
how to usea ecroll saw, 8 printing press, to make simple 
boxes. Bright stories were read while they worked, and 
they always had music before they separated. 

If you are really in earnest you will always find ways 
to help. Interest some older persons, and prevail on 
them to give assistance, and next holiday season will 
find you stronger, better, more self-reliant, because you 
have used your powers for good. 


ANDY’S INVITATION. 


By Neue M, Carter. 
T was a clear, cold morning in January. The post- 
man, as he went his rounds on Sullivan Street, 
walked briskly. Now he mounted a filght of steps, 
and now descended to a basement. His business often 
carried him through alleyways to tke rear houses, which 
were as densely populated as those op the street. Into 
one of these alleys he stepped rather cautiously. The 
passage between the houses was so narrow, there did 
not seem room enough for him, Indeed, his bag scraped 
the wall all the way. The sunshine of the street found 
small entrance into this dingy courtyard. It was shut 
out by the tall tenements. The three rear houses facing 
on this yard were so old and dilapidated that they 
seemed ever threatening to fall. But the postman 
noticed nothing but a group of boys sliding on the ice 
around the hydrant. 

‘“‘T say, boys, does any one live here by the name of 
Jackson ?” 

‘Oh, yes, lots of ’em,” answered a bright-eyed little 
colored boy. ‘‘ Dere’s Mis’ Jackson on de top flo’ wid 
de twins. She takes boarders, and one of ‘em his 
name’s Jackson. Dere’s Col’nel Jackson and his fambly 
in de basement, and den dere’s my granny, but she 
ain’t got no call for a letter, as I knows.” 

‘Master Willlam Andrew Jackson is what I want,” 
sald the postman, reading the addrets on the envelope. 

“Phew! I declar’ dat’s me, Dere ain’t no odder 
Andy Jackson in dis house, sho’.” 

The boy almost snatched the letter from the laughing 
postman, and, with a whoop and a shout, ran ups flight 
of ateep, rickety steps. Fortunately, he needed no light 
to guide his feet up the winding stairs inside, with their 
many cracks and pitfalls, 

ty Mammy 1” he ehouted, rushing breathlessly into a 
tny attic room, and waving the white envelope. 

An old colored woman, with a bright bandanna tur- 
ban on her head, sat close to the small stove, sewing. 
There was not space for any superfluous furniture in 


that room. The root sloped #0 sbarply that the bed 











was quite under the eaves. The one small window was 
on a level with the floor. If that window was ever 
opened, Andy must get down on his knees to do It. 

‘*Bress dat chile,” said the startled old woman, 
dropping her work. ‘‘ What’s de matter now, Andy ?” 

**Can’t you see, mammy ?” cried the excited boy. 
‘** Master William Andrew Jackson,’” reading the ad- 
dress very slowly. ‘‘ Ise got a real letter, and the post- 
man he brought it.” 

Mrs. Jackson adjusted her spectacles with trembling 
old fingers. She couldn't read a word, poor soul! but 
she looked with astonishment on the letter. It was 
some moments before Andy carefully opened one end 
of that wonderful envelope. Inside was a blank postal 
card, and the following note : 

“* Dear Andy : 

“*T should be pleased to have you come to a little party at 
my studio on Saturday morning at ten o’clock. All the 
boys in my Sunday-school class are invited. The studio is 
99 West 23d Street, on the top floor, and my name is on the 
door. Please let me know on the inclosed postal whether 
you can come or not. 

** Your loving teacher, 8. W. Tyuer.” 

‘*Hurray!” shouted Andy, tossing the letter into 
his grandmother's lap, to leave him free to execute a 
number of curious gymnastic feats. He went out in 
the hall for this purpose. There was little space for 
anything of the kind Inthe room. Mrs. Jackson, who 
kept the boarders, poked her head out of the next door. 

‘* Well, Andy, are you gwine to be President of de 
United States? De twins won’t go to sleep, you make 
such 8 noise out dar.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Jackson came into thefhall. On 
each arm she carried a bright little colored baby. 

**Come right in, Mis’ Jackson,” called out the 
quavering voice of Andy’s grandmother. So the in- 
quiring neighbor came in, and sat down on a soap-box. 
She trotted the twins in a vigorous manner as every- 
thing was explained to her by Andy. 

** Well, now, I call that handsome,” she exclaimed, 
when the boy stopped. ‘‘A reg’lar party. My! ain’t 
some folks grand! What you gwine fur to say on 
dat card ?” 

‘‘T dunno,” sald Andy, looking dublously at the 
blank postal card. ‘‘ Spec, ‘ Yes, thank you,’ wouldn’t 
be quite perlite. Anyway, whar’s de ink, mammy ?’ 

**T ain’t got a bit, chile. Your school pencil will hev 
to do.” 

** Now, Andy,” interposed Mrs. Jackson, ‘‘ you just 
go in my room and look under de bed, close to de 
wall. Dere ain’t much ink in the bottle, I knows, but 
I hev to put it there to keep {t out of reach ob de 
twins, dey dun creep round s0 libely now.” 

When Andy brought the bottle, and, after another 
search, found Mrs. Jackson’s rusty pen on the shelf 
over the window, he gat down in the doorway, out 
of reach of the ‘‘libely ” twins. 

‘*’Pears like you'd better say you accep’ her invite 
with pleasure,” suggested the kindly neighbor, as Andy 
bit his pen reflectively. 

‘* And be sure you say you'll come if you're alive 
and well. ’Tain’t right to be presumptive. You may 
be lyin’ In your grave afore that time,” added granny, 
solemnly. 

Slowly Andy’s pen began to scratch over the card, 
It was a long operation. The twins fell asleep and 
were carried away by Mrs. Jackson. She returned, 
however, to hear the result of the jofnt composition, 

‘* Here it 1s,” said Andy at last, standing up to ease 
his stiffened joints. 

“ Dear Teecher : 

“‘texcep with plesur your kind invertaishion to attend 
your party on Saturday morning. If God is willing tospare 
me and the wether premit i will come sure. 

** Your humble scholard, Anpy.’? 

** Afn’t that fine !” exclaimed Mrs. Jackson, admir. 
ingly. 

‘* Jes’ right, Andy,” nodded his grandmother. And 
80 the posta) was mailed. 

What a beautiful day Saturday was! The morning 
alr was clear and bracing. It was just twenty minutes 
of nine when atimid knock was heard at the door of the 
studio. Ina few moments it was repeated with more 
force. Then the door was opened wide, and Susy Tyler's 
bright face looked out into the dim hall. 

** How do you do, Andy ? and who is this little stran. 
ger you have brought with you ?” 

For Andy was carrying a very big bundle in his small 
arms. Staggering into the room, he set it carefully 
down on the floor. A little black face was just peeping 
through the folds of the heavy shawl. 

**Tt’s one o’ Mis’ Jackson’s twins,” he stammered, 
apologetically. ‘‘ She cried eo drefful when I started fur 
to come I couldn’t leave L2r. Mis’ Jackson’s got de 
misery in her back, and my mammy’s gwine to take car’ 
ob Zalle—dat’s de odder twin—all day. Mammy said 
fur me to tote Queenle right back {ff she duu trouble 
you.” Andy woes looking ayxfously into his teacher's 
face. He knew ho would bave to give up hls morning's 
fun if the baby couldn't awy. Luiulready Susy was 
down on her knees unpinning the old shawl, 





‘Did you say her name was Queenle ? What a pretty 
name! She shall be our little queen here this morning. 
Of course she must stay.” 

“ Her name’s Queen Victoria Virginia Jackson,” ex- 
plained Ancy, his face just sparkling with joy. 

What a mite of a baby it was, with such bright eyes 
and tight, curling hair! It had on a long red calico slip, 
and looked so funnily sitting up straight on the floor 
gezing around in wonder, that Susy could scarcely 
restrain asmile. For a moment she was at a loss to 
know what to do with the little stranger. Then she 
thought of the wood basket. Andy brought it from 
behind the stove. After a soft rug was laid in it baby 
was placed on her throne. 

“‘ Now, Andy,” sald Susy, ‘‘I think you can help me 
a good deal. I am sure our little Queen will sit quietly 
for some time.” 

So the work went on merrily. Finally everything 
was done. Knock after knock was heard at the door. 
Boy after boy came in, all of them colored. Whata 
curious-looking party it was! A few of the boyshadon 
well-fitting suits with overcoats ; but most of them were 
dressed in pants and coats, many times darned and 
patched. One little fellow, Danny Crump, had a ragged 
shawl tied over his shoulders, and a pair of large, worn- 
out shoes on his bare feet. He was almost crying with 
the cold when he firat came in. There were ten boys 
altogether. How they did stare around the studio ! Susy 
let them explore every corner. 

“Ts this a photygraph gallery ?” whispered Danny 
Crump. 

**Go long! Don’t you know’no better? This here’s 
her stujlo,” explained Andy, proud of his knowledge. 
‘** And Miss Susy dun paint all dese picters.” 

**Oh, look yere! Here’s a nigger, as true as you 
live !” crfed George Thompson, pointing to a study of a 
colored boy’s head. All the class crowded around to 
look, The sight was almost too much for their keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and the boys tried vainly to 
smother their laughter. 

Susy had been playing with the baby while the 
boys were wandering about. Now, however, Queente 
had fallen asleep in the pleasant warmth of the room, 
and was snugly tucked away in her nest. 

‘The baby’s asleep, Andy. I belfeve I must be a very 
good nurse. And now, boys, for some games, I’m sure 
I know some you never heard of.” 

It was almost pitiable to see how little these children 
knew of bright, healthy amusements. They could pitch 
pennies and play marbles, but harmless, quiet games 
were totally new to them. At first they were stiff and 
awkward in their movements. But they were so eager 
to learn, and enjoyed it all so heartily, that soon Susy 
had only to give a few simple directions now and 
then. 

So the morning wore away. It was past twelve o’clock 
when Queenie woke up. Andy never thought of being 
ashamed to walk up and down the room with her, 
soothing the first frightened cries. What a royal good 
time the boys had had! While some of the more thought- 
ful ones were wondering how they could say ‘‘ good- 
by,” Susy called them to help her draw out a table into 
the center of the room. It was a mysterious table, 
covered over with a great white cloth. When Susy had 
lifted the cover there was a universal murmur of delight. 
Such a feast was spread out before ten pairs of delighted 
eyes. The boys had never seen anything like it in al 
their lives. Poor little Danny Crump pinched his 
chapped arms to make sure it was not a delightful 
dream. There were piles of sandwiches. cakes, oranges, 
bananas, and candy. Even Queen Victoria was the 
picture of contentment, seated on Andy’s knees sucking 
a soft sponge-cake. And that was not all. When the 
feast was over and the boys were going home, every one 
had a bag of goodies to carry away with him. You 
might have traced the class several blocks by the orange 
and banana peels scattered about. 

Andy went straight home with his precious bag and 
more precious baby. He found his grandmother in Mrs. 
Jackson's room sitting beside the poor sick woman. 

‘‘Where’s Zille?” was his first question. ‘ Here’s 
cakes and things enough for you, mammy, and Mis: 
Jackson, and Zalie, too. Queenie and me, we don’t want 
nuffilo’ more to eat to-night.” 

Mrs, Jackson sat up in bed to receive the happy little 
baby. Azalea was asleep by her side. 

‘** Had a nice time, Andy ?” inquired granny, in her 
gentle, quavering voice. 

“‘ Neber had such a gran’ time afore in all my life,” 
promptly answered Andy, his face agiow with the recol. 
lections. ‘‘ Dere was such a good, warm room fur de 
party, and dere was all de boys, and didn’t we have fun 
playin’ games ; and den dere was Miss Susy wid her 
eyes shinin’ wid gladness. I just wish, Ms' Jackson, 
you could a’ seen Queenie when we set down to diauer. 
She didn’t know what to make of {t, and I reckon we 
all felt de same way. Danoy Crump whispered to me, 
* I's most like heaven, Aady.’ And den he looked up 
into Mies Susy’s face as though he was neber gwine & 
take his eyes off of her,” 
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@UNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 


nday-School Lesson for December 12, 1886.] 
Rev. vil.,9-17. Revised Version. 


After these things I saw. and behold, a great multitude 
which no man could number, out of every nation, and of all 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in their 
bends ; and they cry with a great voice, saying, Salvation unto 
out God which sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb. And 
all the angels were standing round about the throne, and alout 
the elders and the four living creatures; and they fell before 
the throne on their faces. and worshipped God, saying, Amen : 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power. and might, de unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 
4nd one of the elders answered, saying unto me, These which 
are arrayed in the white robes, who are they, and whence came 
they? And TI say unto him, My lord, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which come out of the great tribula- 
tien, and they washed thelr robes, and made them white In the 
blood of the Latib. Therefore are they before the throne of 
God; and they serve hiu day and night in his temple; and he 
that sitteth on the throne shall spread his tabernacle over them 
Thev shal! hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat: for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life: and God 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes. 





In this snblime vision we are afforded a glimpse of the 
saints in glory, their trials ended, their redemption com- 
pleted. Itis a picture of the future, not of a condition act- 
ually existing at the time when John beheldit. No anno- 
tation in detail is necessary to interpret it, and none can 
add to the real significance of this pen-picture. Ite figures 
are not to be pressed in detail, but we may note as essen- 
tial elements in it (1) The great number of the redeemed ; 
not a few elect, but » multitude which no one could num 
ber. (2) Its catholicity, extending beyond all narrow 
bounds of creed and church, and gathered ont of every 
nation, tribe, people, and tongue, Gentile as well as Jew. 
(8) Purified: all in white robes ; nothing that pollutes or 
makesa lie admitted (Rev. xxi, 27). (4) The angels, and 
nature itself redeemed from its curse, typified by the four 
living creatures, joining in the triumph of the redeemed of 
the earth. (5) Their complete and perfect sat's‘action, 
spiritual and intellectual, as well as, or, let me say, rather 
than, physical; they shell hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more. (6) The more than deliverance from tears—the 
taking away of all tears by sympathizing divine tenderness ; 
the wiping away of tears by the hand of God is more than 
exemption from them, it is the consummate communication 
of his infinite and comforting love. 








THE MINISTRY OF PAIN. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


SHALL make no attempt to reproduce in other 

terms the picture which the Beloved D'sciple with 
inspired brush has painted. To endeavor to write in the 
game exalted mood in which he wrote would be idle. 
It would be to attempt without his genius what even 
his genius could do only under the inspiring influerc: 
of the Spirit of God. I make no attempt, therefore, in 
this paper to enter the realm of imagination. I endeavor 
rather to translate his divine picture into the terms of a 
very prosaic philosophy. To interpret a passage is to 
turn it from one language into another. John writes 
in the Janguage of exalted imagination and emotion. I 
endeavor to trantoribe a part of what he has written in 
the language of earth-bound thought. 

He saw the company of the glorified, and was told by 
the angel concerning them two things: first, that they 
bad come through great tribulation; second, that they 
had washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb ; and that to these two facts was due 
their present exalted and glorified state. Thus John’s 
vision affords a glimpse of the heavenly solution of 
the mystery of pain. 

I. In all pagan religions, I think without exception, 
pain is regarded az an infliction elther of malice or of 
wrath. It comes either from the malignant feelings of 
a bad deity, or from the just anger of a good one. It is 
either pure torment or just penalty. The first concep- 
tion finds a representation in the Book of Job, in which 
the central figure of the poem is handed over temporarily 
to the Spirit of evil to be tormented. The second con- 
ception underlies much of the books of Lamentations 
and Jeremiah, in which all the desolations which have 
fallen upon Israel are regarded by the propbet, not 
merely as a just punishment for ein, but as an expression 
of the wrath of an offended and unreconciled God. 
The first idea subsequently passed away so far as 
Christian thought, whether in philosophy or in ex- 
perience, ts concerned. The second remains; a great 
many Christian people still practically regard pain as a 
penalty visited upon them for their sins and as the ex- 
pression of an offended if not an angry God. 

Now, the New Testament does not expressly deny 
either of these conceptions. It does not deny that there 
are malignant spirits who produce pain and suffering 
among men, as malignant men infilct pain and suffering 
upon others, for the mere fiendish pleasure of seeing 
their victims puffer. Nor does it deny that pain is 





sometimes punitive ; that it is inflicted as a penalty, and 
isa just and true expression of divine displeasure. I 
do not know that it ever asserts elther of these opinions ; 
but I do not recall any passage in which it expressly 
and explicitly denfes them. There may be, for aught 
the New Testament says, some measure of truth in 
them. But if there is, {t is only a very emall measure 
of thetruth. This is not the true interpretation of the 
enigma. It is not thus that the Naw Testament ex- 
plains the mystery of suffering. Pain, according to the 
New Testament, is a minister of divine mercy. It is an 
expression of divine love. ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth” is the key it offers for unriddling this 
riddle of human /ife. Life is redemption ; and suffer- 
ing is a chief instrument in the work of redemption. 

‘Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be 
comforted.” That is, mourning is itself a blessing, 
because it {s the instrument by which character is 
strengthened.! 

** Let us rejoice in our tribulations; knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, experience ; 
and experfence, hope ; and hops putteth not to shame.” 
That {s, let us rejoice in pain, because pain works out 
those frults of character which can only be developed 
by abiding*® in the furnace; and abiding in the fur- 
nace furnishes actual trial of character; and actus] 
trial of character furnishes a hope that will not put 
us to shame by breaking down when trial comes, be- 
cause it has already been tempered and made strong. 

*« All chastening seemeth for the present to be not 
joyous, but grievous ; yet afterward it yleldeth peace- 
able fruit unto them that have been exercised thereby, 
even the fruit of righteousness.” That is, the whole 
process of development is painful ; but this very pain- 
fulness itself is the necessary means for the develop 
ment of the highest and serenest character. 

I need not quote more; these passages must suffice to 
give the philosophy of the New Testament. Thereader 
may confirm their teaching by any number of parallel 
passages. This is the first meaning which lies in the 
vision that John saw ; not hidden, but revealed, to the 
imagination. ‘‘ These are they that came out of great 
tribulation.” Pain is instrumental : {ts end 1s character. 
If we ask the further question, Why should God have 
so constituted life that character can be developed on)y 
in the school of paln, we ask a question to which there 
is no answer. All wecan ever do in philosophy is to 
ascertain what is the nature of things; we never can 
ascertain why that nature is what itis. The electrician 
can tell us what are the laws of electricity, but never 
why they are what they are; the philosopher may tel] 
us what are the laws of life, but never why they are 
what they are. It is a fact that pnia punishes; {t is ap 
even more evident fact, witnessed by more abundant 
examples, that pain redeems and builds up. That {s 
enough fur us to know ; and, knowing that, to be sure 
that when we are brought into the experlence of pain 
we are brought into a schoo) in which we are to learn 
some divine lesson, into an experfence in which we are 
to receive some new enrichment of character. 

II. Bat it is not every experience of patn that improves 
character. Ail they that mourn are not blessed, for all are 
not made s'rong. Tribulation does not always develop 
patience and experience and hope, as many a murmur- 
ing and petulant striver against tribulation demonstrates. 
Pharaoh was hardened, not softened, by his tribulations. 
All chastening does not bring forth the peaceable frufts 
of righteousness. There are conditions wanting; and 
the medicine doer not heal, and the surgery does not 
save. The second clause in the angel’s message to John 
gives, I think, a hint at least as to that neceseary con- 
dition. The glorified ones have not only come through 
great tribulation, but they have also made their robes 
white in the blood of the Lamb. What does that mean ? 

What can it mean but this, that they have entered 
into the spirit of Christ, the divine Sufferer, and have 
borne their tribulations as he bore his? The figure 
cannot be pressed. As a metaphor the washing of 
garments and making them white in blood {s seif-con- 
tradictory. But its meaning {s sufficiently plain. It is 
immersing ourselves in that epirit of self-sacrifice which 
was characteristic of Christ. It is entering into bis 
spirit, and sharing his Passion and his Death with him, 
The glorified whom John saw had not been passive, 
They washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. This was not something done for 
them ; it was something done dy them, though it could 
not have been done but for Another. 

This idea which John pictorially represents is abun- 
dantly reproduced elsewhere in other and perhaps 
plainerterms. Thus Christ says unless we take up our 
cross and follow after him we cannot be his disciples. 
Cross-bearing is not enough; there must be cross- 
taking. . Crose-taking is not enough; there must be 
Chris:-following. To bear patiently the suffering we 
cannot run away from nor throw off is not enough. 
This does not work out the patience, experience, 


1 To be comfortea is not to be consoled, but to be made strong. 


2 The origitgl rertderod patience literally eiguities to remein in 
or under. 








hope, nor produce the peaceable fruits of rightecus. 
ness. The suffering that glorifies is suffering love ;; 


suffering gladly borne for anvther’s sake, in the spirit 
of Christ. The Epistle to the Hebrews makes this clear. 
That wondrous chapter about chastening love, whfch 
ends with a vision of Mount Z'on scarcely leas glorious 
than the visfon ‘of John, begins with the example of 
Him who ‘for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, derpising the shame.” This same truth {fs 
woven into Paul’s Epistle, and meets us again and 
again. He scarcely says more about Christ’s death for 
wsthan about our dying with Christ. “If wa died 
with Christ, we belleve that we shall also live with him.” 
“We which live are alway delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake; that the life also of Jesus may be 
mavffested in our mortal flesh.” ‘‘I have been crucified 
with Christ ; yet T live ; and yet no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” What are these and many kindred pas- 
sages In the New Testament but different forms of 
saying that it is not all suffering that purifies, but only 
that suffering which fs taken as from Christ, borne aa 
with Christ, and tn his eptrit and for bis end ? To wash 
our robes and make them white as the blood of the Lamb 
{s to take up our cross and follow Christ. to endure as he 
endured, to be crucified witl him, to suffer vicariously 
for the sins of others, to fill up in our body that which {s 
Jacking in his suffering, to nse Paul’s own bold figure, for 
the world’s redemption. These are they who have not 
merely come through great tribulation, but, in coming 
through ft. have washed their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb. It {s not all suffering that purifies ; it is suffer- 
Ing gladly borne in and with and for Christ. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 


By Emriy Hountineton MILER. 


AINTS, We often read in the Bible about saints, 

and some people think that to be a salnt means to 
he so good as never to do anything wrong. To bea 
saint on earth means to try to be Ilke Jesus, and go to 
him to forgive us our sins, and make our bearts clean 
and pure, Paul says all who believe on the Lord Jesus 
are called to be saints, 

The saints in heaven are those who followed Jesus 
here, and now have gone to live with him in his home. 
John saw a great multitude of them when that door 
was opened for him into heaven. He wanted to know 
something about them, and he learned some things that 
we want to know too. He saw that there was not just 
a few, but so many that he sald no man could count 
them. They were not all froin one nation, but from all 
nations, all over the earth. Some of them had been 
kings when they lived on earth, and some had been so 
poor they hai only the cheapest clothes, and yet in 
heaven they were all dressed alike in white, shining 
robes. On earth they spoke a great many different Jan- 
guages, and could not understand each other, but 
{n heaven they all could join in one song, worshiping 
and praising God together. One of the leaders among 
this blessed throng, who is called an elder. asked Jobn 
if he knew who these were that were clothed in white 
robes, and where they came from? John answered, 
‘Slr, thou knowest,” and then the elder sald: ‘ These 
are they that came out of great tribulation.” 1 told you of 
the cruel emperors who had put so many Christians to 
death. They had been crucified, and beheaded, and 
thrown to wild beasts, and burned to death, and suffered 
all gorts of horrible tortures. But they belleved what 
Jesus had told them, and were not afraid of them who 
could only kill the body, and could not hurt the soul. 
Scores and scores of little children were faithful] unto 
death, and went home singing praises to Jesus. 

Jobn knew these had all gone to be with Jesus, but 
how glad he must have been to write to the Christians 
that were left, ‘‘I saw all your friends among the saints 
in heaven; there was a great multitude that no man 
could number, and they came from every land : they 
were clothed in white, and were singing praises, and 
they told me that these were they who had been falthful 
in spite of great trouble.” 

It was not just because they had suffered for Christ’s 
sake that they were there among his happy saints. The 
elder said they had washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, which meant that they 
had taken all their sins to Jesus, who died for them, 
and he had washed them al] away, so that thelr souls 
were pure like the white robes they wore. . 

What they doin heaven. The saints ir heaven do rot 
stand all the time before the throne singing praises. 
They are full of love, and al] that they do is worship 
and praise ; but the elder told John that these redeemed 
ones are serving God coniinually—that 1s, doing his 
work. We,cannot tell what delightful work God will 
give us to do in heaven, or on what blessed errands he 
will send us, but there will be some service for every 
one of us. Everything we do will be a pleasure, and 
our work will never make us tired or sick. We shall 
have # great deal to ‘Jearn ip hesven, but nothing will 
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trouble or annoy us, and we shall learn just as we grow, 
Decause Our souls are made so that they will always go 
on learning. 

The happy saints, Another thing the elder told John 
was this: ‘‘ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more ; neither shall the sun strike them, nor any 
heat.” This was another precious message for the poor 
Christians who were hungry and thirsty, who were often 
homeless, wandering about with no shelter from the 
scorching sun or the biting cold. In the hometo which 
they were going they would have everything for their 
comfort and delight. They would never suffer again 
from hunger or thirst, because God himself would dwell 
among them, and Jesus would be their shepherd, and 
care for them tenderly, feeding them with living bread, 
aad Jeading them by the fountains of waters of life. 
Better than all, the elder said, ‘‘God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes,” comforting them asa loving 
mother comforts her child, wiping away their tears, and 
taking away all trouble and sorrow so that they never 
could come back, and nothing but peace and gladness 
and delight would so much as come into their thoughts 
sgain. Happy saints in heaven, with such a home, such 
a loving Father, and such blessed service todo for him ! 
Happy saints on earth, who hear when Jesus calls, who 
goto him to take away their sins, who love to terve 
him here, and so are learning how to serve him in 
heaven ! 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


EAVEN Is not half so lonesome a place as some 

theologies would have us believe. To Christianity 
heaven {is not exclusive, but inclusive. Other religions 
have awarded celestial bliss to the hierarchy and the 
keys of heaven to 8t. Peter, but Christianity as re- 
vealed in the New Testament gives no one sovereignty 
rights in the kingdom of God who has not learned 
the secret sovereignty of himself. 


I think there is a vast deal in a mood. Some days, 
O genial country parson who does this humble lay- 
man the honor to read these paragraphs! do you not 
seem to yourself to be really a new man in Christ Jesus, 
intellectually as well as spiritually ? Your people after 
service get them together in knots and say : ‘‘ Didn't the 
sermon rise to great heights to-day ?’ A preaching 
friend of mine affirms that you will often find abler 
preaching in many wayside places than in your big city 
pulpits ; and he cltes several country parsons in proof. 
It takes vastly more genius to write a good sermon in 
the city than in the country. John, the Revelator, 
really experienced a streak of good luck in being sent 
to Patmos, though the Emperor meant it for bad luok,. 
The mood and the tense are a growth, however, of more 
than the environment, though we concede the beauty of 
the gem is enhanced by its setting. 


There are times when every chaste spirit is wrapt In 
white robes, when the ego gets utterly conscious in its 
liberation from self-consciousness, when the soul dares 
unspeakable things and in grasping for habiliments for 
its thought must needs use instruments that fall far 
below the conception—of which fact Revelation is a very 
excellent revelation. Every seer invariably falls short 
in becoming a doer even in matters regarded so simple as 
those of expression. He has great thoughts that fall 
flat and make him ashamed of himself when he puts 
them on paper. The distance between the {dcal and the 
real is nowhere greater than between the thought as a 
conception and the thought as a deliverance. 





I think I can see clearly Job’s fix when he prayed, 
**O that mine adversary had writtena book!” Noman 
could fully see the force of that prayer until he bad 
written one. Probably there isn’t a orlitic but would be 
improved in spirit by writing one, however ordinary. 
As to revelations, I remember the most phenomenal cere- 
bration in my own experience was in the midst of a bit 
of illness, and soon after the physician had administered 
opium tohis patient. De Quincey’s experience fs a grim 
warning against kindling a tense condition by artifice, 
but capacity of the mind of man for the primordial 
secret, for passing into the world of pure idealisem and 
pure spirit, I think none but men of the most matter-of- 
fact and ordinary experience will question. 





There is a subtle quality in certain verses of Scripture 
that baffles reason and insight. ‘You feel as you feel 
some summer day, eltting alone where the €ea stretches 
ite infinite peace. You feel uplifted; you get a new 
sense of the splendor both of life and of death. Your 
petty vexations, your great cares, your tribulations, ap 
pear to flee, abashed. You appear to yourself to be able 
to rise as on wings. ‘You feel the rustle of white robes, 
and wonder if impure thought ever again could find 
residence in you. These last eight verses of the seventh 
of Revelation make one to feel that letting down the 
New Jerusalem from heaven were as real as the tear- 


Bible out of our lives, and you take the best light oat of 
life, and the best life out of light. I scmetimes sit in 
the house of sorrow, and hear these words : ‘‘ The 
Lamb shall feed them; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” Good reader, some time when 
all earthly supports fail you, you will go to these 
celestial lines of John, and between them you will read 
what you never have yet been able to read unless you 
have been through the night of discipline and tears. 








SMALL MERITS AND LARGE MERCIES. 
By tHe Rey. Henny J. VAN Dyke, Jr. D. D.’ 
“Tam not worthy of the least of all thy mercies, and of all the 
truth which thou hast showed unto thy servaut.’’—Gen. xxxil , 10. 
ACOB was right. The more closely we study his 
life and character the more clearly we are convinced 
thation this occasion at least he spoke the truth. He 
did not deserve the manifold and pecullar blessings 
which God bestowed upon him; still les3 was there 
anything in his early career to merit the steadfast truth- 
fulness and fidelity which his Divine Protector showed 
{n all his dealings with him. For Jacob wasby no 
means & faultless or even an oxtraordinary man. He 
does not emerge grandly above the Jevel of contempo- 
rary humanity lilke Noah, or Abraham, or Moses, or 
David—men who, with sll their defects, had something 
heroic in thefr mold, which lifts them up like colossal 
figures towering toward heaven. But Jacob was only 
life-size—-perhaps a little less. We recognize in him the 
very defects and sins which we most despise and dislike 
in ordinary life. For there is a distinction in vices: 
they are all equally bad, but some are more unbecom- 
ing than others. ‘‘ You may wear your rue with a 
difference.” Selfish ambition and shifty timidity, the 
cunning which tries to overreach others and is always 
suspicious that it may be overreached in turn, calcu- 
lating plety and a prudent disposition to submit to in- 
sults rather than to run into danger. the love of money 
and a constitutional tendency to tell lles—these are poor 
materials forthe attire ofa hero or a saint. They do 
not lend themselves to picturesque treatment. They 
are too famillar to be easily idealized. They make us 
fecl, as a great English theologian has sald, that ‘‘ Jacob 
was like ourselves ;” or, if we are not quite candid 
enough for that, we may aay, like our Intimate acquaint- 
ances—from whose circle, you know, we are not likely 
to choose our heroes ! 

And yet we should be greatly mistaken and thorough- 
ly upjust if we dwelt only on this side of Jacob's 
history, and allowed the manifest errors and weak- 
nesses of his youth and middle age to blind us to the 
subsequent development of his character and the honor- 
able end of his life. He bore two names: Jacob, the 
Supplanter, a man of craft and gulle, a silly-clever 
trickster ; Israel, a prince with God, a man whose power 
and dignity came from his religion, whose natural 
faults were corrected and overruled by his true con- 
sciousness of his relations to the great Spirit of Righteous- 
ness, the personal Jehovah. And these two names 
represent a real difference in the man’s inner life, a pro. 
found and lasting change worked on him by the grace 
of God. We do not know at what moment this change 
was begun, but we can see very distinctly the period at 
which it was consummated. It was that night spent 
beside the ford of Jabbok, when he who had gone 
out from his father’s house as an exile, with nothing but 
a staff to call his own, returned after twenty years with 
flocks and herds, servants and children, a powerful and 
wealthy chief. It was that night when his old sin 
against his brother rose up in living form to meet him, 
when it seemed as if Esau, with his four hundred fierce 
warriors, was about to take speedy vengeance for that 
mean transaction with the dish of pottage and the 
gosatskin gloves. It was that night when the awful 
presence of God drew very near to his prosperous, un- 
worthy, conscience-stricken, trembling servant, and the 
long, dark hours were filled with spiritual confilet, hope 
alternating with fear, weakness with power, courage 
with despair, until at last prayer won the victory and 
Jacob came forth with a new heart, a strong and 
princely man. 

What, then, were the influences, the inward experl- 
ences, which wrought the transformation ? Mysterious, 
undoubtedly, and defying all complete analysis, And 
yet we can trace in them very distinctly the two ele- 
ments which we call repentance and faith ; or, translat- 
ing these words into plain and practical language, the 
sense of persone] unworthiness and the grateful accept 
ance of the goodness of God. Jacob looked back upon 
his past life, and felt that he had done the things he 
ought not to have done, and left undone the things that 
he ought to have done. His mistakes and faults and 
follies came home to him, and made him ashamed. He 
saw that he had deserved nothing by his own conduct, 
and prevailed nothing by his own strength. .He wasa 
miserable sinner. But at the same time he saw that his 
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life had been filled with good things, that his errors 
had been overruled, and even his well-earned misfort- 
unes turned to his advantage. He saw that undeserved 
aud unanticipated favor had somehow or other de- 
scended upon his life. He was conscious that, after 
all, God must have loved him and cared for him. And 
so he turned to his unseen Benefactor, and sent out his 
confession and his gratitude into the darkness. He 
cast himself with penitent and thankful heart upon the 
strong and sovereign goodness of God. ‘“‘I am not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast showed unto thy servant.” 

Here are the two notes which are essential to the per- 
fect harmony, the two elements which must be blended 
in every true thanksgiving. If we forget our own {II- 
deserts in the remembrance of our great possessions, we 
are puffed up, we grow sleek and self-satisfied, fat- 
hearted and low-spirited, praising ourrelves, like the 
Pharisee, even when we think we are praising God. If 
we forget His manifold blessings in the remembrance of 
our own weakness and unworthiness, we collapse into 
despondency and gloom ; we grow heavy, dull, dispfr- 
ited, melancholy ; we offend the brightness of the day 
and spoil the joy of the feast with dark and sour looks. 
Too low {s as bad as too high. The unctuous Chadband 
and the haggard Uriah Heep are equally offensive to 
God and men. But when we remember our smal! merits 
and our large mercies side by side, then we fall Into the 
temper of Jacob and David and Peter and John and 
Barnabas and Paul, and the whole company of grateful, 
cheerful spirits ; then we can sit down modestly to our 
dinners, asking no questions for conscience’ sake, eating 
our meat with gladness and stngleness of heart, praising 
God in the twofold harmony of Christian thanksgiving, 

Let us follow out this thought fora little while this 
morning, and consider how much better off we are than 
we deserve to be—first, as citizens of this country ; sec 
ond, as members of the church ; and, third, as private 
individuals. 

1. Whatever charges may be brought against the 
American national character, no one has ever yet re 
proached it with excessive bashfulness or mock humility. 
That somewhat questionable bird whose picture {s spread 
out in such a broad style of art upon our silver dollar is 
neither reticent nor weak of voice. He 1s ready both to. 
soar and to scream. The American ciifz2n who wanders 
{n summer among the effete kingdoms of Europe carries 
with him no trunk which {s quite large enough to hold 
his consciousness that he {s the citizon' of a big country, 
which contains the Rocky Mountains and at least one- 
half of Niagara Falls. So far as the facts go, this con- 
sciousness {s quite correct; but when the pride grows 
exuberant, it is well for us to remember that we did not 
make our big country, nor have we done overmuch to 
preserve and improve it. What shall we think, for 
example, of the recklessness which has suffered vast 
tracts of noble forest to be destroyed and the sources of 
water supply serlously endangered ? What shall we say 
of the improvident methods of agriculture which have 
reduced many once fertile districts to comparative ste. 
rility and threaten even now to exhaust the riches of the 
prairie soll ? What remarks shall we make on the con- 
dition of our splendid harbor and the once golden 
sands, northward and southward, which now cffer 
a banquet of garbage so vile that even the gulls 
and the crows despise it? Or how shall we estimate the 
love of nature which placards the banks of the Hudson 
and the cliffs of the Catskills with advertisements ? And 
yet, after all has been sald, how grand and beautiful 
and essentially unspoiled our land remains! Royal 
river, splendid mountain, solemn woodland, fertile 
valley, peaceful iake, thunderous cataract, and Infinitely 
varied, sea-defying, foam-encircled shores—all are ours. 
And if we should choose to spend a lifetime in the 
enjoyment of natural beauty and sublimity, we could 
not exhaust the riches of our own country. Nor has 
the prodigal waste of past years brought bankruptcy on 
our resources. The hill pastures of Massachusetts show 
their ribs of rock through the leanness of the land, but 
the prairies are full of fatness. The white pine has 
vanished from our New York hills, but it still towers 

‘**in those ccntinnous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.”’ 
For every honest and industrious man our country is 
still the land of work enough, food enough, room 
enough ; and for this we thank God and turn a deaf 
ear to the croaker. 

We have also much to be thankful for in our 
national peace and prosperity. But we can hardly say 
that we have deserved or made it all. Doubtless our 
forefathers are worthy of the deepest gratitude, and we 
can well afford to ignore the minor mistakes of which 
they themselves were conscious, when we consider the 
courage, prudence, and skil] with which they laid 
the framework of our ship of state and launched her 
on her daring voyage. Bit as we foilow her aubse- 
quent course through the tempestuous period of the 
conventions, through the regions where re‘olutions of 
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ugly snags on every side, through the jealous con- 
filcts of rival geographical sections or politics] parties, 
what a wonder it seems that the vessel has not long since 
struck a rock and gone down while her crew were 
quarreling, or been filled and sunken by one of the 
many leaks which have been so carelessly overlooked ! 
It is not necessary for us to specify the parties or the 
individuals who have endangered the national welfare. 
But just let us suppose with perfect impartiality that 
one quarter of the accusations which each party is now 
bringing against the other is true, and we shall find 
cause for grateful amazement in the fact that our 
country still survives and swims and prospers. We do 
not assume, with Gallic boastfulmess, to write ‘‘ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraterni'é” upon our doors, but we do claim, in 
a soberly thankful way, that under the Government of 
these Uaited States in general and this State of New 
York in particular, we enjoy, in common with all who 
submit to the like conditions, a wise and equitable pro- 
tection in our personal rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. We have a system of laws which 
is better, take it all in all, than any that Rome ever 
enjoyed. We have facilities of education which are 
greater and more generous than those of Greece. 
We have grown with immense rapidity, outstripping 
Mother England with our fifty millions, but it does not 
yet appear that we have outgrown our strength. We 
have digested all sorts and conditions of immigrants, but 
although in some of our great cities we have been dis- 
ordered, we have not yet seriously impaired our assim. 
lative forces. In the second generation the process is 
completed ; that broad, solid, just, humane ideal which 
our English and Dutch and Scotch ancestors created in 
this new world asserts its power over the most diverse 
elements, and we ire stil] tie American people. We 
have no need to take our place upon the mourners’ 
bench, nor even in the anxious seat. For, in spite of 
alleged corruption at Washington and unwholesome 
speculation in Wall Street, in spite of self-indulgence on 
the part of some and outbreaks of envious violence on 
the part of others, in spite of all mistakes and follies 
which we ought to deplore and endeavor to correct, 
the teeming harvests of the earth, the rich yleld of the 
fores's and mines, the s eady and fatient industry of 
the silent cl:sses, the millicns of quiet and unheard-of 
people who are the strength of the nation, have repaired, 
under the blessing of God, the losses of war and the 
still greater losses of an extravagant and spendthrift 
luxury, and brought us toa year of plenty. I say under 
the blessing of God, for he it is that hath sent us rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons. He it is that hath 
bidden the treasure In the bosom of the hills. He tt is 
that hath made men sober and steadfast, just and peace- 
able. Not unto us, but unto his name‘be all the glory. 

2 Consider how much the mercies of the American 
church exceed her deserts. And let us have no mis- 
understanding in regard to this phrase, the American 
Church. There was a time when in certain portions of 
New England the words had a narrower application. 
“‘The church” then meant emphatically that com- 
munion to which the Pilgrim fathcrs belonged, and with 
whose faith and order weare very intimately connected. 
But that time has passed, the circumstances have entirely 
changed, and certainly we will not be gullty of the folly 
of arogating to ourselves a name which belongs equally 
to all Christians in a land where the Constitution 
declares that there can be no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 
The children of the Puritans may have a good historic 
claim in Connecticut or Massachusetts, the descendants 
ofjthose who were haptized by old Dominie Meg apalin- 
sea may have a good historic claim in New York, but 
they would never think of turning a venerable heirloom 
into a laughing-stock for all sensible people, or sacrific- 
ing the principies of catholicity for the sake of the name. 
In America, a lord bishop isa pitiful anachronism ; a 
miter is in perilous resemblance toa cap of another kind; 
‘the church ” means, and always will mean, the great 
company of those who ‘‘ profess and call themselves 
Christians.” 

As we look at this vast body of men and women hold- 
ing substantially the same faith in different forms, 
practicing the same worship in different manners, we 
cannot help seeing that there have been many mistakes 
and shortcomings within the church. How senseless 
and bitter sectarian animosities have been! How 
the different eommunities of Christians have forgotten 
their common warfare against Satan in the heat of their 
petty rivalries with each other! How the influences of 
worldliness have corrupted Christian purity and hindered 
Obristian work ! How far short the church has fallen 
of what she ought to have been and what she might have 
done! Verily, we must all say we are not wortby. 

And yet how great have been tke mercies of God 
toward us! He has kept alive the fires of religion upon 
the altars which we have so often neglected. He has 
counteracted the evil workings of pride and selfishness 
fm the hearts of men, salsing up in every generation 
faithful servanta who have been willing to do the hard 


work for the little pay, and carry the Gospel into dark 
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and difficult places all over the land. He has blessed 
the labors even of the faint-hearted and despondent, 
opening a way for the truth, and adding to the church 
daily, so that the rapid growth of our population has 
been three times outstripped by the growth of the 
church, and against an eleven-fold increase of inhabitants 
we chronicle a thirty-seven-fold increase of Chrisians. 
Benevolent and missionary enterprise has advanced still 
more rapidly ; and, in particular, in our own branch of 
the church it is true that we have gone steadfly for- 
ward and we still move. May we not say also that God 
has blessed the church in the matter of Christian unity 
and fellowship? Is it any exaggeration to claim that 
the great majority of earnest and sincere Christians, in 
spite of a few melancholy and obsolete exceptions, 
stand nearer together to-day than they have stood 
for many years? Men and women who cherish a 
simple personal fafth in the Lord Jesus, and are 
honestly trying to mold their lives by his, recognize 
that they bave more in common than they have 
apart. They prepare themselves for the communion 
of all saints in heaven by the communion of saints 
on earth. They arm themselves with the same weap 
ons for confilct against the common foe. They 
rejoice together in every victory of the armies of Christ 
over the forces of evil. Do you know that twenty-five 
years ago such a service as we are now celebrating would 
have been impossible? Then these two churches which 
are so cordially joining their thanksgivings to-day were 
divided by a lofty barrier. They bowed politely, per- 
haps even shook hands over the fence, but that was all. 
Now, the fence—where isit ? It would puzzle the most 
exact critic to divide the Old from the New. Isn’t that 
something to be thankful for? Isn’t the prevalence of 
a sound, hearty, broad-based, even-tempered Presby- 
terlanism a good thing? It does not mean that we have 
changed the principles of our faith, but only that we 
have learned where to put the emphasis. It does 
not mean that we have moved an inch from the sure 
foundation of the Word of God, but orly that we have 
come to put religion before theology and to find the cen- 
ter of our unity in the living person of our blessed Lord 
Jesus Christ. It does not mean that we have cast away 
the glorious history of our forefathers, or abandoned 
the great truths for which they tofled and fought’ and 
suffered, but only that we are resolved to move as they 
iid, forward, along the old lines, and to make our church 
no faint imitation of some old-country model, but a living 
church of to-day, conformed in things which arefrevealed 
to the teachings of the New Testament, and adapted, in 
things which are not revealed, to the necessities of our 
own country and our own age. We have no crusade 
to wage sguinst anybody but the evil one. We have 
no hereditary feuds or animosities against our fellow- 
Chrietians of any name. We have our work to do for 
the glory and increase of Christ’s kingdom, and we 
mean to do it earnestly and peaceably, with God’s help. 
We rejoice and are glad when we remember what he 
has done for us. ’Tis a mercy which we have not de- 
served, but that only makes us the more grateful. 

8. Consider, finally, how much better off we are than 
we deserve to be in our private lives, as individuals, 
in all the relations of famfly and business and society, 

The preacher is not personally acquatnted with the 
private history of any member of this congregation ex- 
cept one; but he feels safe in affirming that all of us 
have received from the hands of God greater blessings 
than we are worthy to enjcy. If your ships have sailed 
well, if your fields Have borne abundantly, if your 
enterprises have succeeded, it 1s because God has pror- 
pered them. If you have overcome the obstacles which 
bar the way to wisdom, and won a mastery over your 
chosen profession, and gotten a good grip on your chosen 
subject, so that when you write men read, and when 
you speak men listen, it is not because you were alto- 
gether the strongest and worthiest of those who sat 
together on the benches of that village school or studied 
together fn those college classes. It 1s because God has 
been kind to you, and made a way for you. Do you 
remember how he set an open door before you, and gave 
you wise friends and counselors, and overruled your 
mistakes and made the best of yoursuccesses? Oh, sit 
down and write upon the milestone which marks this 
day's march in the journey of life no such foolfsh motto 
as “‘ By my own strength,” or, ‘‘ Iam a eelf-made man,” 
but that nobler inscription which the children of Israel! 
set upon thetr pillar of thanksgiving, when the Philis- 
tines were driven out before them—Zbencze / ‘* Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us.” 

And in the spiritual life, in those interior conflicts and 
labors which, after all, are so infinitely more important 
then anything that is outward, how deeply must we 
feel, how humbly must we acknowledge, the same truth ! 
Have we won the victory over the evil one, and shaken 
off his dominion, and eptercd Into the number of those 
who dwell in peace and safety under the Lordship of the 
bleesed Christ? fr fs because God bath redeemed us 
from our helplsss bondage, ard brought us from the 
kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
Have we walked happily and quietly in the way of » 
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sober and well-ordered life? It is because God has cast 


our lot in a Christian land, and surrounded us with 
good influences, and kept our fcet from slipping into 
the horrible pit and the miryclay. What had you done 
to deserve those sweet memorles of a Christian home, 
those tender recollections of a mother’s prayers or a 
father’s affectionate counsel, which are yours to-day ? 
What has any man ever done to deserve the unspeakable 
gift of Jesus Christ to be his Saviour? Dez gratia, by 
the grace of God. Deo gralias, thanks be to God. Oh, 
write those words on every coin, on every book, on the 
door-post of every house, on every page of memory, 
beneath every picture of hope, and, above all, deep in 
the center of every heart that has been saved from sin 
and made partaker of the inherftance of the sa{nts in 
light ! 

And when it is all finished, when these earthly 
Thanksgivings are ended, and we go from these tables 
that have been so bright and dear to take our places at 
the marrlage supper of the Lamb in heaven, do you 
think that we shall have to change our song or learn a 
new tune? Nay, even then the same notes will be 
ringing in the same harmony, and we shall enter the 
Father's house saying, ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of 
all thy mercies, and of all the truth which thou hast 
showed unto thy servant.” 








PASTORAL LETTER OF THE HOUSE OF 
BISHOPS. 


B-ethren, beloved of the Clergy and Laity, grace be to you and 
peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
HE assemblage of this great council of our Church, 
always an occasion of very deep interest, becomes 
increasingly impressive and‘ important:with the growth 
and extension of the Church and the added duties and 
claims of the day. Life is now so active and intense, 
the world moves or with such rapidity, that three years 
cannot elapse without changes of magnitude. The 
Church, like a mighty river issuing in the remote past 
from the everlasting hills, flows onward from age toage 
through unfamiliar regions and amid varying ecenery. 

Of the progress made by our country we are impress- 
ively reminded by the spectacle presented to us in this 
great city, with its magnificent buildings, hurrying 
crowds, and immense business transactions. Standing 
here, where, within the memory of living men, the wil- 
derness was «)most untrodden except by the foot of the 
savage, the marvelous increase, whereof this is a spect- 
men, which astonishes the stranger, and which is con- 
templated by the citizen with pride and exultation, may 
well awaken the anxiety of the patriot and the solicitude 
of the Christian. In what a momentous period of the 
world are we living! In what a land is our lot cast! 
What immense responsibilities press upon the Caurch ! 
In these novel circumstances and untried conditions she 
is brought face to face with new emergencies and per- 
plexiog problems. She has opportunities of unexampled 
usefulness, claims multiplying and cogent, a stewardship 
solemn and tremendous, 

Shall these broad and fertile regions be the abode of 
an intelligent, righteous, and Christlan people, united 
not only under one form of government and assimilated 
in various social agreements, but also bound together by 
faith in one Redeemer, and by the principles which he 
came from heaven to establish ? Shall there bea power 
for good contending constantly and successfully against 
the various forms of evil and tendencies to corruption, 
that are already working with baneful potency, and 
which, unchecked, will develop with terrific energy ? 
Can the national heart be kept sound, ard the national 
life pure, where there are influences abroad so fraught 
with danger ? 

Among the most obvious and alarming of these perils 
we instance the temptations incident to a rapid increase 
of wealth, the contempt of lawful authority, and the 
spread of unbelief. That the increase of riches and the 
means of indulgence consequent thereupon are hazard 
ous, not only to the spiritual life of the Church, but also 
to the tone of public morality and the highest interests in 
the State, needs little argument to prove. History 
abundantly confirms and {illustrates the warnings of the 
divine Word. Great zations, intoxicated with success, 
lifted up with pride, enervated by luxury, inflamed with 
covetousness have fallen from their early and purer 
state into corruption, decay, and ruin. Under the con- 
ditions of modern civilization, new dangers spring from 
the inequalities of the soclal state, the increase of pov- 
erty, discontent, and pride being as marked as the accu- 
mulation of fortunes and the growth of luxury. How 
shall this discontent and misery be remedied, wealth 
recognize its stewardship, affluence own the brotherhood 
of man, and the less favored and successful of the com- 
munity be rendered cheerful and contented With their 
lot ? 

Asa pécple we glory in liberty. Largest freedom 
{nepires our institutfonsand our policy Hefore the law 
all are equal. No invidious dtztiretions cr privileged 
Classes are recognized. 

But lfherty ts not lawlessness, Ney, disregard of low 
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and right {s productive of the worst of tyrannies, whether 
it be exercised by an autocrat or by a multitude. How 
vitally important that this freedom, which we so dearly 
prize, be kept inviolate, and that people who have the 
right of self-government be capable of governing them- 
selves, and acquire those habits of self-restraint and 
cheerful submission to authority which are indispensa 
ble to security, order, peace, and stable prosperity ! 

With the enlargement of knowledge, scientific dis. 
coveries, activity of the press, fearless speculation, and 
facility of propounding and urging the wildest theories, 
itis no marvel that unbellef should be rife and wide- 
spread. A period of prosperity and sensual indulgence 
tends naturally to irreligion and materlalism. It {s not 
surprising, therefore, that Infidelity should raize its head, 
and should vaunt its superforliy to what it represents as 
the fables of an {ignorant age, seek to subvert men’s faith 
in the Word of God, declaim against the institutions of 
Christianity, and venture to question the very existence 
of the Lord God Omnipotent. 

Neither is it the open enemy that we have most 
cause to dread, but the insidious, lurking foe, creep- 
{ng into our schools, colleges, and homes, infecting 
to a large extent the llterature of the day, and spread- 
ing its latent pofson in many unsuspected ways. 

These and other unhealthy influences, which will 
be presented for our fuller consideration, threaten our 
peace and life. When we look them fairly in the face, 
we might well tremble for the Church and the country 
if we had only human weapons to wield in this war- 
fare. But, blessed be God, we have something better 
than the arm of flesh in which to trust, something 
better than philosophy, education, learning, poilcy, or 
physical force. We have the Word and Spirit of the 
living God. There is one agency that has encountered 
successfully enemies as mighty as those now arrayed, 
and triumphed over difficultles and obstacles as for- 
midable as those with which we are now confronted. 
The Gospel has not lost its power. The Son of God 
is riding forth, conquering and to conquer. He must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet. And 
to the task set before us, as a part of the church of 
Jesus Christ, to extend his reign over this fair, broad 
land, and to make this American Republic submissive 
to his sway, we address ourselves hopefully, because 
we trust and belfeve that he is present with us. We 
feel as ‘did the holy Apostle at Ephesus, ‘‘a great 
door and effectual is opened unto me of the Lord, 
and there are many adversaries.” The door is great 
indeed. Never was a church called to a nobler work or 
impelled by sublimer motives. How much of the future 
destiny of this mighty nation may depend on our fidelity, 
our diligence, our godliness and zeal, our consecration 
of energies, endowments, capacities of teaching and im. 
pressing the masses of our land! This great door and 
effectual is opened to us by the Lord, and all the powers 
of darkness cannot close ft. Shall we draw back and 
decline to enter, or retreat before these adversaries ? In 
the past we confess that we have fallen far below the 
measure of our duty. We have been unprofitable 
servants, The Lord might have closed the door and 
removed the candlestick, and ovr mouth would have 
stopped. 

Instead, he has been graciously pleased to accept our 
imperfect service, to give a large increase for the seed 
sown, to double our talents, and open a still wider 
door, Surely we serve a kind and bountiful Master. 
Let us not mock him with the mere promise and 
semblance of obedience, and while, to the call to work 
to day in the vineyard, we answer, ‘‘I go, sir,” in reality 
go not. 

In our warfare with the adversaries of the Gospel, 
and with the grow/ng evils of our time, we have im- 
perfectly used many instrumentalities within our reach ; 
but among them all none has been e0 much neglected as 
the family. We have worked for and through the 
Church. Our care has been for the individual, or for 
society as an aggregate of individuals, or for the State 
as representing the order of society. Mesnwhile the 
family has been so loosely guarded that our hold upon 
{t has been enfeebled, and its Christlan tone has de- 
generated. 

As the original mold in which all human life is cast, 
and within which authority blending with love first 
touches the will and lays the foundation of character, 
the family, not the individual, is the true unit of society 
and of the Church. As such both reason and revelation 
require us to treat it, Unfortunately for it, and for the 
Church and the Nation, we have not done so, Over- 
mastered or beguiled by the spirit of the age, we have 
drifted out passively on the current of individualism, 
until we are now called to face the consequences of 8 
wrong theory and a worse practice touching the very 
source of the strongest formative elements of the Church 
and of the State. 

That household rel!gion and morality have changed, 
and are still changing, for the worse, 1s recognized by 
all Christian people as one of the dark omens of the 
time, The causes are not far to seek. Two theories, 


starting from opposite premises, hut both alike the prod- 


uct of the anti-Christian and secular tendency of the 
day, have been eating like moth and rust Into the do- 
mestic conscience, and thus sapping the very founda- 
tions of home life. The one theory dezlares the indl- 
vidual to be the supreme unit of society, and so demands 
for every individual complete and equal freedom. It 
affirms all discriminating legislation based upon dif- 
ferences of sex to be degrading and tyrannical. It teaches 
that, as the only ground of marriage is the consent of 
the contracting parties, so the continuance of marriage 
is rightfully dependent on the continuance of mutual 
agreement. It declares that any other view of marriage 
converts it Into the worst bondage known to our law. 
Admitting no power or privilege or disability in one 
sex not common to the other, and claiming for woman 
an absolute control over her patrimony and acquisitions, 
as well as over her person, it does not hesitate to affirm 
as one Of its ultimate dogmas that there {s ‘‘no more 
reason why the woman should take her husband’s name 
in marriage than why he should take hers.” Thus the 
Christian law of the household 1s not only disparaged, 
but denounced as a degradation of woman and a social 
tyranny. 

The other theory—an outgrowth of a school of polit- 
{cal economy rather than of any settled philosophy of 
social life—starts from the radically opposite principle 
of the subordination of the individual to the State, and 
insists upon a modern equivalent to the old pagan doc- 
trine formulated by the speculations of Plato, which 
place marriage absolutely under the sanction and super- 
vision of the State. Both theorles substitute the idea 
of contract for that of moral law as embodied in a sol- 
emn covenant, the former turning upon the freedom of 
the contracting parties to define and limi: obliga. 
tion, the latter upon the inherent subject matter of the 
agreement as defining the duty and prescribing the dura 
tlon of the covenant. Both theories encourage an un- 
limited facility of divorce. Both theorles loosen the 
ligaments and corrupt the inmost fibers of home life by 
robbing it of its religious sanction. 

Separation in any form should be regarded, and is 
regarded by the Church, as a last and dreadful expedi- 
ent, only to be justified by the gravest considerations, 
and, as it were, conceded to the unfortunate beings 
whose position constraina the grant of such rellef. But 
no separation carries with it the right to seek another 
allfance ; nor, except in one case, can a subsequent mar- 
rlage be permitted. After partios have been lawfully 
joined together, according to the will of God, divorce 
with permiss{on to marry again is not conceded by the 
Church, unless the ground of divorce be adultery, and 
in that case the guilty party is absolutely excluded from 
marrying again during the lifetime of the other, and to 
the innocent party only is permission conceded to con- 
tract another marriage. 

Another cause of domestic degeneracy is to be found 
in that gross materialism of the time which rises to fever 
heat in the greed for rickes, and for the things that 
riches command. This “accursed hunger,” this con- 
suming fire, has in countless homes burnt up the habit, 
and burnt out the heart, of prayer, and with these even 
the inherited traditions of Christian living. Fathers 
have become ioo busy in the service of Mammon to 
serve God as priests in their own households; and 
mothers are learning to think more of ‘‘a social career” 
than of the divine beauty and tenderness and power of 
Christian motherhood. Parental authority stripped of 
its nobler attributes, with no, Christ in it to guide, no 
worship to consecrate it, gradually abandons the cares 
and duties of home discipline, and the children grow 
up obedient to no law but that of passion and caprice, 
devoted to no ends in life beyond the range of their own 
selfishness. With this drift of the family, this loosen- 
ing of its sacred bonds, this drying up of the sources of 
its parent inspirations, this matter-of-course surrender 
of the life of the spirit to the life of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, we cannot wonder that, in spite of 
all our stupendous accumulations of wealth, the im- 
poverished missionary treasury of the Church threatens 
a reduction of the already meager stipends of the 
ploneers of the Cross; we cannot wonder that we 
eearch in vain among our Caristian households for can- 
didates for Holy Orders who shall recruit the wasting 
ranks of our clergy ; nor that our young men nurtured 
by such a parentage, instead of belng attracted by the 
sacrifices inseparable from a true priesthood in the 
Church of God, are, like so many Demasee, turned 
away from it by the love of the present world ; nor, 
further, that the commandments of the law of righteous- 
neas are forgotten, or that the Lord's day is profaned, 
or that intemperance and licentiousness reap their 
harvest of death at the very heart of a civilization so 
many of whose homes, whose schools, whose riches, 
and even so much of whose poverty, know not God. 

i& Verily there is acry on the earth, in the air, and from 
the heavens to work while {t {s called to-day, before the 
night cometh whereln no man can work. Fe!low.Jabor- 
ers with Obrist, it {a well that we see clearly on what 





lines we are to work in his name, and how we are to 
Wild the power of hig truth and the grace of his king: 


dom. Soclety at large, the State, the Church, are indeed 
to be the objects of our solicitude. In and through the 
Church we are to leaven all life with the incarnate 
Word. But just now, because of past neglect of it 

claims and of its safeguards, as well as because of Its 
inmost hold upon all that lies beyond it, whether society 
or the Church, our first and most urgent cal! {s to care 
for the family, and to build it up anew on the founda- 
tions originally built of God and consecrated by the 
Saviour of men. To this end these are the things we 
are to do: In opposition to the false theories concern” 
ing the relations of the sexes and the nature of the mar- 
riage bond, the people of God must be taught, as they 
have not been, that the family, not the individual, is the 
unit of society, and that the family creates the State 
rather than the State the family. Without citizens there 
can be no State, and without the family there can be no 
citizens. The law of the household must determine, not 
be determined by, legislation of the State which affects 
the well-being of the family. The essentials of domestic 
life have been ordained and established by the will of 
God, and underlie the constitution of society. These it 
is the function of civil government to protect and regu- 
late, but not to change. 

Again, parents are responsible to God first, and to the 
State afterward, for thelr children. There must be 
authority in the household commensurate with this 
responsibility, and neither Church nor State may right- 
fully or safely interfere with that authority or with the 
responsibility bound up with it. How far the State has 
done so, and with what result, it does not fall within our 
province to inquire. But of the Church’s action in this 
regard it is our duty to speak. It bas been her purpose 
in all the agencies she has sanctioned for the religious 
training of her children to provide helps, not substt- 
tutes, for fathers and mothers in the foremost task 
which God has laid upon them. That these helps have 
ceased to be what they were intended to be. and have 
become something else, thereby devolving upon others 
outside the home the work which God means shall 
be done inside the home, very largely explains the 
widespread decay of domestic religion and morality 
now so pregnant with disaster to the Church and 
to the Natlon. To stop this decay, to plant’again In 
the old soil of home the germsof a healthier growth, to 
restore the family to the divine orbit of its power, to re- 
adjust on the old basis its relations to the Church and 
to the State, is by every consideration the most pressing 
problem of the day. As one way of dealing with this 
problem, the time has come when the Church of God 
must change her attitude, must take higher, stronger, 
more definite ground in regard to the education of the 
young life intrusted to her, as well as the young llfe in 
the broader sphere of the Nation. She has a message to 
deliver, a duty to discharge, in this matter. Too long 
already have both been held in abeyance. At the close 
of this first century of her own and of the country’s 
history, so full of solemn warnings as well as of great 
achtevements, let her voice go forth, declaring that, 
whatever others may do, she cannot, without protest 
and resistance, allow the salt of Christ’s Gospel to be cast 
out, little by little, from the education of the children of 
this land ; that she cannot without utter disloyalty to her 
divine commission acquiesce in what has growa to be 
the policy of the day on this subject, which, because of 
its inability to agree upon the fundamentals of religion 
to be taught in the public schools, has lapsed into the 
perilous heresy of modern secularism, that these schools 
can best do their proper work when giving no religious 
teaching whatever. We are the friends of these schools, 
sustained by such liberal expenditure; and because we 
are so we desire ali the more to see them placed on the 
only basis which will be at once enduring and benefi- 
cent. It is not to be denled that we are confront- 
ed with tendencies in the training of the children 
of the Church and of the Nation which indicate 
changes in the feeling and opinion of this generation 
as dangerous as they are profound—changes which 
strike at the Church’s hold upon the loyalty and love of 
the children now being nurtured in her bosom, and 
threaten to infilct an {incurable wound upon the moral 
interests of the Nation. We are drifting into an apostasy 
from the eternal law of righteousness, the supreme 
factor in the making of public and private character, 
which can end only in an eclipse of the noblest hopes 
and franchises of a humanity redeemed by the precious 
blood of the Son of God. 

There are those who regard the present widening 
divorce between education end religion as so general 
and pronounced as to render it a hopeless task to resist 
it, They seem to think that the thing which 1s, is that 
which shall be. We do not accept this conclusion. 
Already the secular spirit has gone far enough to dis- 
turb the equiljbrium of the Nation’s life, to sey nothing 
of that of the Church’s life. The day of reaction {, 
inevitable. The old forces {n the trafning of mankind, 
and the old proportions in which these forces must 
sooner or later combine, wil! reassert themselves. Man 
cannot live by bread alone, nor by brain power alone. 





Avy oltizensblp, however cunningly bullt upon tty 
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material and intellectual side, must topple over and go 
to pieces, if it refuse to recognize the image of God in 
the soul, and to obey the law of education which God 
has rooted in that image and clothed with a supreme 
sovereignty over the life of the flesh and the life of the 
intellect. 

With hearty thanks to Almighty God, your bishops 
recogniz3 an increasing desire among Christian people 
for that unity for which our Lord prayed on the night 
before his crucifixion, and which he declared to be the 
visible evidence before men of the truth of his Gospel. 

For this unity the Church has never ceased to labor 
and to pray, and now, especially, she is called upon to 
stand with open arms and earnest pleading, ready to 
yield to the utmost in any matter of human orderlng or 
any choice of human will, so that she may join heart to 
heart with all who desire to stand upon the unchanging 
basis without which no external unity is possible, and 
with which, amid great diveraities, unity ls founded as 
on a rock—that is, the unchangeable faith as expressed 
in the Creed of Nicea, the two divine sacraments, the 
open Bible, and that apostolic order which is the wit- 
ness and keeper of these to the end of time. 

These things are the deposit committed to the Church 
of God, not for her own sake, but for the sake of all 
men. For all men she holds them in trust, and in these 
latter days pleads anew in deep love and all humility 
that all who name themselves with the name of Christ 
would draw near and see, and with one mouth pray for 
that apostolic unity and peace which is found alone in 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and rests secure 
upon the foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the head corner-stone. 

And yet your bishops feel keenly that the differences 
which separate Christian folk are not the things which 
lie nigh the heart of the people. Thousands are asking 
in doubt—some of them in despair—lIs there any revela- 
tion ? Is there any guide? Istherea God? We fear 
that much of the strife which has arrayed class against 
class is the rcsult of the teaching of misguided men, that 
the Bible is a myth, God a name, and religion a super- 
atition ; and, feeling a profound sympathy for these men 
of toil who have filled our cities with creations of beauty, 
we know that they cannot afford to give up the Gospel 
of the Sonof God. Their wildest dream of brotherhood 
bas never compassed anything so surpassingly beautiful 
as that, by the appointment of God himself, the poorest 
laborer may become ‘‘s member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” This 
brotherhood gives to the poorest man the inalienable 
right to appeal from the injustice of man to that God 
the Father who always hears the cry of his euffering 
children. It tells the rich man that the very condition 
of his fellowship with Jesus Christ is that he shall be- 
come the poor man’s brother. The Gospel has not one 
law for capital and another law for labor. The truest 
political economy sustains the noble maxim of St. Paul, 
that ‘No man liveth unto himself.” The voice of our 
divine Master speaks through all the centuries, “‘ Make 
to;yoursel ves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
babitations.” Our time, our talents, our wealth, are a 
sacred trust, not to be used in idle luxury, in wanton 
waste, or selfish indulgence, but used by us as stewards 
who must give an account to God. The problem which 
perplexes the wisest is solved by the divine law, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyeelf.” These are not days to preach 
platitudes about doctrine, or to philosophize about relig- 
ion. The Church must, in the epirit of Christ, be the 
mediator to reunite these sundered bonds. The rights 
of labor are primary rights, with which nefther the 
tyranny of mobs nor the oppressions of capital may 
interfere. The rights of capital are not less sacred, to 
enjoy the reward of honest labor and wise forethought, 
and use it for the benefit of others. Every form of mis- 
fortune has, by virtue of the Incarnation, a claim to the 
help of its prosperous brother. We cannot know how 
far reaching is that awful truth until] that day when our 
Lord shall say to each one of us, “‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it to the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

Brethren of the clergy, an awful responsibility rests 
upon us. *Our office is an offense to men and an insult 
to God if we forget that the very terms of our commis- 
sion are to represent Jesus Christ. The burdens which 
rest heavily on the people are not the gains which have 
repaid business ventures, but the vice, the crime which 
follows in the train of sin, and which costs this nation 
more than all its schools, charities, and churches. Sin, 
and the evil which flows from it, can be cured only by 
the Gospel of the Son of God. For a time bayonets and 
police may, protect our property and guard our homes ; 
but no nation has ever survived the loss of religion. 
Whenever the tie that binds man to God is broken, all 
other ties are snepped asunder. Take from men all 
sense of accountability to an unseen Power, all obliga- 
tion to an eternal and unchangesble standard of right, 
limit men’s horizon by the grave, admit no tie between 
man and man but selfishness, and then might will be 
right, and the armed force, which alone can protect the 
inglienable rights of the freeman, shall itself beconstant 
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menace to his liberty. Your bishop3are devoutly grate- 
ful for all which loving hearts are doing to bind up these 
wounds and heal this strife. We affectionately urge 
those over whom the Lord has made us shepherds to 
give personal service, personal efforts, to stay this flood 
of infidelity which is sweeping over our land. We cannot 
silence there gainsayers by arguments about religion. 
They have scoffed, and wil! scoff, against Christ and his 
Church. But the Christ who dwells in your hearts, 
the Christ who speaks through and works with you, 
none can gainsay or deny. 


MR. BEECHER ON THE LABOR 
PROBLEM. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER, Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, discussed the labor problem. We borrow our 
report of his sermon from the New York ‘‘ World,” 
which reported it, however, only in part. 
SOCIALISM, 

Soclalism was a skin disease, and nothing but anarchy 
disguised. Its aim is to accomplish everything through 
the Government, whereas American institutions teach 
that everything should be attained through individual 
exertion with the help of the Government. Many are 
at present filled with fear and doubt because the news- 
papers are filled with accounts of labor troubles, of 
strikes, and the streets crowded with idle men. These 
people are not able to distinguish between the surface 
trouble and the disease of the body politic. He asked 
whether such matters were not arguments of hope in the 
future. It can be seen that they are now causing a 
change In soctety, and will eventually do much good. 
After stating that absolute individualism is one great 
thing to be desired, because it begets intelligence and 
forms the basis of society, and also explaining that dis- 
content among the people was beneficial, because it 
tended to make them aspire to greater things, he sald : 

“‘That space between society which now exists is 
dafly becoming smaller, not because the high classes 
are being lowered, but because the lower classes are 
being lifted up. It is an inspiration from God. Only 
tyrants believe that it comes from the devi]. At present 
the labor movement is adulterated with elements which 
are no part of it, and which it will reject in time. 
Socialists and Anarchists, who have no excuse for ex- 
isting, rush to every party which they expect to profit 
by. Ido not know whether the Anarchists are respon- 
sible, If we could only imprison them all it would be 
a good thing, for they areas much out of the pale of 
society as the wolf, and it would be no more culpable 
to exterminate them than it would be to stamp out the 
copperheads, adders, and other vipers. Socialism is 
absolutely the worst form of monarchy. The believers 
in that doctrine reason that five should be treated a3 
ten, which is rather pecullar arithmetic. Then there 
are people who ask the Government to supply them 
with everything. They want their clothes made and 
their bread baked by the Government. 

A SOCIALISTIC TSAR. 


‘Give the Government these privileges and you 
give it ell power. Let it do this, that, and the other 
thing, and place a crown on it all, and you hava 
tsar. The most active men cf the Labor party are 
foreigners, educated in other countries, and have not yet 
abandoned their home ideas. The foreign brand has 
not been ground out of it yet. It is not standing for 
universal labor, but fighting corporate labor. Whilo 
they stick to that I shall not criticise them, because cor- 
porations are bad, and any fight in that direction might 
benefit the workingman. The labor troubles are some- 
what like the complaints of children, and should be 
watched the same. While children must have measles 
and whooping-cough, yet they do not kill as a rule, and 
one attack prevents a recurrence of the disease.” 

EQUALITY, 

Referring to the equality claimed by workingmen he 
said: ‘‘A man of talent could not be likened to one 
without. Classes are going to exist, and there is going 
to be top, bottom, and middle, and labor organization 
cannot break that down. This idea of men wanting an 
equal number of working hours to prevail among all is 
preposterous. I don’t believe such a plan exists. If a 
man puts his own clothes on his six-weeks-old infant, 
does that make the child hisequal ? The workingman’s 
position is better in this country than it is in any other 
or ever was before. The reason so many of them are 
suffering is because of the immorality of industry, 
They want the enjoyment to-day, and are not willing 
to look to the future. There is more food rquan. 
dered in their kitchens than would be wasted in the 
household of a good housekeeper fora week. Domestic 
economy should be practiced by them. Some time ago I 
visited a nail manufactory, and was told that some of the 
employees earned from $40 to $80 per week. I at once 
remarked that the men must be nicely situated, but to 
my surprise was told that but few of them were situated 
in that manner. An explanation proved that their 
money was spent in gambling and drinking, These men 
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were making $80 a week and spending it recklessly, and 
then they talk of their labor grievances.” 

Some employers got but four days’ work out of their 
employees, as on Sunday they were drunk, and Mon- 
day they were recovering from the effects. The next 
four days they labored, but Saturday was tacitly a day 
of rest. He sald he supposed that he would be hated 
for his utterances, but thought that he was always dee- 
tiued to be unpopular because he told the truth. ‘‘ Taey 
will say,” he continued, ‘‘that I stand in this pulpit 
wearing broadcloth clothes and preach to church mag- 
nates, and that I have no sympathy with workingmen. 
I, who have come from the common people—if I have 
no sympathy with them, who has? But were our fore- 
fathers of New England satisfied with elght hours a 
day ? Time was the only capital those men had, and 
the good uses they made of ft laid the foundations for 
our Government. WhenI hear of menasking the Gov- 
ernment for eight hours, with more pay, I cannot bear it. 
I have no sympathy with eight-hour men who have 
fourteen-hour wives. I want equality for everybody. 
There are men in New York crylng for land. These 
men do not want land. It is the only thing they don’t 
want. I favor organization for the workingmen because 
it tends to educate them, but I do not think the labor 
problem can be solved on the basis adopted by worklog- 
men who seek equality in labor.” 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


“© HE Boston ‘‘ Herald” contains an interesting Lon- 

1 don letter giving an account of the aanual Con- 
gress and Exhibition of the Brewing and Allied Trades 
of Great Britain. The exhibition consisted of a great 
collection of spectmens of machinery, raw materials, and 
products of brewing industry. The correspondent says 
that there was ‘‘a bewildering array of new inventions.” 
The correspondent (a lady) speaks of returning home 
laden with samples of hops, cleaning-powders, soaps, 
etc. The gentlemen in attendance were also permitted 
to carry home whatever samples they wished to procure. 
One of the papers read before the Congress was that of 
a Dr. Moritz on ‘‘ The Scientific Instruction of Brew- 
ers.” He urged the scientific education of brewers, and 
deplored the idea of a man brewing in one old-world 
way merely because his forefathers did it that set way. 
“It is an age of progress,” sald the doctor. ‘ A glance 
at the advertisements in brewery papers was sufficiently 
suggestive, as at least ninety per cent. of applicants ad- 
vertised themselves as competent chemists, Again, 
brewery proprietors themselves now deem It to be their 
duty to learn the scientific as well asthe purely practical 
portion of the brewing necessities.” 

Another paper on ‘‘ The Commerclal Aspect of Brew- 
ing’ sald that the legislature of 1830 had imposed very 
heavy tax burdens on the trade, but that the industry 
had prospered in spite of this. ‘‘ To-day, owing to the 
power of steam, the trade is advancing enormously.” 
The ‘‘ Herald’s” correspondent speaks of an ingenious 
circular distributed among the visitors to the exhibition, 
one side of which was covered with useful information. 
Among the ‘‘ useful” items were the following : 

‘London is the greatest city the world has ever seen. 


**It covers 700 square miles, numbering 4,200,009 inhabit- 
ants. 

‘It contains more Jews than Palestine, more Roman 
Catholics than Rome, more Irish than Belfast, more Scotch 
than Aberdeen, more Welsh than Cardiff, and 200,000 for- 
eigners from every quarter of the globe. 

‘It has so many beer shops and gin palaces that, if placed 
side by side, they would reach from Charing Cross to Ohi- 
chester, a distance of sixty-two miles, 

“It has as maay paupers as would more than occupy 
every house in Brighton. 

“It has upward of 73,000 persons annually taken into 
custody by its police, including 26,000 arrested as ‘drunk 
and disorderly,’ and one-third of all the crimes in the coun- 
try is committed in it. 

‘London consumes 100,000,000 gallons of beer yearly, 
10,000,000 gallons of spirits, 21,000,000 pounds of a low qual- 
ity of tea, and only 4,000,000 pounds of coffee.” 


The excitement over the Haddock murder {s doing a 
great deal for the temperance cause ia Iowa. As we 
noted in last week's Christian Union, the saloons in Sioux 
City, which numbered 100, bave all been closed. The 
community is dissatisfied with the bond required of the 
alleged murderer and his fellow-conspirators. The sums 
range from $15,000 to $25,090. In order to make this 
more binding and guard against any technical miscar- 
riage, double indictments have been found against all 
the defendants ; that is to say, Arensdorf is indicted for 
conspiracy as well as murder, and the other defendants 
for murder as well as conspiracy. 

The public mind in Sioux Clty is now much ex- 
ercised over the as yet unexplained disappearance of 
Henry Peters, the brewery driver, who was at Arens- 
dorf’s elbow when he fired the fatal shot. One night, 
about twenty days after the murder, he disappeared, 
and no tidings have ever been heard of him. His trunk 
and clothes were left at his boarding-place. The land- 


lord has told two contradictory stortes of his disappear- 
ance, 
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The December ‘‘ Forum” contains one of Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon’s sharp and vigorous articles on pro- 
hibition. This one is entitled ‘‘ The Alternative of Pro. 
hibition.” He begins by satirizing in his accustomed 
way those who belleve, with ‘‘the accurate and dis- 
criminating Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage,” that ‘‘ license {s 
the monopoly of abomination.” In the course of his 
article he has a good deal to say about the ‘ Town 
Liquor Agency of Portland, which was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Neal Dow, and in the 
profits of which he, as a taxpayer of the town, is 
interested.” Even this agency, says Dr. Bacon, 
dispenses some liquor which {s used to promote 
drunkenness. He says that when Prohibittonists talk 
about suppressing the liquor traffic, they claim to mean 
merely ‘‘ the wicked part of the liquor traffic,” but that 
they constantly confuseterms, They object to licensing 
the liquor traffic because they assert that thus the State 
becomes 8 participant in the crime of Hquor-seliing. 
If, says Dr. Bacon, it is wrong to license responst!- 
ble citizans to sell liquor, it ls wrong to license them to 
sell dynamite or engage in pawnbrokerage. Dr. Bacon 
believes that a license system {s the only help for the 
community at the present time, and he urges the 
stringent enforcement of laws requiring that no licensee 
except a bona fide victualer or taverner be permitted to 
sell liquor to be drank on the premises. 


The thirty-seven Bishops presiding over the English 
and Welsh dioceses, and including the four Suffragans, 
are all members of the Church of England Temperance 
Society. Of these, nine are total abstainers. 


Nothing can persuade me that the pleasure caused by 
taking drink is an equivalent to the human race for the 
disease, the squalor, the misery, the madness, the pre- 
mature deaths with which drink, by indisputable evi- 
dence, floods every region of the world, decimates 
savage tribes, and degrades civilized countries to a 
greater extent than any other substance in the civilized 
world.—[F. W. Farrar. 


At a recent meeting of the Church Temperance 
Society in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mr. Camlin Brown 
sald : 


®& ‘* High license does not improve the temperance qnestion, 
To be sure, it deprives, in a measure, the poor man from 
obtaining his grog. The liquor is sold, and perhaps ina 
better saloon ; and the better the saloon, the worse it is, 
for it presents an attraction. This Society has no political 
axes to grind. It is after temperance reform for ita own 
sake. It ought to make its influence felt with the drinking 
saloon, 80 that it will become a thing of the past as quickly 
as possible.’’ 
Bishop Niles sald : 


“Tt is an offense against society to be intemperate in any 
degree. To drink a glass of wine with one’s dinner is not, 
of course, the same as being drunk... . But we have 
enough excitement, and that is one good reason why we 
should not drink wine. We are too much excited. Our 
climate is stimulating enough, and we don’t need wine. 
And then this wine is not what it was when the New Testa- 
ment was written. And even then water was used with 
wine, and that was before whisky and rum were known. 
I am a great believer in laws, but I am a greater believer in 
the enforcement of laws.’’ 








DR. WITHROW’S RESIGNATION. 


HE Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow, in his letter of resig. 
nation as pastor of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, gives a history of the negotlations on the part of 
the Third Presbyterflan Church of Chicago, for the 
purpose of making it clear that he had no part in and 
gave no encouragement to the renewal of the call. He 
then states his theological position in the following 
terms : 

‘*From its beginning in America the Orthodox Congre- 
gational denomination has in rich measure enjoyed the 
blessing of God and the corsent of consecrated and com- 
manding minds to ite massive beliefs. And when in the 
opening of the present century some of its noble believers 
published a new testament of its old faiths, ‘the body rose 
as a giant and went by strides across sea and land, giving 
the Gospel to the world,’ and led therein by our best beloved 
American Board, whose original banner of beliefs may the 
blessed Lord keep evermore afloat. Our old theology has 
recorded an imperishable history of progress and power in 
promoting the kingdom of Christ. And to-day there are no 
greater sptritual results reported than where it is most 
cordially accepted and preached. Having served so wellin the 
vicissitudes of the past, and suiting so well the vital needs 
of the present, it does not appear needful to strive over 
altering or amending it.” 








DEATH OF DR. MAGOON. 


HE Rev. Elias Lyman Magoon, D.D., who died in 

Philadelphia on Thanksgiving Day, at the age 
of seventy-six, was one of the most forcible speakers 
and successsful pastors in the Baptist denomination. 
His father was an architect, and his grandfather a Bap- 
tist minister and a participant in the scenes of the Revo- 
lution. At the age of sixteen years Dr. Magoon was 
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apprenticed to the bricklayer’s trade, which he followed 
to his twentieth year, and by the use of his trowel 
during his vacations supported himself through prepara- 
tory studies. He was ordained a Baptist mlaolster in 
1839, and at once settled in Richmond, Va. There he 
remained for six years, erecting a handsome church and 
gathering about him a large congregation. When the 
division arose among the Baptists on the question of 
slavery the Rev. Mr. Magoon was in Europe. Speedily 
returning, he quietly resigned his charge and was at 
once called to the Ninth Baptist Church, Cincinnati. 
Subsequently he was pastor of important churches in 
New York, Albany, and Philadelphia, taking charge of 
the North Broad Street Church in the lasi-named place 
in 1867. He retired from the ministry in 1884. Among 
his published works were: ‘‘ Orators of the American 
Revolution,” ‘‘ Living Orators of America,” ‘‘ Proverbs 
for the People,” Republican Christianity,” and the 
** Westward Empire.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—New Hampshire ministers quite generally omitted the 
reading of the Governor’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
because it contained no reference to the Supreme Being. 
Many of them read, instead, President Cleveland's procla- 
mation. 

—At Haverhill, Mass., the evangelical churches united 
with the Unitarian and Universalist churches in a union 
Thanksgiving service, the first combined service of the kind, 
say the local papers, held there for over fifty years. 

—The secretary of the Committee of Christian Workers 
appointed at the Chicago Convention last summer writes us 
that the Committee have decided that, to a limited extent, 
and in cases where circumstances make it desirable or 
profitable, some member of the Committee, or some other 
capable Christian worker co-operating with them, will visit 
churches and aid pastors by giving them assistance in 
encouraging and stirring up the church members, showing 
them practically how best to reach the unevangelized 
classes. Address the Rey. John C. Collins, Secretary, New 
Haven, Conn. 

—The first Vermont State Conference of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor wil) be held at Buriing- 
ton, Vt., December 14 and 15, when the Rev. Mr. Clarke, the 
founder of the society, will speak, and leading clergymen of 
the State will make addresses. 

—A Congregational chapel was dedicated at Asbficld, 
Mass., on Sunday of last week. 

—A missionary convention under the management of the 
New England Conference Missionary Society is to be held 
at Lowell, Mass., beginning on December 23. The speakers 
will be the Rev. J. M. Reid, D.D., and the Rev. C. C, 
McCabe, D.D., Corresponding Secretaries of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; the Rev. J. M: 
Thoburn, D.D., for twenty-five years a missionary to India ; 
the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D.D., for over twenty years a mis- 
slonary in China, and others. 

—St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Conn., proposes to erect 
a parish building at a cost of about $15,000, if the subscrip- 
tions can be raised. 

—The new building of the North Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Hartford, Conn., was dedicated with appropriate 
and Interesting exercises on Monday of this week. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The semi-annual conference of the Jewish Ministers’ 
Association ot the Eastern District was held in New York 
last week. A special committee was appolnted to memoria!l- 
ize Congress and the State Legislatures to amend the ex- 
isting laws as to the persons who shall perform mar- 
triage ceremonies. The enlarged Committee on the Prayer- 
Book recommended that the manuscript prepared by 
the original committee be accepted, that the book be 
entitled ‘* Aids to Devotion,” and that the enlarged com- 
mittee be continued with power to manage the publication 
of the work. The report was adopted, and the committee 
was given discretion as to what prayers should be added, 
but the plan of publication was considered too erude to be 
acted upon, and was left to the decision of the committee, 

—On December 2 an additional company of six mission- 
aries will sail from New York for Africa to reinforce 
Bishop Taylor. In connection with their departure a serles 
of spiritual services is being held in the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on Seventh Avenue, near Fourteenth 
Street, beginning last Sunday, November 28, and continu- 
ing for four days, Bishop Harris presiding. The dest'- 
nation of these missionaries is South Central Africa. 
When they arrive, there will be sixty-four missionaries in 
that region, all of whom have gone out inside of two years 
on the self-supporting method. 

—The Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle’’ says: ‘“* The Lee Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, under the pastorate of the Rev. Henry 
A. Powell, is enjoying a period of marked prosperity. A 
floating debt of $6,000 has been removed, and extensive im- 
provements have been made, Better still, it is announced 
that spiritual blessings have unified and gladdened its people. 
In the past two years $2,500 has been expended in beauti- 
fying and improving the church edifice, and further !m- 
provements are contemplated,”’ 

—The Marcy Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn has 
secured subscriptions for the sum of over $47,000 toward 
the erection of a new edifice on which they will begin work 
in the spring. They will build on lots diagonally opposite 
the present structure on Marcy Avenue. 

—A German Baptist church in Sixty-seventh Street, near 
Tenth Avenue, New York City, was dedicated on Novem- 





ber 20, The sermon was preached by Dr. MacArthur. 








William Roeder is the pastor. Another church dedicated in 
this city last week was that of the new Lutheran church at 
Eighty-eighth Street and Lexington Avenue. 

—The church edifice at Shrewsbury, Monmouth Connty, 
Pa., is 117 years old, and is built or the site of an old stone 
chureh erected over 200 years ago. A Bible which was pre- 
sented by Queen Anne is used in the service. The B'ble is 
printed in red and black ink on thick paper in quaint type. 

—At a conference of Baptist ministers in Philadelphia last 
week resolutions were adopted on divorce legislation urging 
‘*that divorces shall not be granted for any other cause 
than adultery; that divorces for adultery shall not be 
granted when the offense is committed by the procurement 
or connivance of two parties, nor where the plaintiff bas 
not resided in the State for at least one year immediately 
preceding the action.”’ 

—Dr. A. A. Ilodge, of Princeton, was preparing a work 
on the Andover controversy at the time of his death, which 
will probably be published shortly, though unfiaished. 

—A meeting is to be held on December 2 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, of the ‘‘ Central Committee for Pro- 
tecting and Perpetuating the Church and State.’”’ The Com- 
mittee invite the attendance of all who desire the adoption 
of the following or a similar amendment to the State con- 
stitution : ‘‘ The Legislatare shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or enforcing the dogmas of 
any creed or tne rites or ceremonies of any sect.”’ 

—The New York City Church Extension and Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary on November 26 in the Academy of 
Music, On the stage was a choir of 700 Sunday-school 
children. Mr. Bowles Colgate, President of the Society, 
presided. The opening prayer was by Bishop W. L. Harris. 
Mr. Colgate said that in the twenty years of the Society’s 
existence $1,812,167 had been expended in helping needy 
parishes, and a large amount had been pald for the erec- 
tion of churches, a large number of which have become 
self supporting. Dr. A. D. Vail, the Secretary, Bishop £. G. 
Andrews, the Rev. Dr. J. R. Paxton, and the Rey. Dr. G. H. 
Gregory also spoke. 

—At the monthly meeting of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, to be held on Thursday evening of 
this week, a paper will be read by Professor George B, 
Stevens, D.D., of Yale College, whose subject will be “ Rea- 
son as & Basis for Theistic Belief.’’ 

—The Brooklyn Union for Christian Work, which held a 
meeting for election of officers on Monday night of last 
week, and whose annual public meeting will take place on 
December 19 at the Charch of the Saviour, has been o: gan- 
ized for twenty years, and has been thoroughly desectarian- 
ized, so thatin it no religious denomination dominates, 
The method of help exercised by tt is not in donations or 
almsgiving, but aid to those who try to aid themselves. 
An evidence of success is shown in the fact that 2,200 persons 
have secured employment through the Union during the 
year. Eleven different church societies are represented by 
the fourteen managers. 

—At the late meeting of the Synod of New York, the 
Presbytery of Genesee Valley was dissolved, and the min- 
isters and churches divided between the Presbyteries of 
Baffalo and Steuben. 

—The corner-stone of the Centenary Methodist Church 
of Newark, N. J., was laid on November 25. Under the 
new corner-stone was placed the old stone taken from the 
foundation of the present church of this congregation, 
which was laid on the centennial of the Methodist Church 
in America in 1866. 

—The Church of the Covenant, Philadelphia, have ob- 
for injury to the value of the church property by the con- 
struction of the road. The railroad company claimed that 
a church property was not marketable, and that, as the 
building was still used for purposes of worship, the con- 
gregation were not entitled to any damages. 

—The new edifice of the Trinity Episcopal Church in East 
New York has been completed, and will soon be occupied 


by the society. 
THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—A Baptist church was dedicated at Fairview, Ky., on 
November 21, on the spot where formerly stood the house 
in which Jefferson Davis was born seventy-eight years ago. 
That portion of the church property which belonged to Mr. 
Davis was presented by him to the congregation, as was 
aleo a beautiful silver communion service. 

—The long tr!al of the Rev. Thomas E. and the Rev. F. B. 
Converse, editors of the ‘‘ Christian Ooserver,’’ which has 
been before the Louisville (Ky.) Presbytery for over a year, 
has terminated in what, in a secular case, would be called 
a disagreement of the jury; twenty-two members of the 
Presbytery voted against sustaining the indictment, eight, 
in favor of sustaining it. The case will probably go to the 
Synod for trial. The subject of evolution has incidentally 
been connected with the charges brought against the ac- 
cused, 

—A Congregational Sunday-school assembly will be held 
at Mount Dora, Fla., in February or March next, with 
which wiil be combined many features similar to those of 
the Chautanqna University. 

—The meetings of the Methodist National Sunday-School 
Union and Tract Society in 8t. Louis last week were well 
attended and interesting. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr. B. A. Fry, 
and Dr. J. W. Joyce were among.the principal speakers. 

—The Congregational church at Hudson, Mich., celebrates 
its semi-centennial this year. 

—The Wisconsin State Sunday-School Convention is being 
held at the First Baptist Church in Milwaukee this week, 
under the condact of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago. 

—A new Universalist church is about to be established in 
the North Division of Chicago. A series of lectures on 
week nights are also to be given in Chicago by Universalist 





ministers. 
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Sooxs AND @QuTuors. 


A NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY.’ 


Another volume of the new ‘‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America” has come from the publishers, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is the publishers’ 
purpose, we believe, to send out a volume about onee in 
six months until the elght volumes contemplated have 
been completed. It is, therefore, convenient to notice 
each volume at some length as {t appears ; and since the 
‘Narrative and Critical History” isa work of genuine 
and lasting value to students—worth more than eight 
times as much as the ordinary history of America—re- 
viewers are not unwilling to give it eight times as much 
of their attention. The volume in hand is the third of the 
series, although the second to appear—the first volume 
of the series, upon Prehistoric America, being kept 
back, for some reason, until the last. It is a scholarly 
presentation of English explorations and settlements in 
North America (1497-1689). The book contains 578 
quarto pages, and is divided into thirteen chapters, each 
chapter being a separate monograph, treating some one 
of the phases of English exploration and settlement, and 
written, usually, by one whose family interests have 
long been located within the particular part of the coun- 
try of which he treats. Most of the writers, further- 
more, are members of their respective local historical 
societies. Thus. Mr. Charles Deane, LL D., of Boston, 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, is the author of the first chapter, upon the 
Voyages of the Cabots ; the Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
is the author of the second chapter, upon Hawkins and 
Drake; William Wirt Henry, a descendant of Patrick 
Henry, and one of the officers of the Virginia Historical 
Society, wri'es the chapter upon Str Walter Raleigh ; 
Robert A. Brock, Esq, ef the Virginia Historical 
Society, has the chapter upon Virginia; etc. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Jerseys are 
similarly treated. The Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa, 
formerly editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of American His- 
tory,” has a chapter upon Norumbega and its Inhabit. 
ants; and Professor Franklin B. Dexter, of Yale, a 
chapter upon Plymouth Church and Plymouth Colony. 
Evidences of the able editorial supervision of Mr. Justin 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard, sppear on almost every 
page in the form of bibliographical notes. 

The special features of the work are three in number : 
first, the co-operative method by which ft is written ; 
second, the critical essay following the narrative in each 
chapter ; and, third, the character of the illustrations 

From the co-operative method of writing history much 
is hoped by certain scholars who would leave the philos- 
ophy of history to take care of iteelf, and confine their 
attention to the facts in each case and the discussions 
that must inevitably ariee concerning facts in time past. 
This minute study of history they call scientific. ‘‘ His- 
tory, as heretofore written,” says an advocate of this 
method, ‘‘is but an expression of individual opinion 
given by an expert more or less dogmatically, which the 
general reader may accept or reject, but which he cannot 
analyze critically, the original sources of information 
possessed by the author being practically inaccessible.” 
This is too often true. The testimony of any individual 
is likely to be incomplete, even if the individual be St. 
Matthew or St. John. Heretofore it has been necessary 
for one who would get at the complete truth to read 
several authors upon the question or period under con- 
sideration. The co-operative method can only partially 
obviate this difficulty. It does not bring several persons 
to write upon the same topic from different points of 
view ; but gives to each person one special part of a 
question, or one brief period, upon which he writes after 
what is supposed to be complete Inveetigation. It is clear 
that this method must present the facts more minutely 
as well as more truthfully than the individual method 
can doin all cases. But the cooperative method has 
ite disadvantages. First, in history writing by this 
method it is difficult to preserve continuity of the sub- 
ject. Thus, in the volume before us—which may be 
taken as one of the best of its kind—Mr. John Austin 
Stephens writes an article upon the English in New 
York, beginning with 1665, while the article upon the 
Dutch in New York previous to 1665 will appear in the 
next volume—the fourth—after six months. This kind 
of continuity is not always necessary in special works of 
this kind, but it is usually very helpful in understanding 
a subject. Again, in this third volume, the chapter 
upon ‘ Explorations to the Northwest,” by Charles CO. 
Smith, and that upon ‘‘ Norumbega and its English 
Explorers” are separated by the chapters upon ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Virginia.” Norumbega is made to 
include the coast between Cape Breton Island and Cape 
Cod. This separation is not a matter of importance in 
this case, but serves to show what may occur in this 

1 Narrative Gnd Critical History of America. Edited by Justin 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, Vol. III, English Ex 
p lorations and Settlements in North America, (Boston and New 
York ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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kind of writing. Second, and far more important, the 
co-operative method sacrifices literary continuity. If 
the work before us were merely a critical history in- 
tended as a work for reference, the literary defect might 
not be so great an objection ; but since it is a narrative 
history also, it must be sald that the narrative is broken. 
How can two writers on the early hictory of New York, 
writing separately, make a smooth narrative? When 
thirteen persons write the thirteen chapters in a book, 
dealing with a mass of detail, is it not probable that 
some one will be dull and uninteresting ? Suppose that 
Mr. Green, in his history of England, had introduced a 
dozen styles, and contented himself with editorial super- 
vision. An excellent historian whom everybody rec- 
ognizes as such is a rare product. When he appears 
among us he selects his own large themes and discourses 
upon them without asking lawyer, doctor, or priest to 
co-operate. If he is really an excellent historian he may 
be trusted to tell the reader when he is not sure of the 
accuracy of his facts and what his sources of informa- 
tion are. When, however, history is to be written with- 
out the aid of genius, we welcome the co-operative 
method as presenting truth, although not in its most 
attractive nor its broadest form. 

The critical essays to which fully one-half of the space 
of this work is given will be of great value to students. 
Each chapter is divided into two parts—the narrative, 
and a critical essay by the same writer upon his sources 
of information and upon doubtful or obscure points. 
To these are added in every case bibliographical and 
other notes by the editor, gathered from his great ac- 
quaintance with books, as librarian first of the Boston 
Pablic Library and later of the Harvard Library, It is 
safe to say that henceforth very little can be written 
upon the topics treated in these essays without reference 
to the discussions and biographies which they contain. 
Furthermore, these essays represent what may be termed 
the completed work of a gereration of scholars in vari- 
ous fields of American history—the gathering into the 
storehouse. Since the days when Jared Sparks first began 
systematic. researches into the Government archives 
at Washington, a number of American history mines 
have been carefully worked. The newspapers, English, 
French, and American, have been searched. Govern- 
ment archives at London and Paris have yielded a rich 
store. The British Museum has contributed its share. 
Numerous family records, some valuable and some not, 
have found their way into libraries near and far. A 
great deal of what is known from all of these sources of 
information {s gathered up iz these essays. It will 
probably be several generations more before another 
rich mass of unorganized lcarning will accumulate in 
connection with American history. Probably at no 
future timo will there be as many facts relating to the 
beginnings of our history to be gathered and arranged 
by the critical essayist. These essays, then, are timely. 
Besides, they are often no le:s interesting than instruct- 
{ve. One instance may be taken from an editorial note 
to the critical essay of the first chapter upon the Voy- 
ages of the Cabots. This note contains some lines from 
a dramatic poem, said to have been first printed as early 
as 1519, and probably relating to the voyages of the 
Cabots. 


** Westewarde be found new landes 
That we never harde tell of before this 
By wrytynge nor other meanys. 

Yet many nowe have been there ; 
And that contrey is so large of rome, 
Much lenger then all Crestendome, 
Without fable or gyle ; 

For dyvers maryners had it tryed, 
And sayled streyght by the coste syde 
Above V. thousande myle! 


And also what an honorable thynge 

Bothe to the realme and to the Kynge, 

To bave had his domynyon extendynge 
There into so farr a grounde, 

Whiche the noblest Kynge of late memory, 
The most wyse prynce, the VII. Herry, 
Causyd furst for to be founde.”’ 


The illustrations are portraits and fac-similes of early 
maps and letters. An unusual interest centers in these 
old maps and letters because the story they tell ofa 
former state of knowledge isso simple. A sketch from 
the Frankfort globe, whose date is fixed by some at 
1520, shows the passage to the west into the Pacific 
Ocean through the Central American isthmus. The 
seals of some of the colonies are given. Portraits of 
Cotton Mather and George Fox are notable, 

To one accustomed to regard the work of Bancroft as 
the limit of excellence in American history the question 
at once arises, Does this new “‘ Narrative and Critical His- 
tory” in any way surpass Bancroft? For specialists in 
American history, writers, and teachers, this work will 
surpass Bancroft because they must have the latest 
results, and must know about books and materials to 
which Bancroft does not refer. But for the great body 
of readers and thinkers Bancroft is still the best. Philo- 
sophic, careful, and in good literary style, the work of 
Bancroft will instruct the greater number because it 
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will entertain the greater number. We certainly do 
not believe, as some advocates of the co-operative meth- 
od have claimed, that the fadividual writer of history 
must withdraw from the field except merely to enter- 
tain. It may be gravely doubted that the Muse of Hs- 
tory will all at once desert her favorites who have both 
instructed and entertained the world eo long, and 
lend her pencil henceforth to ‘‘scientific” historians 
who write critical essays about institutions and the 
sources of information. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The multitude of people who have been amused and 
entertained by Randolph Caldecott’s pictures will not 
pass by the handsome volume from the press of George 
Routledge & Sons (New York), which gives a personal 
memoir of his early art career, under the title ‘‘ Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.” Mr. Henry Blackburn, who prepares 
the sketch, is well known in connection with art writing, 
and presents a thoroughly readable and interesting 
account of the famous English illustrator. The work 
does net pretend to be an exhaustive b!ography ; it sim- 
ply attempts to cover, and covers very successfully, the 
early and in some respects the most interesting part of 
Caldecott’s career. Numerous extracts from letters have 
been introduced, which give the story a persoual interest 
and charm frequently lacking in biographies of this sort. 
Not less valuable than the letterpress is the serles of 
nearly two hundred illustrations In which the progressive 
art of Caldecott is set forth to the eye of the reader In {ts 
most effective examples. The volume is beautifully 
printed, and contains as a frontispiece an admirable 
photograph of the artist, whose refined face renews that 
regret expressed over the whole English world when he 
died in this country last spring, at the early age of forty. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has rarely if ever written 
a story with deeper and more genuine pathos than ‘‘ The 
Madonna of the Tubs.” When the story appeared in 
magszine form, {n common with many others we recog- 
nized it as one of the best productions of Miss Phelps’s 
pen. And if anything could make it more acceptable 
than it then was, it would be the beautiful book form, 
and the more than twoscore illustrations by Ross Turner 
and George H. Clements, now given toit by the publish- 
ers. Admirers of the author—and what reader fs not an 
admirer 7—will be glad to possess this strong yet dell- 
cately wrought story in so beautiful a form. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Something quite new in the way of holiday literature 
is found in the two little volumes of poems by E!!zabeth 
N. Little, published by 8S. E. Cassino (Boston). The 
verse is in itself imbued with a deep and pure religious 
sentiment, and is well and poetically expressed, But 
one’s attention is particularly seized by the unique form 
in which the poetry has been c’othed. The covers, an 
imitation of ivory, are beautifully polished, and are 
ornamented with graceful paintings in colors. The 
pages of the book are also adorned with gracefully drawn 
scenes. Those in the volume called ‘‘’Long Shore” are 
clever sea eketches inclosed In borders resembling vart- 
ous sea shells, ‘‘ Habitations of God and his Worship- 
ers” isthe title of the other volume. If we are not 
mistaken, the uniqueness and tastefulness of these vol- 
umes will insure them a large sale. 

‘* The Minute Men ” fs the title of a stirring poem by 
Margaret Sidney, written for the anniversary celebration 
at Concord in 1885, asa tribute to those brave men who 
*‘ fired the shot heard round the world.” It has been 
‘lustrated with hellotypes and engravings, and printed 
on heavy gilt-edged paper. The binding is orfginal, 
appealing rather to a taste for the odd than for the beauti- 
ful. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Whatever critics may tell us of Tennyson’s falling 
powers as a poet, it is certain that the hold of his 
poems on popular taste nowise diminishes as the years 
roll on. And among those poems which, if not the 
highest in form of art, have yet appealed most directly 
to the popular heart, is ‘‘ Dora,” A handsome edition 
of the poem, with many illustrations by W. L. Taylor, 
and printed artistically and with richly illuminated 
covers under the direction of George T. Andrew, has 
been issued by Lee & Shepard (Boston), and will doubt. 
less prove one of the most attractive and salable of the 
minor illustrated books of the year. 

“Three Kings” is a Christmas legend, told {2 smooth 
and pleasing blank verse by Mary L. McLanathan, 
illustrated by Rosina Emmet, and published on notably 
thick and wide-margin paper, and with original cover 
designs, by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York). 
The story is a tender and gentle legend of the ages long 
ago when King Arthur held the magic circle in bond of 
union by his own blameless life. There is a touch of 
honest feeling and a real depth of religious sentiment 
which make this volume a fitting offering at the Christ- 
mas festival. 

Eight colored plates of beautiful examples of sea 
mosses, exquisite in form and color, are printed directly 
from nature, and accompanied by appropriate verses 
and sea sketches in black and white, by Jennie May 
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Shaw, the whole being tastefully bound into a little 
volume, prettily called ‘“ Fairy Flowers from Ocean 
Bowers.” The Rev. A. G. Hervey is entitled to the 
credit for the selection and arrangement of the matter, 
(Boston: S. E, Cassino.) 

One of the daintiest holiday books of the season 
comes from the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. (Phila 
delphia), whose imprint 1s often found upon works 
which represent the highest water mark of )»ok-making, 
The ‘‘ Augle and the Elf,” by B. M. B. Toland, is weil 
described as a fantasy. It is a poetic dream, told in 
fairly good verse. The charm of the book, however, 
lies in its photogravures, reproduced from original 
drawings by such artists as F. 8. Church, William 
Hamilton Gibson, and St. John Harper. In every way 
these drawings sre among the best illustrative work of 
the season ; and in several instances, especially in the 
frontisplece by Theodore Bauer, a remarkable degree of 
vividness and delicacy is obtained. The volume {8 
essentlally a charming plece of fancy, the artists differ- 
ing wholly in their methods of illustrating the thought 
of the poet, but befng harmonious in their refinement of 
feeling and the delicacy with which they have expressed 
their interpretation of the theme. The book {s bound 
in light cloth, with a delicately stamped cover in gilt 
and blue. 

The same publishers have, at previous holiday sea- 
sons, given us a fine settingof one or another of Thomas 
Buchanan Read’s poems. This year they have selected 
“The Closing Scene,” and have presented it in a volume 
of great beauty, both as regards printing, {]'ustrations, 
and all the accessories which go to the making of a per- 
fect book. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
excellence of some of the illustrations, although others 
fall below this highest standard. Asa whole, the book 
will take rank with the very best books of its kind. 





Applied Christianity: Moral Aspects of Social Questions, 
By Washington Gladden. (Boston: Houghtov, Mifflin & 
Co.) This volume consists of nine eesays written by Dr. 
Gladden, and most, if not all, of them previously published 
in the “Century Magazine” or other periodicals. The 
title of the book is a felicitous one. It indicates the char- 
acter of Dr. Gladden as a writer. With the discussion of 
abstract science he takes no public part, and we doubt 
whether in it he takes any active Interest. The students of 
abstract science are certainly not to be despised. Political 
science underlies and must be brought to the solution of 
all practical political problems, as theological science must 
be applied and brought to the solution of all religions and 
ethical problems. The man who works out the science is 
apt to contemn the man who applies the conclusions to 
practical life, and the man who applies the conclusions of 
science to practical life is apt to contemn the man who has 
wrought those conclusions out in his study. Both men are 
needed ; ene forges the plow, the other holds it. The man 
who casts the cannon in the foundry is as important for the 
nation’s protection as the gunner who aims it at the enemy, 
Dr. Gladden deals with the practical side of both social and 
religious questions in all his ministry through the press. Ifhe 
deals with theology, it is witha practical working of theology 
as a force for the improvement of character ; if he deals with 
sociology, it is with sociology as a practical working force 
for the improvement of society. The reader, then, must not 
expect to find in this book a profound investigation of great 
social laws. He may expect to find, and in that expectation 
he will not be disappointed, a plain, frank, and perfectly 
courageous application of great laws of Christianity to the 
practical problems of our social life. The value of his 
work is well illustrated by the history of the essay here 
printed, entitled ‘Is it Peace or War?” This he gavein 
Boston as a paid lecture to an audience almost wholly made 
up of employers, some of whom at the close of the lecture 
gathered about him and offered to hire the hall and pay his 
expenses if he would come back and give it as a free lecture 
to workingmen, and it was as enthusiastically received by the 
one class as by the other, Dr. Gladden is a true mediator, 
but not because he ever stands on the fence. Inthe kind of 
balancing required for that feat he has no experience, and 
for it we suspect he has no aptitude. He is a mediator 
because the honest men of all classes really desire to know 
the truth, and he has in a rare measure the power to state 
the truth clearly and free from partisan aspects and en- 
tanglements. 


CorRrECTION.—A correspondent thinks that a recent 
review in The Christian Union did not correctly represent 
Professor Hadley’s position in his article on ‘‘ Private 
Monopolies and Pablic Rights,’’ in the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics.’? On careful examination of his article, we are 
of our correspondent’s opinion. We can best do Professor 
Hadley justice, not by specific corrections, but by restating 
his position. #e classifies dealing by society with the rail- 
way problem under four heads: 1, Keeping the highway 
and the carrier distinct, and so avoiding monopoly in 
the use of the highway, as,e¢g., we do in the Erie Canal. 
2. Combining them and giving them both to the State, as 
Victoria in Australia has done. 3. Combining them and 
leaving them both to private enterprise, and trusting to free 
competition to protect private rights, as we have hereto- 
fore done in the United States. 4. Leaving them in private 
hands, but subjecting them to legal control, as the Irish 
land bill does the Irish lands. He criticises each of the 
first three methods, and adopts the fourth. He claims, 
if we understand him, the right of the community to 
regulate not only railroads but all industrial organizations. 
In ao far his article is a repudiation of the doctrine that 











society has no rights which private capital is bound to 
respect. In this we heartily agree with him, though not in 
a)l his criticisms of the first three methods, But his article 
is a real and important step toward the recognition of 
soclety’s right to protect itself ; that once established, the 
question of method can perhaps be determined only by 
experiments, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Brilliant without and full of variety within is the pretty 
quarto Pictures and Songs for Little Children (New York: 
FE. P. Dutton & Co.). Each page has its attractive head or 
tail plece, its full {llustration or its smaller cut, to say 
nothing of the charming verse full of the spirit of child 
life. Such a book not only serves as a fascinating picture 
book on Christmas morning, but its large selection of 
rhymes that catch the eye and almost repeat themselves 
furnish an inexhaustible resource for a rainy day in the 
nursery. 


Among the most captivating of the dainty, thoroughly 
artistic books of the season for children {s the volume which 
bears the attractive title of All Arownd the Clock, by Robert 
Ellice Mack, illustrated by Harriet M. Bennett (New York : 
E. P, Dutton & Co.). This book shows the delightful art of 
color-printing at its best, and, after glancing through its 
pages, one is inclined to feel that it is an art specially 
developed to add to the brightness and charm of the Christ- 
mas season. One must certainly be a very old and ennuyd 
child who does not find unaffected pleasure in these quaint, 
pretty glimpses of sea and shore, summerand wintery, child 
life and bird life. The low, clustered red roofs of the little 
village painted so deftly against the evening sky, the sprays 
of delicate leaves intertwined with verse, the quaint 
figures of little men and women inall the acts and postures 
of their life of play and innocence—one recalls something 
of the joy of childhood as he looks at them. 





Hardly lees pretty is Christmas Roses, by Lizzie Lawson 
and Robert Ellice Mack, a book which bears the imprint of 
the same publishers and belongs to the same class of dainty 
and delicate picture books. Of the best books of this kind 
there can hardly be too many ; they unconsciously educate 
the eye to look for and to recognize good color and correct 
drawing. 


Mr. Edmund Alton dedicates his Among the Law-Makers 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) to “the boys of 
America, upon whose loyalty, genius, and valor as citizens 
and statesmen of the future the Republic confidently relies.’’ 
And certainly the book will do much to acquaint the coming 
generation with the methods of government, the requisites 
of legislators, and the procedure in our great law-making 
bodies. We have referred first to the solid and instructive 
value of the book, but still more noticeable are ‘ts powers of 
entertaining and amusing. Mr. Alton was in his early days 
a page in the Senate, and he relates the doings of Congress 
from the point of view he then obtained. His narrative 
is easy and piquant, and abounds in personal anecdotes, 
accounts of pranks of the pages, and characteristic and 
humorous stories about the great men whom the pages 
waited on. Thus the book is a diverting as well as 
an instructive one, and, while its style and plan will specially 
commend it to young people, it has a great deal of informa- 
tion for older readers which they will not readily find else- 
where. There are many illustrations. Some of the papers 
includad originally appeared in the ‘* St. Nicholas.’’ 


The story of the travels of Miss Lizzie W. Champney’s 
lively and enterprising college girls, as told in Three Vassar 
Girls on the Rhine, is a brisk and agreeable record of an im- 
agirary holiday trip through Germany, founded on the writ- 
er’s intimate personal acquaintance with the German life and 
manners. The volume is illustrated elaborately and pro- 
fusely, and is full of anecdotes, sketches, bistcrical incidents, 
and curious odds and ends. In its reading matter, as well 
as in its pictorial aspects, the volume is one of the brightest 
and cleverest of the holiday season. The cover is original 
rather than pleasing. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 


In the Time of Roses, told and illustrated by Florence and 
Edith Scannell (Boston ;: Roberts Brothers),contains in its plot 
a love story which would perhaps lead one to class it rather 
with books for adults than for children ; but there are in it 
delightful sketches of child life and child character which 
make it a quite suitable and a very suggestive book for girls. 
It has been printed and published in artistic fashion, and it 
would be difficult to imagine anything sweeter or more cun- 
ning than some of the pen drawings of children’s faces with 
which it is illustrated. Altogether, author and artist have 
worked together with admirable sympathy to produce a 
delicate and charming story. 


Every one knows the delicious quaintness and endless 
variety in charm of Kate Greenaway’s child-pictures. The 
action, expression, coloring, and oddly old-fashioned form 
of dress in her children are all to be found in a most amus- 
ing degree in her Apple Pie (New York : George Routledge 
& Sons). ‘As a colored picture-book for little people there 
is nothing equal to it in the year’s productions, and its 
artistic value will be appreciated by older people. 


The bound volumes of Wide Awake and its more juvenile 
companion Babyland are overflowing with good things to 
look at and to read. The illustrations of ‘‘ Wide Awake”’ 
are especially commendable in the evenness of their execu- 
tion. A glance at the table of contents shows the name of 
many of the best writers of stories, of sketches of adventure, 
and of poetry. Indeed, the present half-volume is distinctly 
more beautiful and attractive than its predecessors. A 
special feature of the coming volume will be a series of 
stories and papers by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, whose 
Souvenirs have proved so popular in this magazine. ‘ Baby- 
land” is as bright, jolly, and pretty as one could wish for the 
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amusement of the littlest of all little ones. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.) 





From Meadow Sweet is a large yolume containing many 
handsome full page pictures in tints, illustrating child 
beauty and the poetry of child life. The accompanying 
poems are written by Mary A. Lathbury, who has acquired 
an enviable reputation as a writer of pretty fancies and poet- 
ical conceits for children, and who 1s also the artist who 
drew the beautiful illustrations of this work. The pictures 
accompanying the poem, ‘Running Away,” “Little 
Apri),” and ‘‘ A Sea Song,”’ are particularly well drawn 
and expressive. 





Madam Tabby’s Establishment, by ‘ Kari,’? is an ilus- 
trated romance of cat life told for the amusement of little 
children, with a great deal of fun and some mock tragedy. 
Talk about pets, what tney would do if they were endowed 
with speech and other human attributes, always interests 
and pleases very young children, and mothers will find this 
& most entertaining book to read to their little ones from 
time totime. The illustrations are numerous and pleasing. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Edward Everett Hale has written a new serial story 
which is to make its first appearance in the December num- 
ber of his magazine, ‘‘Lend a Hand.” It is to be entitled 
“Mr. Tangier's Vacations.” 

—Profeesor George P. Fisher’s scholarly and thoughtful 
sermon delivered before the Chicago National Congrega- 
tional Council, and which we gave to our readers in full at 
the time, has been published in neat pamphlet form by the 
Scribners. 

—The January number of “ Lippincott” will contain a 
narrative poem by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, for which the 
publishers, it is said, have paid $500. It contains 400 lines, 
and is called ‘‘The Dilemma of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 
The woman question is treated satirically. 

—G. P. Patnam’s Sons have just published in Bartholo- 
mew’s ‘‘ Pocket Atlas of the World” a beautifully printed 
and extremely useful little volume, containing a series 
of fifty-four maps, illustrative of physical and political 
geography, with carefully prepared statistical notes, 

—In a supplement recently issued by a San Francisco 
newepaper, an interesting account is given of the history of 
the ‘Overland Monthly,” which we are giad to see 
is prospering under its new editorial management. The 
magazine is a credit to publishers, editors, and the con- 
stituency by which it is so well received. 

—Among the prettiest booklets of the season fs a set of 
four miniature quartos, bound in delicate illuminated paper, 
and entitled “Spring Songs and Sketches,’ ‘Summer 
Songs and Sketches,” etc. A selection of appropriate verse 
in each volume furnishes texts for a series of fall, half, and 
quarter page illustrations, tastefally printed in soft tints. 

—Two of the prettiest calendars of the season come from 
the press of Roberts Brothers (Boston), Their beauty con- 
sists in their extreme simplicity and good taste. They are 
mounted on oval cards, delicately tinted, the selections 
are carefully made, and the two calendars are appropriately 
called ‘‘ Morning” and ‘ Evening.’’ The “ Calendrier 
Fran¢ais,” from the same publishers, {s effectively printed 
in colors, and contains extracts from leading French 
authors. 

—The December number of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly ”? is, in 
serious literary interest, one of the most important of recent 
issues. To say nothing of the supplement containing in full 
the text of James Russell Lowell’s oration and Dr. Holmes’s 
poem at the recent Harvard anniversary, there are at least 
three articles which demand more than ordinary attention. 
The most striking of these is the paper by the Rev. Edward 
Hungerford on ‘‘ The Intellectual Mission of the Saracens,” 
& paper unmistakably evincing wide study and original 
research, and at the same time presenting in a most read- 
able fashion a review of the course of Arabian science, 
philosophy, and poetry, and a comparison of thelr tenden- 
cies, parallelisms, and divergencies when placed side by side 
with Christian civilization and learning. The other articles 
to which we refer are Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s ‘‘ Dream 
of Russia,” in which the story of Russla’s tortuous diplo- 
macy and boundless ambition, and of the stubborn and sullen 
Ottoman resistance, is told once more, succinctly and with 
animation, and Elisha Mulford’s ‘‘ Object of a University,’ 
which emphasizes the fact that the object of the university 
should be the application of thought to life, and the training 
of men to that larger freedom which will enable them to ap- 
prehend in all thought the univereal end. 

—The Christmas number of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly”’ has 
never been surpassed in its capacity for entertaining and 
its appropriateness to the season—not even by its Christmas 
predecessors. In honor of the holiday season the magazine 
is almost entirely given over to poems and stories having 
direct reference to the Christmas season—even the usual 
installments of the serials being pretermitted. The names 
of William D. Howells, Sarah Orne Jewett, Blanche Willis 
Howard, B. L. ¥arjeon, Thomas Nelson Page, among the 
story-tellers, of Richard Henry Stoddard, Louise Chandler 


Moulton, and Wallace Bruce among the poets, and of Elihu’ 


Vedder, George H. Boughton, E. A. Abbey, William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, A. B. Frost, and Frederic Dielman among the 
artists, are alone enough to guarantee the literary and 
artistic excellence of the number. While all the tales are 
of a high degree of excellence, it may not be invidious to 
give a word of special commendation to the richly humor- 
ous story by Thomas N. Page called ‘‘ Polly,” and that by 
Miss Jewett, which has all the exquisite finish character- 
istic of her works. The illustrations to General Lew Wal- 
lace’s article on ‘‘ The Boyhood of Christ,”’ and those drawn 
by Mr. Gibson in illustration of his ‘* Wood Notes,”’ are 
wonderfully beautiful in design and execution, 
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INQUIRING Rrienps. 


[Any sudscrider sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a posuage stump, Wik recesve G reply 
6.ther through the columns Of the paper or by personas letier, T'e 
@..60er Wik 06 given as promplly Gs praciwadee.| 





If you would give me your judgment of the best six or eight 
Wadsiatious of Lue Pedals, 1 euvuid iwwl very grateful to you. 
Ww. C. Cc. 
Cheyne’s ‘‘ Book of Psalms,’”’ published in 1883, by Kegan 
Paal, Treuach & Co., holds a foremost place in point ol 
scholarly excellence, if not in poetic beauty. The ** Psalms 
Chronologically Arranged,” published by Messrs. Mac- 
Millan in 1867, follows Ewald in its chronology, and is au 
amenudmeat of the Geneva version (used in the English 
Vrayer-Book). Peronene’s and Delitzsch’s exceilent cum- 
mentaries (the latter translated into English for Messrs. 
T. & T. Oiark) give a separate rendering of each psaim. A 
more recent commentary by Messrs. Jennings and Lowe, 
pubiished by Macmillan in 1884, has the translation of the 
editors iu convenient form fur reading. It occupies the 
upper portionof each page. Dr. Briggs’s recently published 
bovk on ** Messianic Prophecy”? (Scribners) has scholarly 
translations of the Messianic Psalms. 





1. Who is Edward Everett Hale, the author of the sermon in 
the Union of November 4? 2. What do the Uaitarians believe 
respecting the miracles of the New Testament, especially the 
supernatural conception of Christ, bis resurrection and ascen- 
sion? What do they hold respecting Jesus Ubri-t? M. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Unitarians is that 
Christianity is a life, notacreed. There are therefore very 
wide differences in belief within the Unitarian denomination, 
and some Unitarians are simply theists, rejecting historical 
Christianity as a supernatural revelation while accepting it 
as an interpretation oi ethical law, and holding fast to the 
existence of one God and to a future state of rewards and 
punishments, though generally repudiating eternal punish- 
ment. At the other extreme are Unitarians who differ from 
the orthodox only in abstract theology, holding with them to 
the sinfulness of the human race and to its redemption by 
Jesus Christ, who they recognize asin some true sense divine, 
and areal manifestation of the character of God, and whose 
work they believe attested by the miracles narrated in the 
New Testament. Mr. Edward Everett Hale would gener- 
ally be regarded as belonging to the conservative wing of 
the Unitarians, and theretore in the latter category, 
though we are not able to give in detail the particulars of 
his theological belief. 


I would like a work upon the Evidences of Christiauity, 
sufficiently comprehensive and not too voluminous, for a class 
text-book. Will The Christian Union kindly advise me in this 
matter, and give me the names of authors and publishers? The 
favor will be greatly appreciated. E. N. 

Dr. Mark Hopkins’s ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,’’ Pro- 
fessor G.°P. Fisher’s ‘‘ Supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity’ and his ‘‘Grounds of Theistic and Caristian Belief,” 
Dr. Storrs’s “* Divine Origin of Christianity, Indicated by 
its Historical Effects,’’ Dr. Gibson’s ‘* Foundations,”’ and 
Professor George F. Wright's ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity ’’ 
may all be recommended as worthy of careful examination 
for your purpose. 


Unless I am greatly mistaken, I have read in The Christian 
Union, within a year, the statement that the duty on coffee was 
42 per cent., and that on sugar 73 percent. If such is the case, 
we are bearing a burden quietly that no other nation on earth 
would submit to. We pay about 20 to 25 cents, at retail, for 
Maracaibo coffee, and it has always been a mystery to me that 
it could not be sold in this country for 8 or 10 cents, and pay 
better than any American crop. My high tariff friends assert 
that tea and coffee are free, and the duty on sugar only nominal. 
Would it be asking too mu_h of you to give us the rates on tea, 
ooffee, sugar, salt, coal, spices, and any other necessaries that 
you see fit? J.0.8. 

Tea and coffee are on the free list. You are right as to 
the tax on sugar. The amount raised by the sugar tax last 
year amounted to $50,885,000. The duty on coal (bitumi- 
nous) is 75 cents per ton. Very little is imported. The 
duty on salt ranges from 40 to 8 per cent. We-import 
763,000,000 pounds per annum. The most important tax 
upon necessities is that upon woolen clothing. The average 
tariff upon these goods is 60.15 per cent. 


Please inform me how the wholesale price of granulated sugar 
in England comp:res with the price in the United States, and 
what the pi obable effect of the removal of the tariff from sugars 
‘would have on the price here. R. P. 

The prices of different grades of sugar in London range 
from $2 75 to $5.75 per hundred pounds. Of course English 
merchants buy their sugar in Cuba at the same rate as the 
American merchants. The American merchants must pay 
@ seventy-three per cent. tariff, and raise their price so as 
to cover this advance. The removal of the tax wonld cause 
a corresponding reduction in the wholesale price of sugar. 


Wili you kindly publish an account of the opal, the superati- 

tion with regard to it, and also what gave rise to it? 
TRENTON. 

You will find an account of the opal, its value and quali- 
ties asa gem, etc., in any good cyclopedia. The supersti- 
tion connected with it is an old one, but, as with most 
other superstitions, no account of its origin is known, 
thcugh we believe several poetical fables have been invented 
to account for it. 


Will you kindly inform me where I may obtain a book entitled 
“ Life and Characteristics of Henry Ward Beecher,” with price, 
etc! Uv. 

We presume you refer toa volume published by Fank & 
Wagnalls, New York, at $3, though not with the exact title 
you give. 








<HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
The rats run riot between the floors and partitions of the 
house into which we have just moved. They eat the apples and 
squashes in the cellar, and make us generally uncomfortable. It 
is a regular plague of rats, and not atrap is sprung. Can you 
suggest a remedy? Five orsix years ago I read in The Obristian 
Union that red pepper and some preparation, I think, of lime, 
if sprinkled in the cellar, would drive rate from the place, and I 
tiled it with perfect success ; but the important rule is forgotten, 
aad the papers are sent away. The red pepper alone proves 
unsuccessful. It would be a comfort to more than one, I doubt 
not, if the remedy. might be reprinted. It is doubtless saved in 
some subscriber's scrap-D00k. M. D.C. 





What is the best system of bookkeeping, or the one in most 
general use? Can you inform me where I can obtain the book, 
and at what price? ie. Ne Be 

Bryant & Stratton’s ‘‘Common School Bookkeeping”’ 
(Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co., New York; $1) would 
probably suit your purpose. 


Some time in September one of the “ Inquiring Friends” asked 
where * Oh! the hour when this material,’’ etc., could be found. 
it is a beautiful bymn which was published first in this country 
by the Tract Society in a little book called ‘*‘Gems of Sacred 
Poetry.”” Ihave no doubt that it could be found there. ° 


In answer to a question put by some one in a late issue of The 
Christian Union, I would state that the lines given are the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, a beautiful writer whose 
poetry was very popular thirty or forty years ago. The whole 
verse reads thus: 

“ The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled face 
That leaped upon the air 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there." 
The poem beginning— 
“*Twas eight o'clock,” etc., 
was written by the Rev. George Crabbe, an English clergyman, 
author of “ Tales of the Hall,"’ called by Byron ** Nature's stern- 
est poet, but the best."" He died in 1832. This poem will be 
found in Pierpont’s “‘ Natienal Reader,”’ which was published in 
1827. A. W. M. 


** Observer " asks for a poem— 

“'T was eight o'clock, and near the fire.”’ 

It isan apologue, by Crabbe, very pretty too, and might well 
be republished. It is in the old “‘ National Reader,” by John 
Pierpont, who compiled excellent readers. 

Now, I would like to find a poem commencing— 

“ T had a mother ones, like you, 
Who o'er my pillow hung, 
Kissed from my cheek that briny dew 
And taught my faltering tongue."’ 
It may have been in the “ Introduction to the National Reader ;” 
if so, I'd like a copy. “ Ours.” 


“Noticing but one response to request for recipe for sweet- 
pickling the rind of melons or ripe eucumbers, I forward one 
that bas been in use many years. Remove seed, pare, cut in 
strips of three or four inches in length, and let them lie in good 
vinegar twenty-four hours; then turn out, and drain well. 
Make a sirup of two pounds sugar to one quart vinegar, adding 
cinnamon and cloves (in muslin bag). When hot, add the rind, 
and boil until tender. Then they should be taken out, the sirup 
boiled twenty minutes longer, and poured over them. They 
will be ready for eating in three days, and are excellent. 
8. G. W. 


Have any of the readers of your valuable paper a prescription 
for neuralgia composed of three ingredients, two of which are 
gum guacum and ammonia? I do not know the proportions, or 
the third ingredient. Dose—Three or four drops on a lump of 
sugar. M. 

AMHERST, Mass. 


Please inform me, if you can, who is the author of and supply 
the remainder of the poem commencing— 
“The dead leaves their rich mosaics 
Of olive and crimson and brown 
Had lain on the rain wet pavement 
Through all the embowered town. 


“They were washed by the autumn tempest, 
They were trod by hurrying feet, 
And the maids came out wiih their besoms, 
And swept them into the street." 


Where Is the place of publication of the “ Pulpit Treasury’’? 
Also, where could I get the published volumes of Mr. Beecher'’s 
sermons ? H.V R. 

1. Pablished by E. B. Treat & Co., New York. 2. Write 
to Fords, Howard & Halbert, New York. 


Can any subscriber tell me how to completely destroy Ber- 
muda grass? Itis an ugly jointed grass that spreads rapidly, 
and kills any other grass near it. oC. B. G. 





Josiah Conder’s hymn recently asked about, in which 
“Oh, the hour when this material "’ 
occurs, ig 1,198 of the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection,’ the first line 
being : 
“ Through life's vapors dimly seeing."’ 
Orang, N. J. 


C. H. 8. 


Can some reader kindly tell me who Is the author of the poem, 
“Courage, Brother! Do Not Stamble !” and where I can finda 
full and true copy of it? TIMER. 

TURKEY. 


Can you refer me to the poem which has the lines : 
“____ the touch of a vanished band, 
And the sound of a voice that is still |” F. 8. 
It is Tennyson’s ‘‘{Break, break, break,’’ etc. 


Will some one please inform me what is the most harmless 
way fora person, naturally a light sleeper, to induce sound, heavy 
Sieep for a few hours, if it should be particularly desired ? 

L. G, 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


People travel economically in England. On the Lon. 
don & Northwestern Ritlway, during the sfx month, 
ending with June, 1886. 25 148 561 passengers were 
carried. Of these 22457620 traveled third-classs 
1,681 401 second class, and 986.592 firstclass. The 
same proportions characteriza the travel on all the 
other roads. 


The largest wooden structure in the world {s sald to 
be the Government buildings in the capital of New 
Zealand. The block {s four stories high, and occuptes 
an area cf nearly two acres. The city {itself is mostly 
wooden, on account of the earthquakes of the region, 
and {fs called ‘‘ The City of Packing-Cases,” and ‘‘ The 
Clty of Match-Boxes.” 


Russian geographers report that numerous lakes in 
Siberia, chiefly in the Tobolsk and Tomsk provinces, 
are rapidly drying up, and that villages now stand on 
spots covered by extensive sheets of water one hundred 
years ago. Lake Tchebakly has shown the most re- 
markable change, {ts area being three hundred and fifty 
square miles a century ago, while it now consists of 
three small ponds, the largest covering not more than 
five or six square miles. 


An exchange says that Mr. Frank R. Stockton, travel- 
ing by a Sound steamboat on his way home from Cotuit 
not long ago, was much dissatisfied with his stateroom. 
He sought the clerk of the steamer, and asked if his 
quarters might be changed. The man said yes. ‘‘ Can 
you give mea better room ?” asked Mr. Stockton. 
*‘ Yes, the best on the boat,” instantly replied the clerk, 
adding, ‘if you will tell which came out of the door, 
the lady or the tiger.” 


A public meeting in Dundee, Scotland, lately passed 
a resolution asserting that in many of the school books 
used in the public schools Scottish history is falsified 
by the use of the terms “ England” and “‘ English ” for 
‘* Britain” and “‘ British,” and declaring this not only 
‘an inaccurate use of the terms, and a direct violation 
of the First Article of the Treaty of Union, but an 
offense calculated to irritate Scottish feeling, and to 
provoke alienation and disloyalty.” 


Mr. G. W. Carleton, the retired publisher, write, 
from Paris to a friend in this city : ‘‘I am over here for 
a year or 80; and instead of publishing books this winter 
I intend to spend the time in Egypt and Athens ; whicn 
reminds me that this summer I heard a French preacher 
(preaching from Calvin’s pulpit, in Geneva) remark to 
those of his hearers who were wide awake, that it was 
in that Biblical city, or thereabouts, that ‘ Paul planted 
and Apollinarls watered !'”—[The Critic. 


A London statistician says that the people of the Eng- 
Hsh metropolis {n a year’s time eat 500,000 oxen, 2 000,- 
000 sheep, 200 000 calves, 800,000 swine, 8 000 000 head 
of fowls, 500,000 000 pounds of fish, 500 000,000 pounds 
of oysters, 200,000 lobsters, some million tons of canned 
goods, no end of fruit and other stuff, and 50,000 000 
bushels of wheat. It takes 200,000,000 quarts of beer 
to quench the common thirst. But, more than this, 
they drink 10,000,000 quarts of rum and 50,000,000 
quarts of wine. LM feagz 

Dr. Willlam H. Mays ridicules the {dea, in the 
‘* Western Lancet,” that a high forehead fs an Indica- 
tion of a good brain and {intellectual superiority. The 
size of the forehead, he says, depends much on the line 
of growth of the hair that limits ft, The real seat of 
the higher faculties fs in the posterior lobes of the brain, 
and ‘‘ the idea that a high forehead {s, taken alone, the 
index of superiority, is as baseless as any of the ex- 
ploded propositions of phrenology, with which pseudo- 
science {t deserves to be classed.” 


A curious custom of the natives of Java in the nelgh- 
borhood of the Bromo volcano fs recorded in the ‘“‘ Straits 
Times” of Singapore. It is sald that whenever an 
eruption takes place, the natives, as soon as the fire 
(the molten lava no doubt is meant) comes down the 
mountain, kindle at it the wood they use as fuel for 
cooking. They keep in the fire thus made for years, 
and whenever {it goes out, through neglect or for any 
other reason, they never kindle it anew from matches, 
but they get a light from their nearest nelghbors, whose 
fire was originally obtained from the volcano. 


They impose strange sentences in England sometimes. 
Here are a few samples: A man for stealing a hand- 
cart, five years’ penal servitude ; and another man, for 
assaulting a fellow-workman and knocking out his eye, 
forty shillings’ fine! A man for begging bread when 
he was unable to obtain employment, ten days’ impris- 
onment at hard labor; and another, for going to the 
workhouse rather than accept employment at three 
shillings a day, 8 month’s servitude and twelve strokes 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails! Again, a man, for stealing a 
cotton shirt, five years’ penal servitude; and another 
man, for criminal assault on two infants, three months’ 
imprisonment! Justice in England is not blind. She 
J squints,—[Tribune, 
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Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and sabeatl Sane. 








*,* Restricted to Publications of the last three months. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


ND PARTORALS, Fdition delure. 24 Original Poems 

Dy fA Ht 24 photogravures by eminent artists, portted by 

hand: in different tones. Folio, rich vellum binding, $15. White 

calf, $25. Popular Edition, selected from the Edition “de luce, 
octavo, cloth, gilt, 85. 


ITH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. Edition deluxe 2% brill 

bl ak pletures of youthful race {ype an’ costumes by F, Childe 

Hassam ; 24 character poema by X Blake. Folia.” rich vellum 

binding. "10. Superb silk canvas, $20. Popular Edition, quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $2. 


-0O-BABVY BALLADS. Patlads by Charles Stuart Pratt. 
oF My sf a water color des'gns by Hassan Cover in colors and 
a 


NETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, _Bv Flizabeth Rar- 
SON  Nprowntng. Edited with aotes by Prot. W. J. Rolfe. Vellum 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


TE MAN. A ballad of the ®hot heard round the 

THE MING 4g Rt Sidney. Reautifrlly illustrated by Hy. 

—— Cloth or alligator binding, $1.50. Padded morocco, 
$1.75. 


' ® PHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS BV 
wi f Pe illustrated Christmas Hymns and Carols, by 
Whittler, Miss Muloch, Keble, etc. Morocco, gilt, $3. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. By Charlies Kingsley. Fully illustrated. 
Cover stamped in gold, 81. 


Tes OLDEN CHRISTMAS, By Sir Walter Scott. Fully illus- 
rated. Cover stamped in gold, $1. 


TIST GALLERY SERIES = Millats, Alma Tadema, Rosa 
antis eur, Rougnereau. Tandseer, Sir Frederick Leighton. Ex- 
quisite binding, full gilt, $1.50. 


LDREN'S BALLAPS, Herole Stories from History and 

ne Legends. Richly illustrated. Beautiful lithograph 

covers, $1.75. 

BOOKS IN PRESS. 

SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. By Jessie Benton Fremont. $1.50. 

/ H ND ACTION. Selections from Manrice. Rv Meee ee 
. , i+ 4, NY ith an Introduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks, 61.50. 
COMMON SENSE SCIENCE, By Grant Allen. $1.50. 


ME HERALDRY. fv Kram 8. Renntk’s Dorter. With numer. 
oe accurate illustrations of coats of arms, flags, etc., partly in 
colors. $ 


NEW FVERV MORNING. A Year Book for Girls. By Annie 
H. Ryder. $1. 


NEW BOOKS FOR ADULTS 
HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. Rosalie Benton. 12mo, 
$1. 


L ART atictaslians WITH ALLSTON. And other Papers. By 
Elizabeth P. Peabody. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. By Lawrence Severn. $1.25. 


ESTER. ane other New England Stories. Ly Margaret Sidney. 
12mo, 


RV’'S SATYTS, OR THE FIGHTING PARSOWR RECT. 
“= mys “Any of the War a” “the Union, By Col. James M. 
Nichols, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 


FUt tL STATURE - aah A MAN (The). AL'fe Story. By Julian 
Warth. 12mo 61.25. 


Gr A avrN oo RG PEOPLE. Fiction, but Fact. By Reuen Thomas. 
0, $1.25 


errwises FROWTWOL 2 vie pe "aad Clare. M. Arthur, Author 
of the “ Cherry Blooms of Yed” 


POETRY AND SONG, By JemesG Clarke. 16mo, $1 

KOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. Py Sarat: K. Bolton. $1. 

SPUN FROM FACT. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). 12n:0, $1.50. 

THE MODERN JEW: HIS PRESENT AND FUTURE. Py 
Anna L Dawes. 16mo, cloth, # cents; paper, 25 cents. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Reuen Thomas, DD. 81.25. 


ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN BANKER, 81.50. 
New edition, 


EXCELLENT WOMWAN (The). 12mo, choice illustrations in 
brown ink, gilt edges 82. 


TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON FARRAR. Com- 
plled by Rose Porter, 12mo, cloth, $1. 


WITH BREED ANDLYRE. By Clinton Scollard. 16mo, $1. 
WHAT 18 THE BIBLE, HOW AND WHY WE SHOULD 
READIT. $1. 


LIFE OF GEN. GRANT. By E.E. Brown. f2mo, $1.50. 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PisOPLE. 


T ROW ND = LAND OF THE CZAR 
THCxD Tae NIWILIST. By J. M. Buckley, D.D. Fally iltus- 
trated, $3 5% 


won ' JAGHTHOVSES, Ry Marv Bradford 

ALT. AMone come i Ie maeses Crowtnshteld), Finely fllns- 

trated from photographs and orginal amar An attractive 
book for boys. Extra cloth, quarto, $2 50, 


1 S Americen explorations in the Ice Zones, with 
= nt Sse ~ the Greely perty and rescue of the survivors. By 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, Extra cloth,’$3; gilt edges, $3.50; half calf, $6. 


b ,aND AND WATER FRIENDS. By Mary F. Baneere. 
” ,A- 200 illustrations, Beautiful lithograph cover, $1.50 


AIRV FOLKS, By Lucey J. Rider. With numerous 
se A oo | nniqne {lustrations. Glimpses into the wonders of 
chemistry. 12mo, $1.25. 
RILVER RAGS. By Willls Boyd Allen. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


NELLY MARLOW IN WASHINGTON, By Laura D, Nichols. 
Quarto, l'thograph cover, $1.25, 
HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By Annie H. Ryder. 8!. 


NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS (A). By Margaret Sidney. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


HOW TREY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By Christina Good- 
win. 75 cents. 


STORIES OF PERIL AND ADVENTURE, 12mo, $1.25. 
WONDER STORIES OF HISTORY. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 
WONDER STORIES OF SCIENCE. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
WONDER STORIES OF TRAVEL, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


WHALE ANR HIS CAPTORS (THE’. By Henry T. Cheever. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


copa MINE’S MINE. By George Macdonald. 31 5X0. 


ITTLE PRINCES AND OTHER STO- 
PR ee ee rem Sidney. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 


UNCLE TITUS, Translated from the German of Madame Speyri, 
by Lucy Wheeler. 16mo, $125. 


THE STORY BOOK OF SCIENCE. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
16mo, $1. 


BRAVE GIRLS. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
GIRL’S ROOM (A). By Some Friends of the Girl. 16mo, $1. 
IN NO-MAN’S LAND. By E.8. Brooks. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FACTS AND PANCIES. By Annie Sawyer Downs 
ata Illustrated, $1.25 


IN CITY AND CAMP. By James Otis and others. $1.25. 
IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. 
SIGHTS WORTH SEEING. Fully illustrated, $1.75. 


THUMB AND PULLED OUT A PLUM. By Ella 
she IN ld UNlestraved, $1.25. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


CHRIST AT THE DOOR OF THE HEART. AND OTHER 
SERMONS, By Morgan Dix. Rector of Trinity Church, 
New York. i2mo, 27 Sermons, 864 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


TWENTY SERMONS, (Fourth Series.) By Phillips Brooks. D.D., 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 12mo, 378 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


TH WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. Bv.Henry w. Longfellow. 
With original illustrations — quarto, full gilt, $1.5); small 
quarto, Japanese calf, flexible, $1 50. 


FULLNESS OF JOV. By Frances Ridley Havergal. Large quarto 
32 pages. Beautiful sprays of flowers in fine color printing 
} on page. Cloth, beveled, gilt edge, $2.50. 


COMING TO THE KING, By Miss Havergal and others. Small 
q ee! 82 pages. Flowers in colors onevery page. Cloth, beveled, 
g 


SEASON SONGS AND SKETCHES, Four vols., small quarto. 
Kach volume contains 32 pages of exqulsitely printed monrotints, 
with verses appropriate to the season, and artistically printed 
colored covers This series is thoroughly original and a new de- 
parture. Every illustration was made for this Series, and the 

‘Season Sertea” will be a happy relief and substitute for the 
“ Fringed” book and card. Each k put up in an envelope and 
sold separately. 

Sprtas Songs and Sketches, $|, Sommer Songs and 
etches. $i. Autumn Songs and Sketches, $1. Winter 

Songs and Sketches, $1. 


Fine Art Color Books for Children. 


ALL AROUND THE CLOCK. § From original drawings tn color 
and monotint by Harriet M. Bennett. Verses by Robert Ellis 
Mack, Quarto, 64 pages, #2. 

UNDER THE MISTLETOE, From original drawings tn color 
and monotint by Lizzie Lawson. Verses by Robert Ellis Mack. 
Quarto, 40 pages, $1.50, 

CHRISTMAS ROSES, From original drawtngs In color and mon- 

otint — Laweon. {Verses by Robert Ellis Mack. Quarto, 32 
pages, 





PICTURES ANP SOVGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 200 
pages. Svo. With illustrations on nearly every page. Cloth extra, 
wilt edge, $2.50. 

mete a dg STORIFS, - Mrs. Stanley .Leathes. Illustrated 

by M. Irwin. Quarto, 50 cents. 

SIX YEARS’ DARLING. By Ismay Thorne, Illustrated by Pyne. 
Quarto, Weente 

BEAUTY OF THR KING SERIES, Seripture Texts for One 
Month. Illusteated with four varieties of flowers 

His Covenant Paper, 10 cents. Hix Good Promises. Paper, 
l0 cents. Hi« Loving Kindness, Paper, 10cents. His Tea- 
timonies, Paper, 10 cents. 

SUNSHINE Ree. LIFE E'S PATHWAY. €cripture Selections for 

Month, with P. by Frances Ridley Havergal and others. Lith- 
cgreph covers, 8 « coma. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York, 


DE a mente. enn V. Gogol. Translated by Isabel F. Hap- 
00d. 2 vols., $2. 


0 SToRy OF THE FOUR. By Rev. H. R. Hawels. 12mo, 
$1.%. Tobe followed by the “ Picture of Jesus.” 


weet te ApTHORS OF THE NINETERNTH CFENT- 

By Georg Brandes. Transla . Anderson, 

Usted States "Minister to Denmark. A A oF jeune upon the 

works of John Stuart Mill, Hans Christian Andersen, Ernest Ré- 

nan, Gustave Flaubert, and other European writers, with por- 
traits. 12mo, $2; hslf calf, $4. 


THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA (Marta y Maria). By Do 
Armando Palacio Valdes. | eee from the Spanish by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1 £0. 


TARAS BULBA Nikolai V. Gogol. With portrait of the 
author. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood, 12mo, $1. 


GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. B 
Ernest Dupuy. Sketches ef the Life and Works of Gogol, Turg 
fin he portraits. Translated by Nathan Haskell 

Dole mo, 


ST. JOHVS EVE. ASD OTHER STORIES, From “Fvenings 
¢ Sa ” and “St. Petersburg Stories.” By Nikolai V. Gogol. 
mo, 


cn ft e* PUNISHMENT. By Feodor M. Dostoyevsky. 


STORIES FROM LIFE. By S*rah K. Bolton, euthor of “ Poor 
= Boys Ws. Became Famous,” “Girls who Became Famous,” etc. 
mo, 


ras LABOR MOVESENT IN AMERICA, By Prof. Richard 
T. Ely. 12mo, $1.25 


SILLS ‘yh TIMES. A book to help in reading the Bible intolife. By 
J.R. Miller, D.D. 12mo $1.25. 


MEDIT TIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. Thoughts by Jo 
h Roux. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. Translated from the French by 
Isabel F. Ha apgood. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, BySarah K. Bolton. Lives 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, George Eliot. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Harriet Hosmer, 5 Bonheur. Florence om bow 3 Maria 
Mitchell, and other eminent women. Companion book to “ Poor 
Boys who Became Famous ” 12mo, with portraits, $1 50 


THR b RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. By Jak, the author of ** Birch- 
” and “ Fitch Club.” 12mo, $1.25. 


re ¢  CHRIGTMAS COUNTRY. AND OTHER FAIRY 

ALEs._ Transia' from the Danish and German by Mary J. 

Semes ‘ord. With ae and original illustrations, by Charlies Cope- 
Isnd. 12mo, $1.50. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS, By Lydia Hovt Far- 
mer. Lives of Agamemnon. Julius Cesar, Charlemagne Freder- 
ick the Gr-at, Richard Car de Lion, Kobert Bruce, Napoleon, and 
other heroes of historic fame. Fully illustrated with portraits 
and numerous engravings. 12mo, $1.50. 


IN FERILS OFT. By W. H. Davenport Adams. A beok of darin 
ventures end heroic deeds by soldiers, sailors, travelers. an 
men = io in various parts of the world. 12mo, fully illus- 

ra 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 
38 West 234 St., New York. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD By Mrs. E Prentiss. 12mo, cloth. 
(By mail, $1.10.) $1. Eightieth thousand. 


THE LIP® AND LETTERS or BLA ASETH PRENTISS 
author of “Stepp Heavenward.” With portrait and five fuil- 
page iusteations, a cloth. (By mall, $1.65.) $1.50. Sixteenth 

usand, 





THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHR STIANITY, podhoated by 
its Historical Effects. BY Richard Storrs LL mall 
8vo, 674 pages. (By mail, $2.15.) $2. Fourth Weatek 


ALH ARS. A AND KREMLIN. The North and South of 
By Samuel Irenzus Prime, D.D. Smali 8vo, with numer- 
on illustrations. $2. Fourth thousand. 


HOME LIFE IN SONG. WITH {ue ROETS OF TO-DAY. 
Th biianeod and. Yonth iit-*Home ‘Life inthe comer” sa 
_ and You —Home Life in 
rs Life in Town. V.—Grand ts. dla amet Backward. 
Large 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. Third thoveand. 


EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS. A Series of 

Quiet Talks about the wingers and thelr ,ongs- A Frederick 

Saunders A new and enlarged edition ata Feduced price. Large 
12mo, $1.50. Third thousand. 


y c ND LOYAL GIFTS. The Devotional Books 
a | A Haverg*l. In one volume, large type. New ed 
tion, with portrait and sketch of the author. Emo, Psi. Fo ob 
thousand. 
DONIRAM JUDSON. By his son, Edward 
=) - Fy re ge ie, 612 gens. wee msps, cuts, and 4 steel por- 
treite “cloth $1.50. Sixth’ nd, 





TICKNOR & CO., 
Boston, 


THE L Ae OF THE LAST MINSTREL. The Great Holiday 
Book. Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges. In box. Cloth. $6, 
Padded calf. tree calf, or morocco, $10. Crushed levant, with 

silk linings, $25. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS By Hon.8.G. W. Renianein, 
U.S, Minister to the Court of Persia. 1 vol, 8vo. With 
trait tand many illustrations. Beautifully bound in Persian sty te ; 
$5. in half calf, $9. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By Elizabeth Parrett 
Hrowning. Iliustrated by Ludwig Sandie Ipsen. 1 volume. Ob- 
Jong folio. Pages 13x16 inches. Beautifully bound. Gilt to p, $15; 
in fuil tree calf, $30. 


J! AP ANGSE HOMES, and thetr Surroundings. By Fdward 8. 


¥ , Director of the Peabody Academy of Science. late 
Professor of Tokio University. Japen. Me mb er National Academy 
of Science, etc With more than 30) iliustrations. Svo. R tichly 


bound, $5; in half calf, $9. 


KOREA. Choson: The Land of the Morning Calm A Sketch 
of Korea. By Percival Lowell, late Fore ign Secretary to the Ko 
rean Embassy. Richly illustrated, 3vo. $5; in half calf, $9. 


REC OLLEC TIONS OF EMINENT MEN And Other Papers. 
By Edwin Percy Whipple. Crown 8vo With new steel portrait 
aad the Memorial Address by Dr. Bartol. $1.50; in half calf, $3. 


CONFESSIONS AND CRITICISMS, By Juilan Hawthorne. 
With portrait. $1.25. 


STORIEN OF ART AND ARTISTS, By Clari Erskine Clement, 
8vo. Profusely illustrated. In cloth, #4; in half white vellum 
cloth, $4.50. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. By M.M. Ballou. $350. 


ons IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW, By M. M Ballou. 


SELP- CONRCTOU SSNESS OF NOTED PERSONS. By Hon. 
ustinS Morrill. $1 


A Fes A BL - DE. 4 Story of Feudalism fn Old Japan. 
By Louis Wertheimber. Peautifully illustrated by Jaranese 
artists. 1 vol., we Gilt top and rough edges. Richly orn«mented 
Japanese cover. ; In red Japanese Kioto silk, in box, $5. 


RANKELL’S pati A INS, By Barret Wendell. #1. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


JOHN JEROME: His Thouchte and W ave. A Book without 
Beginning By Jean Ingelow. imo, cloth, 


SONNETS AND LYRICS, Ry Helen Jackson (“H A"). A col- 
lection of Mrs. Jackson's later poems, written by he since the 
publication of she first volume of “ Verses by H.H.” 16mo, cloth, 
$1; holiday edition, white cloth, gilt, $1 25 


TWO PILGRIMY’ PROGCRERR. From Fair Florence to tht 
Le City ef Rome. Delivered un‘er the Similitnde of a Ride 
Wherein is Discovered the Manner of Their Stting Out, Ther 
Dangerous Journey, and Safe Arrival at the Desired City. Ry 
Joseph and Flizabeth Robins Pennell. With illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


COUSIN PONS, By Honoré de Palzac. Uniform with “Pere 
Goriot.” “the Ducheese de Langeats,” “ César Rirotteau,” and 
ed Grandet.” 12mo, half morocco, French style, price, 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON SOME OF SHAKSPE «RFE’s 
COMEDIES. Ry Mrs E. W Latimer. The Comedie« are * ‘Tha 
Winter's Tale.” The tubes st.” * Midsummer Nicht’s | ream, 
“Taming of the Shrew.’ *Much Ado about Nothing.” “*s You 
Like It,” “ Twelfth Night: or, What You Wil',” -* The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Cymbeline.” 12mo, cloth, $2. 


SUSANNA WESLEY. Ry Eliza Clarke Being the thirteenth 
volume in the * Famous Women Series.”” 16mo, cloth, $1. 


REVNARD THE FOX. After the German Vers'on of Goethe. 
By Thomas James Arnold, Eq. With 60 oedcut illustrations 
from the original designs of ‘Villlam von Kaulbach, and 12 full- 
pore etchings by Fox, from designs by Joseph Wolf. Royal 8ro, 

f morocco, gilt top, $9. 


LAS Bays OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, An Historical 
Sines . By Lord Ronald Gower. author of “ My °eminiscences.”” 
With > *teel portrait of Marie Antoinette anda fac-simile letter. 
The edition is limited to 483 copies. numbered. Printed on hand- 
made Irish linen vaper. Small quarto. Beautifully bound in bi 
colered cloths. Gilt top, $1. 


POoTrntnTS OFS THE “AVIOUR: pDevotional Studies in 
he Life and Na‘nre of Oor Lerd. Py Rev. Jul my K. Smith. 
en clota, $1; holiday edition, white cloth, gilt, $1.2 


D. APPLETON & CO P 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS, 1813-1885. Ry Sir 
‘rancis Hastings Doyle (formerly Professor of Poetry at Oxfcrd). 
One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 420 pages. Price, $2. 
SKETC HES OF MV LIFE. By the late Admiral Hobart Pasha. 
ith a portrait. 12mo, paper cover, 5U cents; cloth, $1. 
TE FPSSAYS OF ELIA. By Charlies Tamb. With over one 
bundred illustrations by C. O. Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


ATY OF CATOCTON; or. the’Chain-Breakers. A Na 
tional Romance. By Geo, Alfred Townsend. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND, A Novel. By Max- 
well Grey. 12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents 

BEN JONSON, By John Addington Symonds. 

RICHARD STEELE. Bv Austin Dobson. Volumes VI. and VII. of 
“Englian Worthies,” edited by Andrew Lang. Small '2mo, eluth. 
Price, 75 cents each. 

SERMONS NEW AND OLD By Archbishop Chenevix Trench, 

2mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 

heat 2th onan K SHAKSPERE. A new and exquisite edition 
of the complete works of She kspere, in 12 volumes. 16mo, bound 
in cloth or in half cloth, and put up in a tasteful cloth box. Pric 8, 
in either style, $9 for the set. 

THE TWO SPIES: Nathen Hale and John Andre. By Ren- 

mn J. Lossing, Li D, I[ilustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 
Containing also Anna Seward’s ‘ Monody on Major Andre.” 
Square 8vo, cloth gilttop. Price, $2. 

RALEIGH. By Fdmund Gosse. Fifth Volume of ‘English Wor- 

thies ,” edited by andrew Lang. Sma!l 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th 8t., New York. 


A BOOK OF THE TILE CLUB, A superb ho’lday volume, 
containing forty one phototypes of paintings and bas reliefs by 
members of the Tile Club of New York, with numerous pen and- 
ink !llustrations in the text, including portraits of many of the 
artista. In one volume, atlas quarto, beautifully bound and 
stam ped with a die designed by Mr, Stanford White; lining 
paper by George H. Maynard. $25. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, by Octavius 


Brooks Frothingham, author of “ George Ripley.” With a fine 
portrait. 1 vol., crown 8vo, §2. 


ada oLe GARDEN. AVolumeof Poems. By Margaret Deland. 
ted edition from type. Bound in tasteful and unique style. 
Y a , 16m0, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE MADONNA OF THE TURS. By Elizabeth Stusrt Phelps. 
author of “The Gates Ajar.” “Bevond the Gates.” ete. With’ 
forty-three full-page and smaller illustrations, including figure, 
landscape, and marine subjects, by Ross Turner and George H 
Clements. 12mo, tastefully pound, $1.50. 


ROLA'SD BLAKE. A Novel. ByS. Weir Mitchel!, M.D., author 
of “In War Time,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
APrLizD Cc HRISTIANITY, By Washington Gladden, author 
f ‘‘The Lora’s Prayer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE, Lo Loam s PRAYER. By Wasnington Gladden. New 
BEC KovINex FOR EVERY DAY. A Calendar of Thought. 


rranged by Lucy Larcom, editor of “ Breathings of th 
we Lite.” ete. "imo gi $1. g8 0 © Better 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
New Ilustrated Books. 


THE CARLYLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Early Letters of Thomas 


Carlyle. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


With two portraits, 12mo, $2.25 

“ There are family letters, it is true, and affec- 
tion for one’s family is a quite natural thing. 
But devotion like this is less common in families 
than it ongbt to be, and (arlyle can safely be 
held up asashining example. But he was as 
true as afriend in those times as he was as a@ 
brother and son. A great many letters to young 
men of his own age bear witness tothis. They 
are altogether delizhtfal reading. The boyish 
ness of the earjiest of them is quite charming. 
One sees the Carlyle in the most boyish of them 
all, but itis a new Carlyle. There is pedantry 
and the wisdom of sophomoresin all and why 
shou'd there not be? Butthe whole effect is 
cheering, wholesome, and gratifying.”’—[New 
York Times 


Carlyle’s Early Letters. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


*- The literary side of the letters is, after all, a 
strong and interesting one. They show the 
early growth of Carlyle’s mind and the circum- 
stances in which his thoughts took their peculiar 
direction as nothing else does or could. The 
germs of many later works are found here. His 
mind is already on Cromwell. He has read a life 
of Frederick the Great ; Goethe has profoundly 
impressed bim, and “it is one of my finest day 
dreams to see him ere I die.” Before he is 20 he 
has met with the writings of Voltaire, and 
formed an estimate of him in which is seen the 
beginuing «f the famous essay.”—[New York 


~ — Days With 
Sir Roger De Coverley. 


From THE SPECTATOR. With numerous illus- 
trations by Hues THomson Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $2. 


“The airy humor, daintiness, and refinement 
of Mr. Thomson's sketches are aimost beyond 
praise ; they fit the quaint, delightful old text 
as the glove the hand. Withthe technical beau- 
ty of the best French illustration, Mr Thomson 
combines a refined and dry humor which we do 
not often see in a Frenchman's work. Where 
the Frenchman would uee the grotesque, the 
Engli-hman seems to dip his pencil iu sunny wit. 
It would be hardly too much to call Mr Thom- 
son the Charles Lamb of illustration.”°—[New 
York Tribune 





Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 


OLD Ct HRISTMAS 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With liustrations by Ranpo.ra CaLprcotrt An 
Edition de Luxe, on Fine Paper, in One Vol- 
ume, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5 

“ Rarely, indeed, bad an artist caught so per- 
fectly the very -pirit and style of the writer. 

His pictures were not decorations for a gift 

book ; they were illuminative designs, reflecting 

all the genial humor, sensibility, poetry, gentle- 
ness, ané wit of the beau, iful text in which they 
were set. If we should undertake to catalogue 
the masterpieces in this gallery of exquisite de- 
signs—the types of eccentric character, of 
womanly grace, of jovial good-nature, of youth- 
ful vivacity, the fine bits of winter landscape, 
the spirited groups, the growing interest—we 
should hardly know where to stop ’—[New 
York Tribune. 


New Books for the Young. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Moxes 
worrH, author of “Carrots,” ‘ Cuckoo 
Cl. ek,” ete,, ete. Tiustrated by Watrer 
Crane. 16m. $1 25. 

MADAME TABBY’S' ESTABLISH- 
MENT. By Kart. Illustrated by L 
Wain. 16mo $125 

THE TALE OF TROY. Done into Englieh 
by AUBREY STEWaRT. M A., late Fellow of 
Trinity Coliege. Oxford. 16mo. $1.25. 

THE MOON MAIDEN, and Other 
Stories. By Jzssiz E. GreENwoop. 12mo, 
$1.50 

THE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS 
FIORIMONDE, and Othe r Stories. 
By Many De Morean, with Nlusirations by 
WALTER CRANE. Square i6mo. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


New Books and New Editions. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Students and Professional Men. 


I 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S CGREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. New Edition. A 
Greek English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
GrorGeE LippELL, D D . Dean of Christ Church, 
and Rorert Scort, D D.. Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, with the (o-operation of Professor Dris 
ler, of Columbia College, New York. Seventh 
Edition. Revised and Augmented. YF 
1.776. 4to, Sheep. $1000. Abridged Edition, 
Small 4to, Haif Leather, $2 00. 


Tt is truly a magnificent work, both in its ex- 


terior form and in its contents It would be | etenhin 


difficult to say wherein it falls short of the ideal 
of a Greek-English Lexicon. I shall use it con- 
stantly myself, and shall take great pleasure in 
recommending it to my classes.—Professor 
W.8. TrLer, Amherst College. 

Facile prineep:? among Greek dictionaries. 
—Academy, London. 


Il. 


HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. A 
Latin Dictionary Founded on the Translation 
of “ Frennd’s Latin-German Lexicon.” Ed- 
ited by E. A. AnpREews, LL.D. Revised, En- 
larged, and in great part Rewritten by Cuar.- 
ton D. Lewis, Ph w.. and CHAarRues SxHort, 
LL D . Professors cf Latin in Columbia Col- 
Jege, N. Y. Pp. xiv.. 2020. Roya! 8vo, Sheep, 

$6.50; Full Russia, $10.00. 


This lexicon must supersede all its rivals for 
common use.... As a hand lexicon, to lie on 
the desk and receive corrections and additions 
in the margin. no existing book in any language 
isso well fitted as this [t contains many new 
words ... It removes many errors. Orthog- 
raphy. etymology. and aecidence have been 
e-rrected by the best and latest authorities 
Many words are right!y explained which have 
long inisled Jexic graphers—J FE B. Mayor, 

‘essor of Latin at Camridge University, Eng 
land, in “ Notes and Queries,” London. 


III. 


AGREEK-ENCLISH LE XICON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT; being Grimx's 
Witxe’s Ciavis Novi TrstamMenti, Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Eniarged by Joszra Hexry 
THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament °riticism and Iuterpretation in the 
Disinity School of Harvard University. Pp. 
xx , 726. 4to. Cloth, 35.00; Hilf Roan, $6.00 ; 
Full Sheep, $6.50. 


Indeed, it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
worth of this great Jexicon, which will undoubt- 
edjy take its place as a standard work of refer- 
ence in every well-furnisbed library. It does 
eredit to the profound and industrious scholar- 
ship of Dr. Thayer —N }". Commercial Advertiser. 

An important and very weleome addition to 
the resources of the student of sacred Jiterature. 
AJl scholars have felt for years that just such a 
work was greatiy needed.—The kev. T. W. 
CuameeErs, DD, in The Christian Intelligencer, 


N, Y. 

Christmas is coming. Do not bombard your 

pastor with a fifteen-pound family Bible Hang 

rather on the bending bough this ripe fruit of 
sacred learning.— Zion's Heraid, Boston. 
IV. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, ADictionary of the English Language, 
Fronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory + 
embracing Scient'fic end other Terws, numer- 
ons Familiar Terms, and a Copious selection 
of Old English Words. By the Rev. James 
STORMONTH. The Pronunciation Carefully Re- 
vised by the Rev. P. H. PHetr, MLA. Pages 
1,248. Impertiai 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half Roan, 
$7 00; Puli Sheep, $7.50. 





Stormonth's new dict’onary surpasses all its 
predecessors. . . . It possesses merits so many 
and conspicuous that it can hardly fail to estab- 
lish itself as a Standard and a favorite.—JN. Y. 


Tribune. 

It should be in every library, publie and pri- 
vate, and atthe hand of every writer and reader. 
It is not the unauthorized work of a single indi- 
vidual, but the result of conference, and the 
careful supervision of a number of eminent 
scholars —Observer, N.Y . 

The nearest approach to the ideal popular dic- 
tionary that bas yet appeared in our language. 
—wN. ¥. Maii and k 
it ean have for the present no possible rival.— 
Boston Post. ¥ 


M’CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLO- 
PADIA, A Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theolog- 
ical, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By the 
late Rev. Joux M’ciinrock, D.D., and JamEs 
Strone, 8TD. With Maps and numerous 
lllustrations. “omplete in Ten Volumes and 
One Supplementary Volume. &vo, Price per 
Volume. Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $800. Sold by Subscription only. 


“The value of a cyclopedia can be proved 
only by using it ; and for that purpore it must be 
used not ouce or twice only, bat habitually and 
for a considerable length of time. In that meth- 
od [ have tested the success ve volumes of M’Clin- 
tock & Strong’s great work, and I have found 
each volume confirm'ng my favorable opinton of 
the diligence, the learning, the good sense, and 

he impartiality employed in compiling and 

arranging 0 much information gathered from 
so wide a field ‘know not what work, so wide 
in the plan, is equallv convenient for the use of 
so large a number of readers.’’—Kev. Lkonarp 
Bacon, D_D., New Haven, Conn. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, Sew York. 


The above works are fr sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Battrer & troTuHers, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

Harper’s CaTaLocuE sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps for postage. 











A DELIGHTFUL NEW SERIES OF 


RELIGIOUS VOLUMES. 


A series of volumes (of both prose and verse) of a 
religious nature. Much attention has been given to 
the make-up of these books, the intention being to 
render them especially desirable as gifts for those 
in affliction, aged people, and others, as well as for 
all persons at such times as Christmas, Lent, and 
Easter. 

1.0F THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Thomas A Kempis. 

2. RELIGIOUS ‘POEMS. Edited by C. E. 
Alexander. 

3. THE PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS. John Bun- 


yan. 

4. MAKE THY WAY MINE, AND OTHER 
POEM®. By George Klingle. A volume of poems, 
chiefiy religious, of very great merit. Many of these 
have appeared in “ The Independent,” The Christian 
Union, and others of the highest class of religious 
periodicals. 

Each 1 yol., 16mo, clear type. with wide margins, 
on very fine laid paper. Pale brown cloth, appro- 

te ornamentation on covers in silver and gold. 

h volume, $1. Photo-etching biuding, with hoes. 

hing of some famous painting on parchment 
paper cover, in box, $1. 


Attractive and Choice Editions of Poems. 


Five interesting additions to *‘ The Lyric Poets ” 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING’S POEMS, 

A new edition, with memoir and notes. Edited by 
Frederic k A. Stokes. With new etching by J. S. 
King, after the portrait by Vandyke. Ready in De- 
cember. 

THE BALLAD BOOK. Allingham 

VIGNETTES IN RHYME. Austin Dobson. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. Austin 
Dohson. 

ON VIOL AND FLUPE. Edmund Gosse. 

Each of the nine vols. in this series, 12mo, cloth 
(various colors), beveled edges, decoration in color 
and gold, $2; cloth, plain, $2. 

Send for catalogue for list of other volumes. 

Of one of these books the Buffalo “ Times” says : 
“White, Stokes & Allen are rapidly acquiring dis 
tinction for the high quality of the literature » hich 
tbey publish, and the artistic manner, fine binding, 
clear, beautiful new type, and “+ - paper in 


‘ant 
wh they present their books to the public. We 
heartily commend the book.” 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN’S 16MO SERIES OF 
Poetical Works in Dainty Bindings. 


Uniform in size and style. Printed in cleartype 
on fine laid paper, wide margins. Mostly made up 
of poets whose works appear in no : ther good 
American edition. Very attractive in appearance. 

Volumes sold sepa: ately or in sets. 


1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S POEMS. 

2. GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. 

2. GEORGE FLAOT’S SPANISFH GYPSY. 
4. THOMAS GRAY’S COMPLETE POEMS. 
5. W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS. 

6. GOETHE’S FAUST. 

7. LONDON LYRICS. Frederick Locker. 

8. LONDON RHYMES. Frederick Locker. 

9. HEIN#’S BOOK OF FONGS. 
10. THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Palgrave. 
11. CHARLES DICKENS’S POEMS. 

12. LUCILE. Owen Meredith. 

13. TENNYSON’S LYRICAL POEMS. Pal 

grave. 


Each one of the above is offered in a variety of 
bindings, allof which have been given great care 

Parchment-paper covers, with hand iliuminated 
design on side; title and back printed in red ink. 
Different design for each volume. In a box. g). 

Of one of these volumes “The Week ” says: ‘‘ The 
critic finds it impossible to take up this volume 
without being ee in its favor by the 
dainty loveliness of its dress. The paper is charm 
ing. h margins are liberal, the type neat and 
clear.’ 


BUGLE-ECHOES, OR THE POETRY 
HE CIVIL WAR. oe ae 
Both Northern and Southern. Edited by F: 
Browne, editor of The Dial, Chicago. uranic 
New edition. Besutifully illustrated and bound. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. AGENTS WANTED. 
Cloth, 62.50 ; half morocco,,$3.75 ; full morocco, $5. 


A PLEASING NEW “‘LUCILE.” 
With numerous new full-page illustrations by 
H N. Cady, including a rew portrait of the author. 
With bedutifal border designed by W. St. John 
; rpen = engraved by een ai Aptsew, rinted 
mn 80) nts. Large octavo, 
boards, $2.50. ednetianes 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF MORE COSTLY BIND- 
INGS IN THE ABOVE SEND FOR NEW CATA. 
LOGUE.AND ILLUMINATED HOLIDAY CIRCU- 
LAk. SENT FREE IF THIS PUBLICATION IS 
MENTIONED. 


Any of the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be -78 oe = Ree at publishers’ 
expense on receipt v rice, if this - 
lication is mentioned. 4 7” 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Turgénief said of Gogol: ‘* He is our mas- 
ter ; from him we get our best qualities.”” 


DEAD SOULS. 


By NikoLal V. GoGoL. Translated from the Russian 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. 2 vols,, 12mo, $2.50. 


Also, by the same author: 


TARAS BULBA.  12mo, $1 00. 
ot OH Se Eve. ame $1.25. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
T.NICHOLAS SONGS 


A collection of original music by the 
best American composers; uniquely 
illustrated; the handsomest music-book ever 
produced. New edition, price reduced. All 
booksellers and music dealers have it. It is 
& pleasure to look it over. 
THE Century Co., New York. 











For DECEMBE. 


CONTAINS : 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARIES, 
JOHN G. NICOLAY AND COL. JOHN HAY. 


With portraits, fac similes of surveys made 
by Lincoln, views of his early home, etc., 
and a life-size engraving of the cast of the 
President's right hand, made by the sculptor 
Volk in 1860. The present installment of the 
history is devoted to 


LINCOLN AS SOLDIER, SURVEYOR, 
AND POLITICIAN. 


In it the remarkable characteristics that 
commanded popularity and won Lincoln the 
esteem of personal rivals and political foes 
are brought ont in the anecdotal accounts of 
his business partnerships, reading habits, 
personal strength, and skill as a wrestler. It 
also describes the Black Hawk war ; Lincoln’s 
first and only defeat in a popular canvass, 
and his subsequent election to the Legisla- 
ture, where he met Stephen A Donglas: 
‘* Bedlam Legislation ’’—the land craze of 
Chicago: the Lincoln-Stone protest, and the 
public feeling on the Slavery question, shown 
by the murder of Lovejoy. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NOVEL, 


“The Hundredth Man,” begun in the No- 
vember, will run through the year. In the 
December chapters the boycott is effectively 
introduced. 


HENRY CLAY, 


A valuable paper of reminiscences by his 
executor and political adversary, J. O. Har- 
rison, and 


ASHLAND, THE HOME OF HENRY 
CLAY. 


By C. W. Coleman, describing with anecdotes 
the quiet home of the farmer statesman. 
Three new portraits of Clay are among the 
illustrations. : 


A LITTLE MILLERITE. 


A most interesting and curiously illus- 
trated chapter of relizious history, by Jane 
Marsh Parker, who, as © little girl, followed 
her father and family in accepting the 
peculiar tenets of William Miller. ; 


ROUND TOP 


Ard the Confederate Right at Gettysburg, 
by Gen. E. M Law, and F 


THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYS- 
BURG, 

By Gen. Henry J. Hunt, commander of the 
Union artillery. Two important and pro- 
fusely illustrated papers on perhaps the most 
interesting battle of the war, by generals 
whose rank and activity in the engagement 
give authority to their narratives. 


OLD CHELSEA, 


The second part of Dr. B E Martin’s talk 
about the famous London suburb and its 
celebrities. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


TWO SHORT STORIES. 


‘‘An American Beauty,” by Edith Evelyn 
Bigelow, and ‘* A Coward.’ the latter with 
full-page picture by Mary Halleck Foote. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
SCULPTORS. 


Chapu—Dubois, by William C. Brownell. 
A strong critical paper, enriched with four 
full-page engravings. 


SONG OF CHRISTMAS. 
By Louise Both Hendrikeen. 
THE FOOD QUESTION 

IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Edward Atkinson. A straightforward 


presentation of salient facts and figures. 
The first article of a promising series. 


OTHER CONTENTS 


include the final chapters of ‘‘The Minis- 
ter’s Charge;’’ Open Letters on ‘‘ The 
Union of the American Churches,” 
by Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Crooks, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal denomination; ‘ Practical 
Help for Ireland ;” and “ George Ban- 
croft on the Legal-Tender Decisions,” 
poems ; Topics of the Time ; light verse, etc. 


DURING THE YEAR 


Just beginning, Tae Century will present, 
in addition to the serials indicated above, 
novelettes by George W. Cable; Illustrated 
papers on English Cathedrals ; stories by 
leading American writers; Dr. Eggleston's 
articles on the Colonies; war pepers by 
distinguished generals; articles on Spirit- 
ualism, Clairvoyance, etc.; papers on Bible 
History. Essays, Critiques, ste., etc. 

THE CENTURY Will continue to present the 
best iliustrations that the leading artists and 
engravers can furnish. 

Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents per num- 
ber. Subscriptions, $4.00 per year. 

“* Every American will want to read THE 
Century this year,” 


Tae Century Co., New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Democracy, and Other Addresses. 


By James Russet Lowgiu. mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

ConTENtTs: Democracy; Garfield; Stanley ; 
Fielding; Coleridge; ks and Libraries ; 
Wordsworth: Don Quixote ; Harvard Auniver- 


my ‘Tn the Clouds. 


By Cuaries Eorert Crappock author of * In 
the Tennessee Mountains,” **The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,’’ *“‘ Down the 
Ravine,” etc. 16mo0, $1.25. 

This is the —— and most striking story Charles 

Egbert Craddock has yet written. 


Homespun Yarns, 


Containing “ Zerab Throop’s riment,” 
** Buttered Crust,” ‘‘My Mother Put It On.’ 
«Girl Noblesse,” “ The Little Savages of Bee- 
tle Rock,” etc By Mrs A. D T, Wurrney, au- 
thor of “Leslie Goldthwaite,” “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” “ Bonnyborough,” ete., etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A most available book for gift purposes. 


Ariel and Caliban. 


A new volume of poems by CurisroPHER PEARSE 

Crancu. 1 vol. 16mo, glit top, $1.25. 

This pook contains the verse written by Mr. 
Cranch during several years past, and will be found 
to embedy the ripe reeults of his observation and 
reflection, fllumined by imagination, and expressed 
in poetry wrought out with so faithful art and of 
such lyrical excellence that it ought to win a multi- 
tude of good readers. 


Memoir of the Rev, J, Lewis 


Diman. 


Compiled from his Letters, Journals, and Writ- 
ings, and the Recollections of his Friends. By 
CAROLINE Hazarb. In one volume, crown 8v0, 
gilt. top, $2 
A fitting memorial of an accomplished scholar, a 

vigerous thinker, an effective ter, an eloquent 
speaker, a successful teacher, and a man of strong 
and ennobling influence. Those who have reaa his 
important work on “The Theistic Argument,” and 
his‘ Orations, Essays, and Sermons,” will be grate- 
ful to Miss Hazard for describing a career and char- 
acter so exemplary and inspiring. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Delichtial Winter Trip! 


MUSIO ALL THE WAY! 
Santa Claus’ Home; or, 
The Christmas Excursion. 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRI8TMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W. H. DOANE, 

Fuil of pretty Songs, Duetts, and Choruses, inter- 
apersed with humorous dialogues. One of the most 
charming Cantatas ever written. Can be quickly 
learned and cheaply gotten up. It will affora a 
delightful entertainment, 

Sent on Receipt of 25 Cents, 


, pt THE 
Christmas fervice No. 9 PROMISED ONE. 


A superior and entirely new Service of Scripture 
and Song by Rev. RoBERT Lowry. The Selections 
are admirable, and the Songs bave all been writ- 
ten for the present season. 16 pp. 

Price, $4 per 100; 5 cis. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No 17,—Contalns beautital 
authors. An abundant supplyof Songs for any 
Christmas Festival. 

Price, @3 per 100; 4c each by mall. 
er A full Catalogue sent on request. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph 8&t. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD 


BOOKS CURIOUS, 
MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK. 


586,982 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 

Now Ready: A New Edition of 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, cloth, $1.50, 
uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., NEW YORK. 


7s GREAT NEED OF THE AGE AT 
MAND !—A clear and rational statement of 
spiritual truths, Scriptural and scientific, Pocket 
@ditions of three, THE Four LEADING DOCTRINES, 
Divine PRoviDENCE, HEAVEN AXD H , and 
416 pages, sent postpaid for 15 cents exch ; THE 
TRUK CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 613 pages, sent for $1 
all b EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Four profound and 
wonder books for ministers, tists, an 

skeptics to read. Address WM. H, ALDEN, Agent, 

elphia, Pa, 




















New Work by Wm. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 


A.C ARMSTRONG & SON 


Will have ready Saturday, December 4th, 


THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 


Expounded and Illustrated. Uniform with 
the same author’s ** LIMITATION OF LIFE,” 
“CONTRARY WINDS” and other sermons. 
Crown octavo, 458 pages. $1.75 each. 

“* The recent works of Professor Bruce and Goe 
bel have broken new ground in this department, and 
the author's aim has been to turn their fruitful sugq- 
gestions to good homilstical account. The little 
volumes of Dr. Dods are jull of richest nuggets. 
But the present work, while indebted in different 
respects to these authors, will be found to be in others 
independent of them all.”’\—{ Author's Preface. 


NOW READY: 
The Legendary History of the Cross. 


A series of 64 Wood Engravings, from a 
Dutch book = by Veldener A D. 
1488, with an Introdnction written and flus- 
trated by JOHN ASHTON Preface by 
REV. S. BARING GOULD Printed in black 
letter. on Dutch hand-made paper. Bound 
in white parchment, two brass clasps Square 
crown 8vo, $375 (Each copy numbered.) 
Aconmpanying the fllustrations will be found 
—besides an editorial paraphrase of the pic 
torial version of the legend—a reprint facsimile 
from Caxton’s Golden Legends of the Saints, 
giving the HISTORY OF THE CROSS in full. 


Bruce’s, Rey. Dr. A. B., Miraculous 


ELEMENTS IN THE GOSPELS. Uniform 
with same author’s **‘ PARABOLIC TEACH- 
ING OF CHRIST.” 1 vol., octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2 50. 


The Dragon, Image, and Demon ; 


Or, THE THREE RELIGIONS OF CHIN A— 
ConFucIANIsM, Buppuism, and Taoism. By 
Rev. H. C. Du Boss. 188 illustrations. Crown 
octavo, cloth, fnli gilt side, ete , $2. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by Publishers, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG &SON,714B'way, N.Y. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THE MAHOGANY TREE. By Wo. M. 
THACKERAY. Superbly illustrated by the well- 
known artist, Frank T. Merrill. Beautifully and 
appropriately bound and boxed, $6.50. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Cuaries 
Dickexs, Ilustrated with 24 new photogravures 
by the celebrated artists, L M. Gaugengig! and 
T. V. Chominski. In box, $9. 


‘LONG SHORE. By Miss Exisaveru N. 
LitTLe. This beautiful book consists of texts 
for each day of the month, beautifully illus 
trated with charming marine views, represented 
in various kinds of sea shells and Iithographed 
in sea-weed colors and sea green bronze. 


HABITATIONS OF GOD AND HIS 
WORSHIPPERS. By Miss Evisasetu N. 
LittLe. This charming little book isin the same 
spirit as the author’s ‘“’Long Shore” and 
“Beacon Lights.” The vignettes consist of 
views of church steeples, etc., and the whole 
work is lithographed in sepia and gold. 


BEACON LIGHTS FOR GOD'S MARI- 
NERS. By Miss EX N. Lirrte. This very 
charming and succes ful work cannot be ex- 
celled as a gift for the holiday season. Price, 
$1.50, or in the new “Ivory ” binding, $2. 





Send your address for Illustrated catalogue. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publisher, 


S. E. CASSINO, 137 High 8t., Boston, Mass. 





For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


THE ROVAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) con 
tains many bright Choruses, secular and secred. 
60 cts., $6 per dozen. 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, 4 new collection, fs 
filled with brilliant Anthems and Choruses. $1, 
$9 per dozen. 


SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many 
attractive 4 part songs, very effective for public 
singing. 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 


SONGS OF PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) pro 
vide liberally for festive occasions in Sunday- 
school or social life. 35 cts., 23.60 per dozen. 


KING WINTER (50 cts., $8 per dozen), by L. 0. 
Emerson, and 


CAUGHT NAPPING (50 cts., $3 per dozen) by 
Leo Lewis, are the nicest kind of Xmas Cantatas, 
and quite new ; and the ' 


BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents), by Rosa- 
jag isa new and well-arranged Christmas Serv- 
ice. 

Buy these books tn time for thorough practice / 
Among Ditson’s Ovtavo Music (about 3.000 differ- 
ent pieces, costing vat 5 to 10 ets. per copy) there are 
beautiful Carols. and the general selec- 
tion embraces a great of the most popular 
choral music in the world. Send for lists Send 
retail price of any book, and receive it by mail. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


100 new and popular songs sent free to 
all who send 4 cents to pay postage. 1v0 
a choice music 6 cen Catalogue 

P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








Charles Scribner's Sons’ New Books, 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50 
“ A most admirable work .’’—[Boston Courier. ‘“‘ The work ts a mi é f 
: ) . ] ne of condensed inf atl 
and most judicious, clear, and compact criticism.”—[Chicago Tribune. oe ere or 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. Som’: THE LATE MRS. NULL.  E.2RASE 
pee. i tg ny name Ph.D. Plus- vol , 12mo, $1.50. 


“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 25 %,cutorot {Mow t0 be Happy Though Married,” 


“We have not found a dull page in the book. Itis throughout bright. suggestiva. ¢ “ 
wholesome. It is a book that will do great gcod.”"—[Hartford Courant, e**t¥ and very 


THE MIDGE. aot: BONNB® * vol PACE TO PACE, 8x ROBERT. ca 


A story which is making and broadening its A very striking, powerful, and Individual 


audience every day. novel. 
By J. 8. OF DALE, Antbor of ‘“‘ Guerndale.” i 
THE SEATIMERTAL CALENDAR. Drawiegs by F. G. ATTWOOD. 1 vol " as a 
‘The author of ‘ The Sentimental Calendar’ holds a placs of his own as a write a 
stories. His work is strongly individual: so strongly that it suggests no ps eM Ay 4 
any other work of its class. Its imaginative quality is of a very rare order. and Its style has that 
— of Se which is the infallible eriaence of literary gift and power. The pathos and 
at Onristian Unine. y of life have rarely been touched with a hand at once so delicate and so sure.” 


AMONG THE LAW MAKERS, 8325¢°S® | INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


vol , &vo, profusely illustrated, $25) Being a new edition of ‘ Dante 

DANTE. as Philosopher. Patriot. and 
Poet, with an analysis of the Divine Comedy 
its Plot and Episodes.” By VINCENZO 
BOTTA. 1vol, 12mo, $150. ~ 





From the Earliest Perfod to the Death of 
Demosthenes. By FRANK BYRON JEVONS. 


By ROBERT GRANT 1 


Mr. Alton was for four years a Senatorial page. 
In thi " 3 i 
et ~ ieee which is the firet record of “It 1s decidedly the best account of th 
erltable Congressional experiences ever made | that has appeared in the Euclish languseeoe 
- a ae for boys, - i his readers | [Evening Post (N. Y.) 7 wey wes 
roug © rooms and corridors of the Capitol ’ 
into the halls of Congress, to witness the CATHOLICITY — True and False 
memorable scenes which are enacted there The By GEORGE P FISHER. DD.LLD. A 
illustrations are numerous and especially satis Sermon preached before the National Con 


gregational Council, at Chicago, Oct« f 
factory 1686. Pamphiet, 25 cents. ctober 13, 


THE BOOK BUYER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


By mail, 10 cents ; Annual Subseription, $1. 


A most charming annual, with illustrated reviews and articles by Loutsa M. Alcott, Edith M 
Thomas, Sarah Orne Jewett, George Parsons Lathrop, Roger Riordan, J. D. Champlin, Jr , Hami 
ton W. Mabie, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and others. The chief illustrations are printed 


1 in colors 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York, 











600,000 COPIES 


THB 
. ’ . Of the Grapuic alone. 
DC) iy ( JOVEN. Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE 
Including the Essentials of Anatomy and Phys- bred 
jology. By EZRA M. HUNT, A.M.,MD, / T \ F 
Fc.D., Tenth President of the American N I O N ] J all sy" 9 
Public Health Association ; Secretary of the r 2 
State Board of Health, N. J ; Instructor in ] ) Bo on ( ) 1 « ; Ss ¢ ) 
Hygiene in the State Normal School of N. J AF ‘an a 4 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 400 pages Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
This te an anthoritative work on an original il trat L. = 
plan which makes the knowledge of Hygiene and u a 
the practice of its principles the first in, using 5 wie ed on d On N ews 
the study of Anatomy and Physiology as a ondon Graphic. 
means to zhis end and not the end itself. NOW READY: 
The effects of alcoholic stimulauts and nar- . 4 
cotics are treated in proper connections, and the Yule Tid e, Hol ly Leaves 
author has not fatled to state the entire truth on | _ Subjects of timely interest charmingly presented 
these subjects, and has been particular to give no | {2 Picture and Priot by Artists and Authors of emt 
doubtfal views. — fame. Indispensable te the Children’s Christ 
Price by Mail, &!. All have Beautiful €¢ . 
dor acne “PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH ee 
Our Descriptive List sent free to any} DE FIGARO ILLUSTRE 
Address on Request. With French Text Only, 1.25 PER COPY. 
7 ees embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and 


of superior excellence. The Pict 
: . ‘tures are all 
colors, For sale by ail newsdealers. - 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & (0., THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York; 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


—— ee NS 
| “OUR COUNTRY,” 
BALLOU S MAGAZINE Its Possible Future and Present Crisis By 
. Jostan Strone, DD, «ith an introduction 





NOW READY, 
The Thirtieth Thousand of that “ 
Book,” 


Wonderful 


Ee Silence Ateric  Petetos 
ILLUSTRATED. omer S nates ao Wee 16mo, 
A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY,|.. | “ AtE0, 
Entertaining. inctrective, and Amusing The Fac-sim'le Reprints of the First Editions of 
Reading. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
Herbert’s Temple, 
Walton’s Complete Angler. 
Each 16mo, paper. 50 cents. Antique binding, 
with Renaissance design, gilt top, $1.25 
“These immortal works are here presented 


For Sale by Periodical Dealers, Price,15 cts, | 88 Dearly 8s Possible In the preelsef rm in whicn 


tnev were first issued London Literary 


A First-Olass Magazine, $1.50 per Year. 


OLUB TERMS: FOUR OOPIES, $5.00 
POSTPAID. 


Additions to Clubs at pro rata price, $1.25 each 
per year. 


A Sample Copy mailed on receipt of Ten | World. 
Cents. hat is the best way to Test Its | They are as pleasant little gifts for a friend 
Merita. : as one could select "'—[{[New York Tribune. 
“Snare to be sought after New York 


Address G. W. STUDLEY, Pub’r, Boston, Mass. | Evening Post 


\ ewe 9 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Unabridged Dictionary. — : 
A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


Gazetteer of the World 
of 25,000 Titles, and a 





HeFellin Lovewith HisWite 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 





Tnvaluabl . 

wv, | Biographical Dictionary 12m0, Cloth, $1.50. 
— and | of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, The characters that move seross his pages are lov 
Fireside. } All in one Book. tug and lovable. Their portraiture showsa thoronch 


knowledge of human nature. and the les 
is learned from acontempiation of their 


F 
A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT sorrows, their struggles and triumphs. fs ~ pli ~ 
» | and satisfying.—[Philadelohi« Reeord. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, iNew York, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 








An Extraordinary Demand in the Field of 
the International Sunday School Les- 


sons for 1887, and How it is Met, 


With the opening of the new year the In- 
ternational Sunday-school lessons begin 
again the stndv of the Bible; the first six 
months of 1887 being given to lessons in 
Genesis and Exodus. There was never 
before eo deep and so widespread an interest 
in the study of this portion of the Book of 
God; and no ordinary helps to study will 
now meet the demands of Bible students in 
America. 

The progress of critical and of scientific 
research into the field of Old Testament study 
has perhaps been more active and more suc 
cessful within the past seven years than in 
any former period of the same duration in 
all our Christian era. Only those scholars 
who are in the fore-front of this movement 
of rerearch are therefore noW Capable of 
meeting the intelligent and pressing demands 
of teachers who are desirous of knowing the 
truth in {ts fnllness, and who would con- 
firm the faith of the questioning among their 
feliow-teachers and their pupils. The ‘ 8un- 
day-School Times”? has afrarged to meet 
this extraordinary demand, with lesson- 
helps of an extraordinary character. 

No single critical scholar, however able, 
is sufficient to this emergency; hence the 
most capable scholars of the Old World and 
of the New are summoned to the ald of the 
readers of the’ ‘Sunday School Times.’’ 
The veteran Hebre® scholar, Professor 
Franz Dell'gsch, of the University of Leipzig, 
Germany, who stands at the nead of his 
dranch of learning in all the world ; Canon 
&. R. Driver, of the University of Oxford, 
Begland. who ts foremost among Hebrew 
scholars in England ; and Professor William 
Henry Green, of Princeton Theological Semt- 
nary, who is the chairman of the American 
Compady of Old lestamert R: visers—are, 
each and all, to supply Critical Notes every 
week during the s'x months of O'd Testa- 
ment study. Oriente! Lesson Ligbts will 
also be supplied by Dr. Hermann V. Hil- 
precht, a foremost Assyriological scholar 
from the universities of Leipsig and 
Eriangen; and by Professor Isaac H. Hall, 
the well-known Syrioc scholar, of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art. New York. With 
these helps, readers of ‘‘ The Sunday-School 
Times’? may be abreast of the best Chrir- 
tian acholarsh'p of the age in the possibili 
ties Of knowledge concerning the O'd Testa 
ment lessons of the year, in the Nght of 
modern research. Without their help, no 
American Sunday-achool teacher can be as 
well furnished as he might be 

The Critical Notes on the New Testament 
lessons of the Jast six months of the year 
wili be written by Professor Tim»thy Dwight, 
of Yale Uaiversity, whose notes upon the 
lessons of the last quarter of this year have 
been so full of attractive instruction to the 
Tea“ers of the ‘Sanday School Times.”’ 

Bat in addition to these helps to a critical 
study of the Bible tex’, there are to be belps 
to an insight into the spiritual teachings of 
that text, in a special article on every lesson 
of the year, week by weck, from the pen of 
the Rav. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, the dis- 
tinguished Baptist preacher of Manchester, 
England, who has no superior in his ephere 
in any laud ; while “ Lesson Points ’—doc- 
trinal, ethical. and practical—will be suggest 
ed, in each week's paper. by Bisbop Henry 
W. Warren, of the Mcthodiset Episcopal 
Church; and such familiar and helpfui writers 
as Dr. Il, Clay Trumboll, of Poiladelpbia, 
Dr. A. F. Schanfller, of New York, * Faith 
Latimer,”’ of Louisville, Eugene Tappaa, of 
Boston, Miss Anna T. Pearce, of Philadelphia, 
and others Jike them, wil farnish their aids 
to the uncerstanding ard enforcement of 
every iesson. 

Nor is this all. The ‘‘ Sanday-School Times”’ 
propores to bring to the assistance «f its 
Teaders the ald of the ablest Christian schol- 
arship in the elacidation of the principal 
questions in present discassion, in connec- 
tion with the Uid Testament lessons for 1887. 
These questions are raised, and they must be 
met. Nor need any believer in the Bible 
have a fear as to the result of the fullest and 
most searching investigation at every point 
thus mooted. In addition to the critical 
notes, week by week, of tue eminent scholars 
named above, especial side-light articles, in 
illustration of the jesson themes, are already 
promised from the fv llowing-named spectiai- 

ists of the United Stat: s and Canada and Eng- 
land and Scotland and Germany : 


The Bible is One Book. 
By the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 
of New York ; of the American Com- 
pany of Old Testament R:visers. 


What is this New Theory of the Composition 
of the Peniateuch ? 
By Professor Dr. John P. Peters, of 
Philadelphia; of the Episcopal Divin- 
ity School. 


History of the Pentateuchel-Composition 
Controversey. 
By Professor Dr. Edward Konig ; of the 
University of Leipz'g, Germany. 


The Unique Simplicity of the Bible Story of 
Creation. 
By President 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., 
LL.D., of Dartmouth College. 


Facts and Considerations Bearing on the 
Origin and Condition of Primitive Man. 
By Sir J. Wiliam Dawson, CM G., 
LL D., F.R.8., of Montreal, Canada, 
President of the British Association. 


Oriental Traditions of the Deluge. 
: By Professor Dr. O. Zockler ; of the 
University of Greifswald, Germany. 


Indications of Race Origins. 
By the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, 
LL D., ‘of the University of Oxford, 
England. 


Traces of Abraham and his Times in the 
Oriental Records. 


of the University of Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 


Human Sacrifices in the Early Ages. 
By Professor Dr. Francis Brown ; of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Canaan, Ancient and Modern. 
By the Rev. H. B. Tristram. LL D., 
F.RS. ; Canon of Darham, England. 


Where were the Cities of the Plain ? 

By Mr. Trelawney Saunders, of Lon- 
don, England ; author of “‘ An Iutro- 
duction to the Survey of Western 
Palestine.” 


Stories of the Cities of the Plain in Talmud 
and Midrashim. 
By Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr.; of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Messianic Gleams in Genesis. 
By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde ; 
of Capital University, Columbus, 
Obio. 


Significance of the Name, in the East. 

By the Rev. Dr. William Wright, of 
London :; Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and author of 
‘The Empire of the Hittites.” 


Caravan Trade in the Ancient East. 

By the Rev. George Rawlinson, Canon 
of Canterbury, and Professor of An 
cient History in the University of 
Oxford. 


The Story of the Egyptian Dynasties. 
By Mr. John T. Napier, of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


Woman's Position in Ancient Ezypt. 

By Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., 
LL D., of Bristol, Eogland ; Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fand. 


Modern Jewish Observances of the Pass- 
over. 
By the Rey. Dr. H. Gersoni, of New 
York. 


Recent Red Sea Theortes. 
Ry Professor Dr. Hermann Guthe, of 
the University of Leipzig ; Secretary 
of the German Palestine Society. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The “ Sunday- 
Schoo: Times ”’ (16 pages) is published weekly 
at tne following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, $2a year. The same price per 
copy for any namber of copies less than five 
To a new subscriber, half price ($1) 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theologi 
cal 8 udents, $1 a year. To new subscribers, 
half price (50 cents). 

When the teachers of a school unite in sub- 
scribing for a number of copies, they can 
have the paper at the following low rates: 
Five to nine copies, one year, $1 50 each 
for old on and half price (75 cents) 
for new. The total number of both old and 
new together to be not less than five. 

Ten tonineteen copies, one year, $1 25 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) 
for new. The total number of both old and 
new together to be not less than ten. 

Twenty or more copies, one year, $1 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) 
for new. T.e total number of both old and 
new together to be not less than twenty. 

By a new subscriber is meant one who has 
not taken the paper at apy time during the 
past two years. 

Different schools are not to write in the 

forming of a club, but each school should 
bave its own club, at whatever price the 
number of copies taken entities it, and the 
neme of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 
For Small Schools. —By an equitable plan, 
the smaller schools, which cannot well form 
large clubs, have the benefit of the very 
lowest club rate. It provides that when the 
entire force of teachers in any schoo) is less 
than twenty, the clab rate to such school 
shall be $1 each for old subscribers, and half 
price (50 cents) for new, on condition that the 
order tor the papers be accompanted by a 
statement that the number of copies ordered 
in the club is not less than the full number 
of teachers in the school. 

Free Copies to Club Organizers.—Any 
person forming a club, whetner of old sub- 
scribers, or of old and new together, or 
entirely of new subscribers at the half rate, 
is entitlei to an additional copy free, except- 
ing in the case of a club for less than ten 
copies formed on the ‘‘Smali School ’’ plan. 

ow Club Papers are Mailed.—The papers 
for a club will be sent either to the indiviaual 
addresses, or in a package to one address, 
as may be requested. They should all go to 
one post-cflice, excepting when the teachers 
of a school do not ail get their mail from the 
same post-oflice, 

Adaitions may be made at any time toa 
club—such additional subscriptions toexpire 
at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered, each subscriber paying pro rata for 
the time that he is to receive the paper. 

The half-rate plan has been adopted be- 
cause of the belief that no more judicious 
advertising outiay could be made than one 
which secures a Jair trial of the paper. A new 
subscriber is entitled vo the bali rate for one 
year only. Those who, as new subscribers, 
bave taken the paper during the past year at 
half rates, have paid less than the bare cost 
Of the paper, preeswork, and mailing, of the 
copies sent to them. ey were not called 

whatsoever of the gen- 








upon bad a Preah xs 
eral outlay for publishing—such as that for 
editorial F 


By Professor Dr. Frederick Delitzsch ; pa 


penses, although these items (without count- 
ing in presswork, paper, and mailing) 
amounted, for the year, to nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The paper will not be sent to any sub- 
— beyond the time for which it has been 


The issue for December 18 will contain the 
first lesson of the new year ; and until Janu- 
ary 1 the publisher will contisue tostart new 
subscriptions with that issue unless other- 
wise requested. 

If you are inclined to form a clab in your 
school, you will need no further information 
than is here given; although, if desired, 
epecimen copies of the paper, and a package 
of subscription envelopes, with the substance 
of the new year’s plans printed thereon, will 
be mailed to you. Address, John D. Wat- 
tles, Publisher, 1,031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white hose. 
Never fade nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
or clothing. Ladies’ Lisle 
5) and Cotton Hose, 50 cents 

{ldren’s 
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Established over 80 years. The largest and 
dest manufacturers of Toilet Soaps in America. 
Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged 
to be the most reliable, being absolutely pure, o 
high uniform standard, and exquisite delicacy of 
perfume, THE BEST for chapped hands and 
delicate skins. Sold everywhere. 
COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Hose dyed for 25 cents per 
pair, 


Oo £.W. PECK & CO., 
927 Broad 


way, 
Bet, 2ist and 224 Sts,. 
New York City. 











30, the finest odor- 
leas Live Geese feath- 
era in thecountry for 
75 cents. 


HENRY PICKFORD, 
11 Nassau Street, near Ful ton, Frooklyn.' | 





Lesson Papers, two grades. 


and l5c. ; club rates. 56c., 24c., 12c. 


THE WELLSPRING (weekly, semi-weekly, and monthly editions). 


S 


AND 





Monday Club Sermons (12 Series). $125. Sermons on the International S. 8. Lessons, 1837, 


The Pilgrim Teacher (monthly). 60 cents; club rate, 50 cents. 

Expositions of the lesson. Timely articles, Library Corner, news for Congregational Sunday-schools. 
Pilgrim Quarterlies :—Senior, 20 cents. 

Intermediate, witn music, 20 cents ; without music, 16 cents. 
The Little Pilgrim (for primary classes), 25 cents. 


Junio r, 16 cent 


Pilgrim Hand Books, two grades. 


Prices, 60c., 30c., 


THE MAYFLOWER (weekly), for youngest readers, 30c. ; clubs, 20c. 





CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


GEO. P. SMITH, Agent. Congregational House, Boston. 
E. J. ALDEN, Chicago Agent, 175 Wabash Ave, Uhicago. 





1887. 


——-SELECT, 


Price, $1.26 
By Rev. Dr. F. N. 


) Wirieg 1887, 


A ComMENTARY ON THR INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY-ScHootr, LESSONS. 


Explanatory, Mlustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Il'ustrations. Charts, Library 
ferences, Suggestions to ‘lea-he 


and Two Finely-co'ored Maps. 


; Interleaved Edition. $2 00. 
and M. A- PELOUBET. 





~ 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 
1. TEACHERS’ CLASS-BOOK AND COLLECTION ENVELOPE, Together, $1 
per dozen ; separately, each, 50 cts. per dozen. 
2. COMPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD BOOK. 
Secretaries, or Treasurers. Prive (30 classes). $1 ; (6) classes). $1 50 


3. SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY REGISTER. Arranged for 50 classes, $1. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


For use of Superintendents 





GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 
{2 To Superintendents and Teachers.—If you have never used this Series, 
will you give it a trial?_a@g 
- The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. Price, 2 cents @ year. 
“ “- “ “ “ cents . 


2. the Intermediate Quacterly, 

3. The Children’s Qoarterly. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. “ 46 cents ” 
4. The Lituke Ones’ Quarierly Mary J.Capron. (New.) “ 36 cents a 
5. Teachers’ Editions of 1 and 2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Each, “ 4) cents ” 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. “ 44 cents 9 
i. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8.\0 a year; single copies, monthly, “ 8 cents ? 





W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 





KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS. 


WITH 
STANDS IN 
EBONY, 
ASH, 
CHERRY, 
AND 
MAHOGANY. 


| KLACKNER’S 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


THE COMMUNICANTS, by JuLes Breton. 
CHORISTER BOYS, by.F M. SPIRGLE. 
HE WELCOME STSP, aftera Painting by Jenniz 
BROWNSCOMBE (& companion to * Watching and 


Waiting ”’). 

WEEN THE FLOWING TIDE COMES IN, and many 
others. 

All Engravings and Btebings published by me are 


prtected by copyright. 
Sen: for price-list, and for pamphlet on “ Proofs and 
Prints.” 


C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, 








NEW YORK. 
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work, type-setting, and office ex- \ 


PRIESTLEY'S GAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
ful folds of Indian draperies ; and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled 
Board,”’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

all the principal dealers in the Jarge cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 

Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O’ Neill & Co., and others, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has been quite easy 
during the week, excepting on one or two 
days, when there was a Clear effort to pro. 
duce striagency. The result was not 
sufficlently successful to encourage a 
repetition of this questions ble tactics. The 
time seems to have passed, this season, for 
the {otroduction of such means in order 
so influence prices in the markets. The 
bank reserves are no longer shrinking, 
but, on the contrary, are increasing, and 
the flow of currency is toward the centers, 
having performed the annual function 
of moving the crops to the markets 
and of furalshing therefor the supply 
of general merchandise to the country. 
The fall trade is largely over, and the 
principal activity now in trade is in the 
cecal markets, the shipments of various 
products abroad, and in the iron trade 
There is no question about the coal and 
{ron trades; they are both of them ina 
very healthy and prosperous condition 
and promise well for the coming year. 
The cold season is opening with consid- 
erable severity in the West and North. 
west, and there are predictions that the 
winter will be a close one, which is favor- 
able to the coal traffic. Expors from 
the New York port, this week, are 
not as large as they were a week ago, 
when they were over $8 000 000. Sterling 
exchange Is again weak, and about admits 
of a continuance of the specie movement 
this way. The gold arrivals last week 
were little Jess than $3 000,000, and this 
week over $1,000 000 has been received. 
These large shipments of the precious 
metals are a confirmation of our statement 
a week ago that the forelgn markets are 
absorbing our securities ; for the condition 
of international mercantile trade doesn’t 
admit of such a balance in our favor to be 
settled by gold transfers. We empha- 
sized in our remarks a week ago the 
unquestioned tendency of this security 
movement, and it is plain that we did 
not exaggerate {ts volume. It {s not to 
be wondered at that forelgn capitalfste 
look with growing favor on the prospect: 
ive aud relative values of our stocks and 
bonds—the prospective, because of the 
flourishing conditions now becoming 
more and more evident every month; 
the relative, because of the overburdened 
indebtedness of European Governments, 
An expert has been making a close ex- 
amination into the financlal condition 
of France, and finds that, for twelve 
years, there has been an average 
annual deficit of about 400,000,000 francs. 
This deficit for the time named has 
reached over 4,800010000 francs, or a 
sum larger than the whole interest- 
bearing debt of the United States. The 
present crisis in the French Government 
is due to this startling development, for it 
must be remembered that this increase 
has taken place during years of almost 
uninterrupted peace in the French Re- 
public. During the time named the 
United States has pald off nearly a thous- 
and million dollars of its debt. Quite a 
contrast {s here presented between the 
financial resources of the two republics. 
Supplementing this condition of French 
finances comes the statement of Russia’s 
bankrupt condition; her debt is now 
5,600,000,000 rubles, on which there fs an 
annual interest payment of 261,000,000 
rubles. On top of this fearful showing, 
Russia is trying to negotiate an additional 
loan, agalnst which the ‘“‘German Ga 
zatte,” the leading German financial paper, 
warns the German financlers. Even Eng- 
land adds to rather than diminishes her 
debt. In the face of such fiscal exhibl- 
tions by the Governments of Europe, it 1s 
perfectly natural for European capital to 
pause. A marked contrast to these 
deplorable conditions is found in our own 
Government, for we are still seeking in 
vain to reduce our revenues, which are 
80 large that they embarrass us. We pre- 
dict a very extensive influx of foreign 
Capital for the next five years, and an 
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a degree that we cannot now anticipate or 
credit. 

The feature of the security market this 
week is arise in the Vanderbilt stocks: 
Lake Shore some three per cent.; Mich. 
igan Central an equal amount, and 
others more or less. The confident state 
ment is made that Lake Shore will pay 
two anda half per cent. for the six months, 
and Michigan Central an equal amount. 

Owing to storms in the West the earn- 
ings of the trunk Ines in the Northwest 
are less this ycar than last, and are likely 
to fall off during the remainder of the 
year, but not seriously. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 





Loans, increase.............665 $2,711,500 
Specie, decrease. .............65 1,155,700 
Legal tenders, increase... ‘ 308,700 
Deposits, increase......... ... 861,00) 

» GOCTOBHE .........005 1,062,250 


This leaves the surplus reserve at little 
less than $9,000 000. The priactpal feat- 
ure ig the expansion of joans for the 
week. WALL STREET, 








IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS, 


When you visit New York, stop at the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Ave., kept on the European plan, Very 
centraliy located fur either transient or permanent 
guests; near the Grand Centra! Depot, and quite 
accessible by either elevated or surface raliroads, 
also by stages which pass the door every few min- 
utes. This magnificent hotel is elezantly furnished 
and has splendid public parlors for ladies and gen 
tlemen, smoking rooms, biltiard rooms, private din 
ng rooms, etc., etc. It has rooms varying in price 
from $1 per day upwards, also superior accommoda 
tions for families wishing to make either long or 
short stays. The restaurant is unsurpassed, and the 
prices reasonable. 





ANET6°o 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
STORM LAKE, 10WA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its finan 
cial article, says: * The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and irust Company of Storm 

Lake, lowa, are secured by Deposit with the an at 
politan Trust nenes of New York of mortgage 
on improved pro i= the West—princ 7! in 
lowa. The Fidelit ty Co mpany is indorsed tome 
of the best known ers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William Street, 
New York. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
inTSREeTt GLAKAN Pay- 
e semiannually at the rte Na- 

tonal Bank, Boston, » Secured b; 
» oie Mortgage on Improved omen 
arms, Worth several times the face of 
the 4 van pe | increasing in value. efer 
ences ; Central Nat. Bank, Norwalk, 
Conn, Olerk Co. Bank, Asbiand, Kansas; Meade 
Co Bank, Meade Center, Kansas; Hon. 4. B, My- 
gate. Nat. Bank Fxamiuer, New "Milford, Conn: ; 
on. James W. Hyatt, State Bank eee Nor 

waik,Conn, Correspondence solicitea. 


CHAS, P. WOODBURY, Ashland, Kansas, 


The American Investment Company, of * 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital of $600,- 
“0, gurpine 875,000, offers first Morigage 
drawing seven per cent., both rrincipal aud 
ines fully guaranteed. ing 6 per cent. 1U-year 
Debenture Bonds secured 15 per cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held * trust by toe Mercantile 
Trast Company, N. ¥. 5 per vent. certificates of 
Geposit for periu is 18, OF oue year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Rasspe st. N. ¥. 

. Ormaby, ¥ Vice- ce-Pres. and General eral Manager. 


7%! %SA 0 ever ES% 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bends, fam | 
7Tto8 per cees. Soup apaeal Inter. meorent. 
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y In sums of 8300 
and upwards, on 
FAK WS in the famous PUGET 

SOUND District. County. and 
{municipal securities to net 10 p. ¢ 


NET. B DOWNING &CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. SEATTLE. Wash’n Py 


ASOUvIDQ@*FeErR cen] 


Per annum, _ fir-t mortgages on_ productive 
Real Estate, taene ‘pprovet by Tacoma Na 
tional Bank BEST OF KkFeRENCFS EAST AND 

Correspond ence Soilcited. Address 
G N, Tacoma, Wash, Ter. 

















absorption of our good securities here, to 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





THE 
PHCENIX 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, = CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


SE COMET AR: 3.5. cnc cS eccctess $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,334,932 36 
a Ea a ee 921,814 62 

TOTAL ASSETS.......... $4,488,220 70 





H. KELLOGG, President. A, W. JILLSON,Vice-Pree. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’ pdt G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 


a! M, MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t "t West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O. 


¥.SPEAR,Ast’t Gen’l Ag't W est. Dep't, Cine cinnati,O. 
A. E.MA L.. Gen’) Ag’t PacificDept, Franciaco. 





i | Vv EST POR” en 8 reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


PERKINS, L. H. mi to 
FM. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. See ~ 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250, 000. 00 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the C 
pany’s Ten year Debent based upon its ha: a up 
Capital and Assets of ove 0) ,0U0. No Losses, E 
years Experience with lute satisfaction to over 
1,500 Investors. Send for circulars. fo rms ane full in- 
formation; Branc): Offices in N.Y. City and Alvany 
N. ¥. Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine * Son, Agenis’ 




















A HANDSOME WEDDING, DISTUBAT, 
OR HOLIDAY -IDAY PRESENT 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURG. 







Combining « Parlor, Library, 
Gmoking, Reclining or In- 
mo LOUNGE, BED 


Price, $7.00 


and up, —, stamp 
for Ca 
Pe nn “y all parte 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished witn the Automatic Coach Brake, 
and Retailed at our Wholesale Factory Prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, ten weeks’ pe master either of these 

languages reg Aa for = day and business corm 

versation, b OSENTHAL’S celebrated 

MEISTER CHAFT'S SYSTEM Terms, $5. ety 

books of each language, with privilege of answers to 

¥ estions, and correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 
= 4 Mearns Liberal terms to Teachers. 


we +, 
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‘| Gaui table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


quasemiond Farm Mortgages 








CES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, urt Street brs n Nat. Bank, BOS 
PHILADELPHIA. 112S. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk. JPHILADELPNIA 


KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, Pasi. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CIT¥ 
For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


iA Sepa 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
peed WiLL ace BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 

















4 LIN‘OIS 
on Ry £-5t-Loule A od 
ANBAS CITY MEN. $ Co.) 


[Topekaf—} 
CHI 30, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIG RAILWAY 


reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
efpal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 





which invites and facilitates travel and trafic in either 
direction between the Atlautic and Pacific 
The Rock Island main line and bra unches include Chi- 


- 0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, ria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock Island, in Llinois; Davenport, Muse ating, 
Washingt on, Fz eld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Li 
a lowa City, De 23 Moines, Indianola, Winte rset, at. 
antic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harl: an, Guthrie Centre and 
henna il Bluffs. in lowa; Gallatin, Tre snton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas ( City, in Missouri; Leavenwe orth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albe rt Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 


hundreds of interme diate c ities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Gatoas 0, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 

g Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and peating and fishing gr ounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota, The rich wheat flelds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers supe- 


rior induceme nts to travelers between Cinc innati, in- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. Joseph 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minne: Apolis, St. 


7 and intermediate points. All c lasses of patrons, 
cially families, ladies and children, receive from 
cials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 

respectful courte: sy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Map’, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

&. R. CABLE. E. 8T. JOHN, E. A. Ss 

Pres’t & Gea’! M’y’r. AsetGen'l M'y'r. Gen] Tka & Pass 
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L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


c.w. — Treas. 


PTIONS:NVESTORS 


E 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACECD 


WRENCE * KANSAS @ 


F, M. PERKINS, Pres, 





Capital Stock Fay $250,000.00. 


Assets, $652,246.02. 





IR ST 0, FIRST Mortgage 
bar | E aeate L a nw 
which are Guaran 

THE ordinary ton thoy to int. taxes, title wete. 





f investment. They combine a good 


SECOND (yp ,y1110 67 


THE Absolutely 


THIRD“ TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, cecured (1) by the deposit 

of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLL A KS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
of Debentures; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


$1X HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS *: 


rate of interest with Prompt Pay me nt and Absolute Safety. 
in Sevan ean hold the Original Mortgage Papers as_heretofore, or they can be held by the Le 


gally Constituted T t d the i tor still derive all the benef 
aiubseaeen GREATER SECURITY -abasuseneeniee r4 sare - pure oh eft THE DEBENTURES. 
ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


ap tepiomy encom FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS. ence,and fullinformation. 


LOANS { 
known as 
**Series D.” 


» been growing in favor for many 
, and are now the most popu- 


Send for circulars, refer- 





To proveet the public fom Cousrenverrs or ‘Iurra- J 
z tions of our Barper's Ban fff 
Soap, we have obtained a 
wm Copyright for our Show 
3 wad Box Labels, | /f 


‘a / and have also secur 
BMMLIBNESEO — annexed Trade Mar 
M 









yy 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS C 
Manufacturers for 50 years of the ** Grove 


A SAD SIGHT 


reg ret trying it. 


stamp for trial : sample. 


° LASTONBURY, CON 
Yan kee” and other celebratod ceotng deeen, 


Children or adults suffering wit 
“CHAPPED HANDS.’ . 

Many years e xpe rience has proved that 
* Chapping ~Se Hands” and all rough, 
hess of the skin is prevented b using 
WILLIAMS’ BARBEks’ BAR SOAP. 

Whils not originally designed for the 
Toilet, its great purity, and the healing and 
exquisite e mollie nt properties which it pos+ 
sesses, have given this article a wide popu- 
larity asa TOILETSOAP. You will never 


Ask your Druggist for it or send 2 ceng 
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OBITUARY. 
SRE 


A message came last week announcing 
the death of Mrs. Jennie Dods. For 
many years she had been ‘collector’ 
for The Cbristian Union in New York 
and Brooklyn. She was a thorough bust- 
ness woman, loyal to every interest con- 
nected with this publication, and faithful 
in the discharge of the duties intrusted 
to her. But a few days since at her 
work with a zealous earnestness, now her 
busy bands and active brain are at rest. 
Hundreds of subscribers will miss her yearly 
visits, bringing, as she always did, an atmos- 
phere of vigorous energy. She died on 
Thanksgiving Day, of paralysis caused by 
some obscure kidney disease. She bad re- 
tired from the merry family group, and when 
called an hour afterward was found sitting 
in her chair, perfectly unconscious and gasp- 
ing for breath. A physician was instantly 
summoned, but his efforts to revive her 
were perfectly unavailing, and in a few 
minutes she was dead. She was about ifty- 
eight years old, and was a native of Cape 
Cod, where she was taken for burial. 
SRE a 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
ig one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 

For 20 years Henry F. Balcom, of Shirley 
Mass , suffered with rheur atism. He found no 
relief till he took Ho.d’s Sarsapar ila. 

Piso’s Kemedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is not aliquid orasnuff. 5) cents 

THosE who preach, lecture, declatm, or sing, will 
and do find Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar the 
speediest re storattve of the voice in cases of hoarse- 


ness. It also cures conghs and sore throat Aad 
and completely Sold by all Druggists at 25c. 
andi. 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. a, 
tke’« Toothache Dror curein 1 Minna Se 
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"MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—C. H. Cutler, lately of Farmington, Me., has 
been installed as pastor of the First Church in 
Bangor. 

—John Salmon, of Yorkville Church in Toron- 
to, Ontario, hss resigned, his advocacy of the 
“faith cure ” belrg unacceptable to many of 
his congregation 

—W. A. Lynch, of Springfield, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the Plain Street Church, 
Newark, N. a 

—E. A. Reed, of Springfield, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Second Church of Holyoke, 
Mass. 


—R M. Keyes, of Ludington, Mich., has 
received a cal! to Portland 
—E. K. Herrington has received a call to 


Cedar Springs and Sand Lake, Mich. 
—E. H. Burt accepts a call to Armada, Mich. 
—Allen Clark, of Marchester, Vt., has re- 
signed. 
—H. P. Page accepts a call to Gaylord, Kau 
—W. W. Fay accepts a call to Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
—F. H. Boynton. of Rye, N. H., has received g 
call to West Newbury, Mass. 
—T. M. Davies accepts a call to the Pavilion 
Church, Biddeford, Me 
—Johu B. Bidwell has received acall to Car- 
pentersville, ill. 
—J.W.Todd accepts a call to Barnesville, 
Minn 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
—J. E. Wood has been installed at Briery, Va 
—A.C. Kay accepts a call to East Tawas, 
Mich. 
—George A. Beattie has been installed as pas- 
tor of the First Church at Lansing, Mich 
—H. A. Newell, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
accepted a call from the First Church of Salem- 
Ore. 
—A. B. Brice, D.D , has been installed as pas- 
tor of the church at Groveport, Ohio. 
—J.©. Nightingale, of Port Jefferson, N. Y., 
has resigned. 
—Frederick G. Clark, D D , died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on November 18. 
—A.T. Wolfe, of Mattoon, IlL., 
and will go to Alton. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—W. H. M. Stewart, LLD., rector of St. 
Andrew's Church, West Philadelphia, Pa., died 
on November 24 

—wW. B. Walker has become a‘sociate rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

—H. N. Powers has been chosen rector of 
Christ Church, Sparkill, N. Y. 

—Edward Colloque, of Tremont, Ohio, has 
been called to the rectorship of Grace Church 


has resigned 


OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Hilary Bygrave was installed as pastor of the 
Unitarian church! at Belmont, Mass , on Novem- 
ber 18. 

—Charles Chauncey Sewall, the oldest mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Unitarian Association, 
died in Medfield, Mass., on November 21, at the 
age of eighty-five. 








THE COURT FOOL. 
From the German. 
The king and many a jovial lord 
Sat gathered round the festive board, 
While Snaff, the court fool, scatter-brained, 
Their excellencies entertained 
At his swift sallies, pranks, and quips, 
Broad laughter strained their easeful lips — 
But one guest sat in study brown, 
With dull, grave eyes still looking down. 
** Now, prithee,”’ quoth Sir Silverscarf 
Unto the king, *‘ what ails that dwarf? 
When we with mirth are overcome, 
Why doth he sit so stiff and glum?” 
“ This is the point, ** exclaimed the king ; 
** That is my other court fool, Sting, 
And this is his half-holiday— 
He may enjoy in his own way.” 
—{Selected. 
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COLLAR 
And Pair of Cuffs. 


Indispensable economical hot ather. 
Made of cloth, sad are completely” § REVERS IBLE. 
Correct stating si. 


REVIRSIBLE COLLAR Uh. 1 Kilby Street, boston, Maus 


= you CONSUMPTION 


cough ae = Bie, Aeon Use eee aes sean yw 
elay — many worst.cases, and 
remedy Le ee a ey the pend ey yan tu eo dis- 


Soin ite ae whet allelectaiie ta at Druggists E 


HINDERCORNS = foo." 
&e. 15 cts. at Druggists. 




















The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assim!- 
lated food Indicated in all weak and inflamec 
conditions of the digestive organs, either i 
infants or adults 

Ge It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, baving been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


“£° M3128 Yor an Infant for $1.0U. 
EASLLY sHEPAHED. At Druggists, 25c.. 50c., $1 
$2 A valuable pamphlet on“ The Nutrition gy 
Infante and Invalides” sent free on anplication. 
Wetts, Rionarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt 





The VALUE of 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Is measured by its usefulness. 
EVERYBODY WRITES: 


Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


“Is the best wetting implement in the 


wo 
—JULIUS Witcox, “Journalist, New York. 
BECAUSE 
Ist. “It in aweve ready 
—E. G BLACKFORD, “Fish Com’r, N. Y. 
2d. ‘It is the simplest” 
—Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit. 
ea; Hever out of order in a year’s con- 
use.’ 
—Rev. W. . Harris, D.D., Pishop M. E. 
Church, N. 
4th. “7 Bn ‘do vot dirty the flogers.” 
—Mr. Henry Lapoucusre, Editor London 
Truth, Eng. 
5th. “It is by far the best for steady use.” 
—KEpwakbD Cary, New York Times 
6th. “It is worth a thousand dollars to 
me 
—J. 3. Hatsey, Vice-Pres. Manhattan Life 
Ins. Co., N. ¥. 
It is made in four (4) styles and seven (7) 
> sizes in each, and you can have Frey? choice. 
Bay it for a Christmas present to yourself 
or some friend. It is sure to please, and will 
be kept and used for years 
Send for an illustrated Priee-list at once, 
and get what you want early 


AGENTS WANTED, 
Mention THE CuRisTIan Union, 
L. E. Waterman, Sole M’f’r, 
155 Broadway, New York. 
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The Ides! Pocket, for pens and - 
oe reset pocket with leather cover, 
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UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


eS } one i me wlerhe embrac 
‘Aretivecture,ete. ‘Bend 
og 3 I and hate a oer 7,000 sak 


‘tout & PHOTOGRAPH co,, 
338 Washington St., Bosten. Maes. 
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and complete the fork. 
witbin ten days. This i¢ 


NEWSPAPER 5 38:3 SiH 
AGVERTISING 2c", Scares 
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“Where's my Christmas number?’ 


This is little Tanabe Gengero, who lives in 
Japan, and he is only one of the thousands 
of children in all parts of the world to whom 
St. NICHOLAS goes every month—children in 
Siam, and Ceylon, and Zanzibar, in Russia, 
and Iceland, and Queensland. It takes six 
copies to sup poly the household of the Prince 
of Wales, and the children of the Empress of 
Austria and the Queen of Italy are said to 
have been brought up on 8r. NicHoLas. Are 
there any boys and giris in America who do 
not seeit? The Christmas issue is a great 
number, and it costs only 25 cents. Dealers 
and the publishers take subscriptions—$3.00 
ayear. Is there any better Christmas pres- 
ent for a boy or girl ? 

Tue Century Co., N. Y. 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT VALUE. 

High-class proof Etchings, costing, 
with suitable frame, from $10 up- 
ward. Specialty of rarities unpro- 
curable elsewhere. Visitors invited 
to call and examine. A new illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue, by 
mail, price 10 cents ; ready December 
10th. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 
and 23 East 16th Street 
Square), New York. 


London, 
(Union 





New Music f for Christmas. 


GOOD TIDINGS. Sop. ortun., Solo ae Quar. 
(Octavo)........ H P. Danks. 20c 
HOSANNA TO KING “DAVID’S SON. Alto 
Solo and Quar. or Cho. (Octavo) Waud. 20c 
LET YOTR MINGLING VOICES RISE. Solos 
and Qauar, or Uno, (Uctavo)....folden 20c 
SHOUT THE GLAD TIDINGS! Solos and 
Quar. or Cho. (Octavo). . Williams. 20c 


New Christmas Carols. 


HAIL. OUR KING........ ............ Danks. 5c 
OUR CHRISTMAS GREETING ........ Danks. 5¢ 
JESUS, OUR LORD .. ... ........... Danks. 50 
THE INFANT SAVIOUR. Children’s Service. 
BEA... bqens c.00 0 acpdds ones} <cereh anks. 5¢ 
CAROL LOUDLY, CAROL SWEETLY. 
De Koven. 5c 


Send for a Christmas Circular. 


WM. A. POND & C0,, 


25 Union Square, - - New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED 








at the rat- of 13 Yr -— ef a cent a Mine. for 
100 Circulation ! e afyersiooment will appesr 
in bat a single weed of au y pepe. and consequently 

will be placed before One lfon different mews- 
per parchasers ;—or Five Le ge READERS, ff it 


will accommodate about seventy. ve 
Address with copy of advertisement and 
eheck or send 3) cents for ik of 176 8. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Sr., 


The BABCOCK 


A\Fire Extinguisher. 


A sentinel that never sleeps! 
The only powerful, effective, and 
reliable Extinguisher extant. 
$F. HAYWARD & 00., Gen’l B Agents, 


407 Broadway, NewYork. 


Ew York. 
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Dr. ROBINSON’S NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


Laudes 
CDomini 





Galena: IL 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO.N. Y,. 
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Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go oss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster’ s Pictionary, IER full particulars address 


re CA 
P. O. Box 239, esey St., New York. 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


R HEAD AND HEART, 


"By. John] B. Gough. - 


¥is last and crowning life Bi hag fall of thrilli ater 
humor and pathos. 
ter and — Wea sigh te ei To it is edaee 


Bore, . ioe Agente W Ma rite iy: and HAS tts 


ping ott = nagnee. * Write for eircalan ey 
ve a cig rite for circulars 
A. D. oe ene & O0., Hartford, Gono. 





net taken 


pins. To aviekly introduee, price only 


Address, H. TammMeEn, Mineralogist, 


dian Relics, etc. 


ELSON’s 


Sunday School Books and Saris 


Approved by al! Evangelical Denomire* +~ 
Burp rox GaTaLosvs. 


T. NELSON & SONS.42 Bieocker 8°. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The first concert this season of the 
Philharmonic Club of New York City 
was given on the evening of Tuesday, 
November 23, at Chickering Hall, and 
drew together a large audience, which 
heard with evident delight the pro- 
gramme arranged for the occasion. The 
feature of greatest interest was the beau- 
tiful Schumann Quintette, an extended 
mention of which was given in these col- 
umns recently. The work was played 
admirably, with fine precision, and rare 
clearness and delicacy of phrasing. The 
plano part of the quintette—which is, by 
the way, quite a concerto in itself—was 
played by Mr. Paul Tidden, of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Tidden, barring a slight exaggeration 
of manner, which was, perhaps, the result 
of nervousness, gave a delightful in- 
terpretation of the plano-score, and the 
varying nature of his performance afford- 
ed a fine illustration of the difference be- 
tween the plano soloist who has the entire 
resources of the instrument at his disposal 
and the consclentfous accompanist who 
has, in playing with other instruments, to 
subordinate in part his dom{nant charac- 
ter as soloist. ‘The demands of the quin- 
tette tested Mr. Tidden in both capacities, 
and he showed the spirit of the conscfen- 
tous artist in filling the requirements of 
each. His appearance at the concert 
pleasantly recalled his fine playing of the 
great Schumann concerto {n A minor, op. 
54, at one of the Brooklyn Pailharmonte 
concerts last year. There were other con- 
certed numbers of less intrinsic interest. 
although admirably played, by the Club, 
and Mrs. Emil Gramm contributed some 
German songs. The next concert of the 
Club will be on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 4 





Since the writing of ‘‘ Aida” and the 
“Manzoni Requiem,” Veriil’s muse has 
been almost inactive. But within a year 
public interest has been aroused by the 
statement that Verdi was at work upop 
an opera based upon Shakespeare’s play 
of ‘‘Othello,” and now the work is 
finished and will very shortly be produced. 
A recent paragraph from the ‘‘ London 
Times” says : 

“A letter from Milan states that prepara 
tions are being actively pushed forward at 
La Scala for the production of Verdi’s new 
opera. The designs for the scenery, deco 
rations, and costumes are completed. Signor 
Faccio, the director of the orchestra, has 
been to 8t. Agata on a visit to the composer, 
and has carefully examined the score with 
him. He speaks enthusiastically of the 
work. ‘The singers who are to create the 
parts at the first representation — Mme. 
Pantaleoni, Signori Tamagno, Maurel, and 
Navarrini—are to go to St. Agata shortly ir 
order to study their parts under Verdi's 
superintendence. There is no overture, only 
& symphonic introduction descriptive of a 
storm. The libretto, the work of Boito, the 
author of ‘ Mefistofele,’ is said to follow 
Shakespeare’s lines very closely, and is repre- 
sented as much above the ordinary level of 
such works. lt would appear that the title 
of the opera has not yet been settled. Fora 
iong time it was talked about under the name 
of ‘Iago;’ now it would seem that Verdi 
inclines to retain the name of ‘Othello.’ 
One of Rossini’s most esteemed operas bears 
this name.”? 


It is welcome news that Rembrandt's 
famous picture, ‘‘ The Gilder,” which has 
been in this country now for over a year, 
is at last to be shown to the public by Mr 
Schaus, although even now a definite date 
is not appointed. With this work on ex- 
hibition, and also Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ 
Before Pilate,” the local annual exhibition 
Will be quite thrown in the shade. 

M. Munkacay {s being lionized by his 
countrymen in this city, and is receiving 
attention generally that would turn the 
head of an ordinary man. Meantime his 
great picture is visited daily by many 
people who sit in reverential silence before 


the huge canvas, and marvel at the artist’s 
skill. 

M. Munkacsy made himseif acquainted 
with one American custom at least, by 
taking a Thanksgiving dinner at Dzel- 
monico’s on Thursday last. 








NOT SO FOOLISH AS IT SEEMS. 


“The way to keep well is never to allow 
any ailment that attacks your system to 
reach a chronic stage,’’ were the words of a 
distinguished Jecturer before the students of 
the College of Physicians and Sargeons in 
New York. The young men thought the 
teacher guilty of a literary ‘‘bull,’’ but 
before the end of the clinic the old pro 
fessor showed how clearly susceptible of 
proof were his words. The secret of longevity 
is chiefly found in promptitude in arresting 
disease. The value of Compound Oxygen, 
as made by Drs. Starkey & PaLen, 1,529 
Arch Street, Philade!phia, Pa, in checking 
the progress of many forms of disease in their 
earlier stages and before chronic conditions 
arise, has been established by years of the 
severest test. Warning indications always 

precede the development of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and Waeumatism. Do 
not overlook or neglect them. Grapple with 
the enemy while it is weak. Send fora 
pamphlet on the Home Treatment. Itissent 
gratuitously to every applicant. 


The “Beacon” Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat’d Aug. 17, 1836, 
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This cut shows the work 
ing of the basket. 

A. Handle for dumping. 

B. Lever for shaking. 

C, Draught slide. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOOK PARLOR GRATE (0, 


18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


DRESS REFORM 


Garments. 
JERSEY FITTING KNIT 


ait ii 
Coe canwent9 


In Silk, Weo!, Merioo, ard 
Gauze, 
Perfect in Fit and the most 
Desirable in Market. 





Baeg Waist 





Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 


Send for Iilustrat- 
ed Catalogue. 
MISS BATES, 
One Flight, 
47 Winter St., 
Boston. 





FOR INVALIDS. 
We make a spe- 
clalty of every- 
thing for the com 
fort of. invalids, 
such as the 
Rest and Bed Tray 
shown in the cut, 
















oA salle ey i 

Crutches, sanitary Kuvver Goods, invalids’ Beds, 
Commodes, c.g Our Illustrated Catalogue of 80 
neges sent 
Sargent Whe! Co. ., 8144816 Broadway, New York. 








Are all more or less affected by catarrh. The eyes 
become inflamed, red, and watery, wita dull, heavy 
pain between them; there are roaring. buzzing 
noises in the ears, and sometimes the hearing is 
affected ; the noze is a severe sufferer, with its con- 
stant uncomfortable discharge, bad bveath, and loss 
of the sense of smell. All these disagreeable symp- 
toms disappear when the disease ia cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia, which expels from the blood the im 
purity from which catarrh arises, tones and restores 
the diseased organs to health, and bulids up the 
whole system. 


Catarrh in the Head 


“* [have suffered with catorrh in my head for years, 
and paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines. 
I was weak, and my eyes were so sore that I could 
not sew or read much. I began te take Hood's Sar 
saparilla and now my catarrhis nearly cured, the 
weakness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good 
—tin fact, | feel like another person. Hood’s “arsapa- 
rillais the only medicine that has done me perma- 
nent good.” Mars. A. CUNSINGHAM, Providence, R. L 

“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilia for catarrh with 
very satisfactory results. I received more perma- 
nent benefit from it than from any other remedy.” 
M. E. Reap, Wauseon, Ohio. 

N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World,” 


ASK YOUR GROCER 





- 
' TRADE MARK 


ELAM 





‘Dor Trade-Hark Hams © 





Eyes Ears Nose’ 


——=3, 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT. 


There is NOTHINC that canbe 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
Al l be ar th is 


Medallion 
Trade-Mar rk 
= ( 

“| 





Ours are the only Machines chanen an she: u wed with 


°o RISK T TO HEALTH. 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK, 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST, 








ORGANS. 





Highest Honors at all Great oun Exhibiti 
aineteen years. 100 styles. HF. aah kas 
Payments, or Rented. Cata Ad 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced ana 
perfected by Masom & Hawn, {s conceded by com 
int judges to constitute a radical ad edvance in Piano 


orte construction. 
Do not uire one-quarter as much tuning as Piano: 
generally eacriptive Catalogne by mail 





ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohioage 
46 BE. 14th Bt. (Onion &q,), . Y 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


: [es Warren Co., New Jersey. 


RE *sEDEAF 


PECK’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Eak DRUMS Porfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
drum, Invisible, comfortable and always in position. All 
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AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTEO 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAG, AS IN CUTS 


A little higher in pr -abut of worwalled quality. | 


RUPTURE. 


The belief that RUPTURE is not CORABLE 
arises mainly from IGNORANCE. TRO=SES 
made from steel bound bows and elastic web are NO 
GOOD. They increase rather than diminish the 
difficulty because they are not made on sclentific 
principles, nor are they in practice worth a cent. 
The TRUE PRINCIPLE or POWER to be &E- 
CURED, must be “UP-LIFTING” or NO 
CURE; noteven SAFETY [8 SECURED, We 
declare boldly thatW HITE’S PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS FILLS THE BILL; PRESSURE IN- 
WARD and UPWARD ;no POWER on BACK, 
BONE, or CHORD. Seeing is believing. Nocharge 
for consultation or pamphlets. Noexcuse either for 
remaining in peril. Call or address 


WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS CO., 


695 AND 697 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
Rooms 21, 22, 23. Take elevator. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






A Cold in the — 
Fever, &c. 50cen 





_Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th* 





A dwertizemens in The Christian Union.’ 


PATENTS 





FP. A. LEHMANN, Souicitor of Parents, Washington, D. 
No charge unless patent issecured, Send for Circular, 


| Mention this 5 per er. 
| How ard ¢ hair CO., New Haven, Conn, 


conversation even whispers heard distinetly. Send for 


ae with testimonials, FREE, Addréssoralloa 
° X, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 









(Reclining.) 
See, A Priceless Boon to 
5 those who are un- 


Kaa ~+ 


Ne oy "3 


Circular to 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.W heat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Ask for A ite Braud ouly 
Registered Trade Mark.) 
reakfast 
B eakias PATENTED. 


| For sale by all Grocers. Send for 

circulars, etc., to THe CeREALS 

M’r’e Co., 83 Murray Street, N. ¥ 
(Inc orporate + 1875.) 


Cereals. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL‘ 


for Churches, Schoois, etc ; als 
Chimes and Peals for more thas 
half a century noted for superiority 
over al) others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu: 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
VENDVUTEH 6 TEY Cetin # 


McShane Beil Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimrs AnD Pras for © BURGESS a 

Send for Price ane C atalog 






















Mention this pa aper 


H. VcSHAN 
‘Walco Bo 
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“INDESTRUGTIBLE” 
ENCLISH 


FY 
%, 
* 
© 
as 
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MARKING [NK. am. 


(BLACK BALL BRAN BALL BRAND)- 
NO PREPARATIONINO HEAT! ? | f 
Absolutely Indelible, Pr. 25c. 





o ALF. Freeman, 46 Murray St, N.Y. 








A STRETCHER for holding the 
clothing while marking, given | | 
FREE to each Purchaser. ¥ 
DAN’ LIUDSON 2S0N, L'd, LONDOW. 
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AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS ; | F\ ii 
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$. | Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican All Impurities Removed. Pre. 
are ee it To pos aga 
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DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 
L. C. HOPKINS Manager. 





DR. JAEGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING fs called san- 
atory, not because the garments are “ medicated,” 
but because they are made of a material prov 
by Nature for the clothing of ananimal. A material, 
therefore, endowed with properties (non-conduc- 
timty to heat and permeabuity to moisture) which 
make it auxiliary to the functions of that great 
HEALTH -REGULATING ORGAN, the Human Skin, 

The garments are all made of absolutely pure 
wool, and of every description for men, women ,and 
children. 

The material is also woven, cut, and made with 
special reference to its relations to the body, ana- 
tomically and physiologically. 

Every garment, therefore, made under the Jaeger 
System is sanatory—that is, conducive to heaith, 
preserving, improving, and restoring it. 

The Underwear manufactured from “ Stockinet,” 
a beautifully woven texture of natural, gray, un- 
dyed wool, is fine, soft, “*smoo'b as silk,” does not 
“irritate the skin,” can be worn with the greatest 
comfort in summer and winter. 

Writing of this Underwear, Dr. Hart. President 
of the National Health Society of Great Britain, 
says : “ J consider tt a contrioution to Hygiene of the 
highest tmportance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
the SaNaTory Socks, keep the feet ciean, fresh, dry, 
and warm ‘fee from corns and other feet 
troubles.” 

W. Leonarp, of Bristol, Eng., says: 

“Till I used your boots, I never knew what it was 
to have warm feet in the winter,” and of the 

SANATORY HATS, which keep the forehead dry 
and cool, the same writer states: “It is the most 
comfortable hat I] have ever had.” 

THE SANATORY BEDDING. of pure, undyed Wool 
or Camel-Hair, ts protective against coid and chills, 
and highly conducive to sound, restfal sleep, eape 
cially for rson® suffering from insomnia an 
neuralgic affections. 

All these materials are free from norious dyes, and 
especially designed with reference to “e, beauty, 
comfort, and convenien -e, in all which respects the 

uaranteed Jaeger garments are pronounced by the 

ighest medical authorities to be greatly superior 
to those made of eny other fabrics. Catalogues of 
prices sent by mail. Prompt attention d to mail 
orders. References by permission: Messrs H. B. 
CLaFiis & Co., New York; Bask OF THE METROPO- 
Lis, New York; Messrs 8. V. Ware & Uo., Bankers, 
No. 7 Wall ttreet; Messrs. Kesster & Co., 
No. 68 Wall Street. July, 1886. 





OFFICE OP THD 


ATLANTIC 
Motual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 188¢- 
The Trustees, in Conformity to Ue Charter of & 


uary, Ay ty hd ‘5, $8,770,004 x 
Losses paid during the Selgin f= Me ta 


Saree 89,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recetvable 1,508,145 58 
CGesh in Bank........... Dobe tobe dbo 897 








tis Fourth of May 
By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
— TRUSTEES 8 r 
D LPH LEM 
eaikles DENNIS, ROBERT MINTURN 
W. HB MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED RICE H. COSSITT, 
ae RAVEN, YuLLAM BRYCE, 
OHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN Bars, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 
THOS, B CODDINGTON, JOAN L. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ° X. N 
HORACE GKAY GEORGE BLIS&, 
LLIAM K. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WiLtis WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
y IBAA 
OHN D. HEWLETT, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
H. WEBB, ANSON W. BARD 
P. BURDETT, THOMAS 
W. COBLizs, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 24 Vice-President. 
& A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CARPETS. 


TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


SINGLE PIECES OR BROKEN LOTS AND PAT- 
TERNS OF ALL KINDS WE DO NOT INTEND 
DUPLICATING, COMPRISING 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY 
AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS AND EXTRA 


a | SUPER INGRAINS, WE SHALL CLOSE OUT RE- 


GARDLESS OF COST. 


CREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 
WILTON VELVETS, AND 
EXTRA (10 wirt) TAPESTRIES. 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTORER’S 

STOCK (THE CHOICEST VARIETY EVER EXHIB. 

ITED), JUST RECEIVED, AT LESS THAN COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


5) PAIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS. 
2,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS. 
EMBRACING ALL VARIETIES, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY}. 


‘SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH S8T. 


JamesMcCreery&Co, 


HAVE RECEIVED THEIR THIRD 
SHIPMENT OF FINE 


CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, 


AND NOTWITHSTANDING THE 
ENORMOUS ADVANCE WILL CON- 
TINUE THEIR SALE AT RECENT 
LOW PRICES, VIZ: 


104 114 12-4 18-4 144 


$500 $600 $750 $850 $950 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION. 


Broadway and 11th St., 


New York. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
& PRESENTS, 


which IT bay or exchavge, bring with them 
many quaint and curious pieces. Inscriptions 
erased and goods refinished by expert work- 
men, Send stamp for price list. 


Bargains without number coming ia this 
way I sell at half the cost to manufacture. 


My bargains include not only qveryehieg in 
Silverwere. from a Tea fet to a Nepkin Ring, 
but also Diamonds, Waiches, Jeweiry, etc. 


isit les of Flower Jewelry, 
pasted with Diamonds. ue 


Karrings from & -50 to $40. 
Pins frum &6.50 to 850. 


Eng cement Rings. 810 to R500. A 5-Ftone 
Pin, 4% Carats, sharp. snappy. only @275. 
A pair of Esrriv 3%, t-1 1-32 Carats, 
see and perfect, 6325; would cost elsewhere 











A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 
to make. very handsome fete-a-tete Set, 
Gorham make, for 660, that cost 8125. 


American Watches, Silver, 87.50 to $30. 
Goid, $20 to $150. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 BOWERY, COR. BROOME ST., X. ¥. 
Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Warren Ward &Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 12thsST., 
NEW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





On Monday, November 22, we will 


INAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever before. 
During the past season our buyers 
have been in Europe, and the great- 
est care has been exercised in se- 
lecting the newest and choicest 
goods to be found in the manufact- 
uring centers of Europe. Our pur- 
chases are made directly from the 
manufacturers, which enables us to 
offer specially low prices to those 

looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
the variety greater than ever before. 
Our reputation for being the leading 
house in America in Holiday Goods 
ofevery description for twenty-nine 
years will be fully sustained this 

season. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 


ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


RH. MACY & CO. 
House Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 





COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 GTH AVE., 


1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY. 
Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New York. 





S. HILDESHEIDAER & CO.’S 
(CHRISTMAS. UNDAY 
Sold by all Ri J and OE a 5 


CKEL, UNGER & ©O.,sole agents, 23 Gieat 
ones St., New York. 


FH FS Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
[eA home, by one who was deaf 


eon te ope "Treated by most of the 
it tenefit. Cured hi ia 
aimee wen hundreds na oO 
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INDIA SHAWLS. 


An elegant collection of the 
above goods, new and desirable 
designs and colorings. 

Also, a well-assorted stock of 
Cashmere, Camel’s Hair, and Otter 
Shawls, Alaska, Arizona, and Fancy 
Styles for evening wear. 

Fancy Reversible, Plain, Plaid, 
and Striped Cloth and Seal Plush 
Lap Robes, 


LARGE REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF 


Imported and City Made 


COSTUMES 


for Street, Carriage, Reception, and 
Evening Wear; also, 


Opera Cloaks, Street Wraps, Cloaks, and 
Jackets. 


Broadovay Ky 9th ét. 





A MONTH #13 
ls Ledions =~ 3% live 
ol en or Ladies in each count 
Pp. Wal EGLER & CO,, Philadelphia. 


$6 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stam Sam- 
IT PAYS ples free. J. M. Mitten & Os. Cleveland. oO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Best TEACHERS, anc roneian, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to P e 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & O©O.,7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥ 























FEW BOYS taken and prepared for college 
under my personal supervision. Highest refer- 
euces given when requested. 

ALLAN M. NORTH, B.A., Binghamton, N, Y. 


FRED'K ¢, ROBERTSON, 


OCTOBER 1. 


ORATORY. Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


3} Beacon Street, Boston. 








Rs. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
M SCHOOL FOK GIRLS. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Number strictly limited. School year begins 
Wednesday, September 15, 1886. Refers to v. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev, Carroll Cutier, Hon 
James B, Angell, Hon. Andrew D. White. 





N 188 8&8. B. MATHEWS’ Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 


>4 COLLEGE, Oberlin, O., offers 
both sexes the best educational 
advantages at the lowest cost. 
cen ay idle “4 wie eendents 
; ti tudies ; 1, 8 
religious influences ; elective 8 es ; 1.514 etadens 


last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. 
Secretary. 





CorsERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
tenn eanagomant. Full corps of first-class inatruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, e 
Piano, Organ, Stringed In- n 
struments, etc. ddress CT a 


. F. B. Rice, Director. 





OUNG LADIES who desire a thorough educa 
Y tion in music, piano, organ, theory, vocal cult 
ure, can find a pleasant home. with the best instruc 
tions, at the Mendels-sohn Musical Institute, Boston 
Mass. Edward Brattle Oliver, Director. 





hammond te HALL.—A Home School for 
Young Ladies. Address Misses KEMPSHALL, 





months, ané 
Full t ication. T. 8, PAGE, 
Bond West dist Street, See vork City. 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 
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